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te Society is not responsible, as a bod ini L 

| y nt re > y, for the facts and opinions advanced in the papers pub 

hed by it. Editorials are by the Editor-in-Chief unless otherwise indicated and do not neces- 
sarily represent the opinion of the Society as a whole. 


EDITORIAL 


THE Society TAKES AN INVENTORY 


T IS customary for business at the end industry, which had developed a_ some- 
of each fiscal year to take an inven- what more optimistic attitude during the 
tory of its stock, to make a careful first half of the year, found it necessary 

idy of all assets and liabilities, both during the second half of the year to ad- 

ngible and intangible, to analyze the just its operations to a greatly decreased 
lume of business done, and to deter- demand for lumber. Throughout the year 
ine whether the activities of the year the tranquillity, if not the actual stability, 
ve resulted in net loss or net gain. of the Forest Service was constantly dis- 

It is also customary for scientific and turbed by impending legislation. Labor 

thnical societies to take annual inven- strife, agricultural surpluses, continued 

ries. These inventories, to be sure, dif- unemployment, increasing costs of produc- 

* in many respects from a business in- tion, decreasing markets, and an increas- 

ntory, but they are no less essential, no ing class consciousness at home; the con- 

ss real. The inventories of such so- tinued persecution of minorities, a grow- 
ties take the form of annual meetings. ing spirit of nationalism, an undeclared 
ese meetings reveal the scholarship, the war of aggression, a revolution, and fear 
idition, and the progress or lack of it of a world war abroad added to, the gen- 
the group. They permit the discrimi- eral confusion and uncertainty. Despite 
ting observer to determine accurately all this confusion almost five hundred for- 
the society shows signs of weakness or esters holding widely divergent political 
easing strength, intellectual stagnation and economic views were able to get to- 
growth, vacillation or purposiveness. gether for three days to discuss with toler- 
ce again the Society has taken its an- ance and consideration their common and 
al inventory; once again the intellectual individual forestry problems. 

tus and spiritual condition of the So- Little perspicacity is necessary to note 

ty is a matter of public record. The the increasing influence of the individual’s 

ails of this record are printed in full social and political background and _phi- 
this issue of the JOURNAL. losophy on his approach and interpreta- 

Nineteen thirty-seven has been a diffi- tion of professional problems. Several 

t year for forestry and foresters. The individuals may consider exactly the same 

t federal emergency conservation pro- problem—private forest ownership, for 

m. which was somewhat curtailed in example--and yet arrive at widely diver- 

56, was greatly curtailed in 1937. gent solutions. Some are convinced that 

ny state forestry departments obtained tax modifications and the extension of for- 

dequate appropriations. The lumber est credits are the solution, others public 
95 
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regulation, and still others public owner- 
ship. All the individuals are sincere, 
all their opinions honest. They repre- 
sent differences in economic and political 
philosophies rather than differences in 
professional points of view. The lack of 
general agreement on many fundamental 
forestry problems, the free discussion of 
these problems and the complete absence 
of personal animosities at the meetings 
of the Society and elsewhere are unmis- 
takable signs of a vigorous, virile, grow- 
ing organization. Furthermore, the in- 
ventory shows that although the Society 
is older it has not reached the age of 
senility, that patterns and ideals of ac- 
tion are still being developed, that no 
matter how much the Society has accom- 
plished in the past its major work still 
lies ahead. 

The program of the Thirty-seventh An- 
nual Meeting clearly shows that its mem- 
bers desire to consider all sides of the 
many perplexing problems that confront 
foresters and forestry today. A deliberate 
and effective attempt was made to pre- 
sent all sides of the question. No subject 
was considered from a narrow sectarian 
point of view. If and when the Society 
employs its meetings to propagandize its 
members, or tries to imbue them with a 
special or single philosophy, it will cease 
to be a professional society. The inven- 
tory, however, shows that the Society is 
not headed in that direction, that it is 
truly a liberal organization; that it is not 
servile to any political philosophy; that 
its thinking is not dictated by pecuniary 
considerations; that it is tolerant, broad- 
minded, and catholic in its outlook; and 
that its fundamental ideal is still the 
greatest good for the longest time of the 
largest number of people. 

The individual papers presented at the 
annual meeting were scholarly and well 
prepared. Moreover, they covered many 
subjects. They were serious, not flippant; 
they were analytical, not superficial; they 
were tolerant, not dogmatic, They show 


not only the growth of the Society, but 
also of its members. Furthermore, the 
papers show that individual members of 
the Society are not only authorities on 
special subjects, but that they are compe- 
tent to discuss an ever increasing range 
of subjects directly or indirectly affecting 
forestry practices. The inventory also 
shows that a stronger appeal is being 
made to reason; that there is more light 
and less prejudice; and that an ever firm- 
er factual foundation on which to base 
forestry practices is being developed. 

The state and condition of a_ profes- 
sional society and the general level of its 
membership can be judged as accurately, 
if not more so, by the unofficial as by the 
official activities of the group. Sobriety, ; 
temperance, good-fellowship, amity, and 
good will characterized the “off hours” ’ 
of the meetings. Small, ever revolving; 
groups conversed for hours on profession-1 
al and non-professional subjects; mutual) 
friends were discussed, long reminiscences? 
were held; the older age classes mingled: 
with the younger age classes; those in’ 
high positions with those in low posi-! 
tions; and the conservative with the lib-: 
eral. 

In brief, the 1937 inventory of the So-: 
ciety shows considerable net gain.  Itl 
shows that the Society is living up to 
the high hopes, the high standards and: 
goals of its founders; that it is a living.: 
progressive organization. It shows a seri~ 
ous group of men, not without a saving) 
sense of humor, with a common purposes 
to make America’s six-hundred million: 
acres of forest land make their greatest: 
possible contribution to the economic wel-' 
fare and security of the American peo-i 
ple. It shows a seriousness of intents! 
and purposes. It shows no signs of de+ 
terioration of principles or ideals. It 
shows definite signs of intellectual erowth, 
increasing courage, freedom of thought, 
and a strengthening of professional ideals) 

It shows that the Society is worthy of 
the continued support of all its members!) 


THE 37raH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF 
AMERICAN FORESTERS 


SYRACUSE HOTEL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 16-17-18, 1937 


FOREWORD 


~ ‘ROM the point of view of atten- 
4 dance, program, and interest, the 
37th Annual Meeting of the Society 
mpared favorably in every respect with 
se other two great meetings of the So- 
ty, the Atlanta meeting and the Port- 
id meeting. 
The registered attendance of 446 was a 
fle less than that of the Portland meet- 
x but somewhat above that of the At- 
ita meeting. The Portland meeting im- 
sdiately followed a meeting of the 
estern Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ition. This fact, together with the fact 
at a regional office of the Forest Serv- 
» is located in Portland and a large 
mber of National Forests are found 
arby, probably accounts, in part at 
ist, for the large attendance at the 
rtland meeting. Considering all the 
stors influencing meeting attendance, the 
endance at the Syracuse meeting was 
yst_ gratifying. 
The program was varied and interesting 
ym start to finish. The subjects and 
eakers were well selected. Thursday 
yrning was devoted to a consideration 
forestry problems and trends; Thurs- 
y afternoon to recent developments in 
restry; Friday morning to Society af- 
irs; Friday afternoon to private for- 
ry; and Saturday morning to coopera- 
e efforts in forestry. 
Three field trips were arranged for 


o7 


Saturday afternoon: (1) to the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity; (2) to the Experiment Station 
of the New York State College of For- 
estry and to the Clark Reservation State 
Park; and (3) to the Vann Woods near 
Baldwinsville and the Great Bear Springs 
Plantations between Phoenix and Fulton. 
On Sunday the New York Conservation 
Department arranged for an all-day trip 
to representative areas east and southeast 
of Syracuse. On Monday special trips 
were arranged to inspect the Otsego For- 
est Products Cooperative Association Proj- 
ect at Cooperstown, New York; the Tioga 
County Cooperative Unit south of Ithaca, 
New York; and the Pack Demonstration 
Forest at Warrensburg, New York. 

The success of the meeting was due 
largely to the efforts of the Program and 
General Arrangements Committees. 

The Program Committee Chairman was 
Dr. J. S. Illick; the other members of the 
committee were E. B. Moore, H. J. Mac- 
Aloney, A. S. Hopkins, and J. N. Spaeth. 
Dean S. N. Spring was Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements; other mem- 
bers of the committee were Nelson C. 
Brown, Vice Chairman, Floyd C. Carlson, 
J. F. Dubuar, C. H. Foster, Svend Hei- 
berg, W. G. Howard, E. F. McCarthy, 
John Sammi, Dr. Nelson Spaeth, R. T. 
Titus, Gurth A. Whipple, J. S. Ilick, and 
R: J.. Hoyle. 
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CLARENCE F. KorstiAn, PRESIDENT 


On Decembeft 10, 1937 Dr. Korstian was elected President of the Societ 


. of American For- 
active interest and 
He has a wide 


esters for the two-year term 1938-39. 
participation in Society affairs covers a period of more than twenty 

knowledge of Society procedure and policy gained from service on the C 1 during the four- 
sar term 1932-35. While on the Council, he served as Member in Charge of Admissions. A 
brief statement of his administrative program for the next two years appears on pages 39-40 of 
the February issue of S.A. F. Arratrs. President Korstian is I ctor of the Duke Forest, and 

Professor of Silviculture, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


He became a member in 1916, and h 


FOREWORD 


H. H. Cuapman, Retiring Present 

pman led the Society through one of the most 
yentful periods in its history. His devoted attention to Society interests extends over a period 
f more than thirty years, beginning with his election to membership in 1905. In 1918 he was 
ected to the Council for a fiv ar term, during the last two years of which he was Vice 
resident. In 1922 he was honored by the highest professional distinction attainable by a for- 
ter in the United States—election to the grade of Fellow. On the eve of his retirement as 
resident, at the annual dinner in Syracuse, N. Y., December 17, 1937, he was presented with 
framed testimonial and a gold watch and chain, an account of which will be found on pages 


00-101 of this issue. 


As President during 1934-37, Professor Cl 


ENTERTAINMENT AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 


LADIES OF THE S. A. F. 


ment for the ladies was arranged 


A DELIGHTFUL round of entertain- 


by Mrs. Adah E. Spring and Mrs. 


Ruby Leavitt. 

A luncheon for the ladies was served 
at the Hotel Onondaga on Thursday, De- 
cember 16, followed by a visit to the 
Onondaga Pottery in the afternoon. 

In the evening they attended a recital 
given by the students of the Music De- 
partment, College of Fine Arts, in the 
hall of the John Crouse Memorial Col- 
lege, Syracuse University. 

A formal dinner was served Friday 
evening at the Hotel Onondaga, followed 
by bridge. Candles were presented to 
them through the courtesy of the Society. 
About thirty-five ladies were present at 
the evening entertainment. 


Tue AnnuaL DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Society of 
American Foresters was served Friday 
evening, December 17, in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Syracuse. Nearly 400 members 
and guests attended. 

John B. Woods, forester for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
acted as Master of Ceremonies. At the 
conclusion of the dinner, Mr. Woods 


called upon Dr. Henry Schmitz, who 

asked President Chapman to rise and 

made the following presentation: 
“Herman Haupt Chapman: For four 


years you have guided the destiny of the 
Society of American Foresters. For four 
years you have given unselfishly of your 
time and talents to its welfare. For four 
years the members of the Society have 
looked to you for inspiration, courage, 
and leadership and you have never failed 
them. The time has now come for you 
to retire from the high office you have 


held. 
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“It is often difficult to find suitabl 
words to express even simple thoughts. 
It would require a master in the art of ex- 
pression and in the art of understanding 
to express to you, sir, the feelings at this 
moment in the hearts of the members of 
the Society, from Maine to California, ang 
from Washington to Florida. 

“T think, sir, that Henry Van Dyke must 
have had a man such as you in mind 
when he wrote: 


Four things a man must learn to do, 

If he would keep his record true; 
To think without confusion, clearly, : 
To love his fellow-man sincerely, 

To act from honest motives purely, 

To trust in God and Heaven securely. 


“To express their appreciation of your 
services to the Society your friends have: 
had prepared this parchment on which is: 
written: 


To Herman Haupt Chapman 
Who, during a most eventful period in the his- 
tory of American forestry, has ably discharged: 
the duties and has twice eminently filled the 
office of 
President of the 

Society of American Foresters 
We, his fellow foresters and friends, on the oc- 
casion of the 37th annual meeting of the So- 
ciety, present this testimonial in grateful ap- 
preciation and with enduring recognition of his: 
inspiring leadership and devotion to professional 
ideals throughout his long and useful career 0 
honourable service in th+ cause of conservation~ 
Syracuse, New York December 17, 1937 


“On this occasion they also wish toi 
present you with a watch of highest purity) 
gold, on which you will find engraved: 


Presented to 

Herman Haupt Chapman 
President of the Society of American Foresters 
1933-37 and Fellow’ since 1918 

In Recognition and Appreciation 

of his Outstanding Leadership in 

the cause of American Forestry 

December 17, 1937 


“We hope that this watch may guid 
you as accurately in the future as you 


have guided the Society during the pas 
four years, 


, 


a 
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“We present you with this parchment 
d this watch, not because of their ma- 
rial value but rather in the hope that 
ey may always remind you in the years 
come of the respect, admiration, and 
fection with which you are held by your 
llow members of the Society. May you 
fain the same enjoyment from receiv- 
g them as we obtain from giving them!” 


The presentation of the watch and testi- 
monial having come as a complete sur- 
prise to President Chapman. he thanked 
the members briefly and with deep emo- 
tion. 

The Master of Ceremonies then intro- 
duced four skits. During the intermis- 
sions the members sang numerous old 
songs to the accompaniment of A. B. 
Recknagel at the piano. 


Skits 


I. “The Weekly Services of the Little Church in the Woods” 
By members of the New England Section 
The Minister—The Very Irreverent John Q. Forester 


Albert G. Snow 
The Service: 


The Doxology—By Church Quartet 


The Lesson—By the Minister 
The Prayer—By the Minister 


I]. “The Dead Wood Correspondence Agency” (Branches in the Principal Cities) 
By members of the Allegheny Section 


Woodford Knots, pH — 
Miss Fitts, Stenographer 
(Just a splinter of a girl) 


_____ Lawrence C. Smack 


Tie Sen eee Thomas W. Haigh 


Hil. “There Ain't Much Forestry in Andover” 
By members of the New York Section 


Rufus Jones, Selectman Aet. 35 ee 
Forester Fresh, Aet. 22 __ 


______. David B. Cook 


— E ___ Samuel E. Davis 


Government Official: Blue. foun" Black. White, Ash. Bash, Cash, 


and dash, and other members 


Scene 1, 1905 (Prologue); Scene 2, 1915: 


Scene 3. 1925: Scene 4. 


1935: Scene 5, 1945 (Epilogue) 
Place—Selectman Jones’ House in Andover 


[V. Private Forestry—Utilization 
A Rebound in One Act 
Paul Bunyan, the Logger 


___. Paul Criss 


(Mr. Criss recited the famous Paul Bunyan saga “The Round River Drive,” 
and gave a demonstration of fast and slow-motion wood chopping.) 


> 1 a 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 16, 1937 
I. OPENING SESSION AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


President Chapman called the meeting to order and immediately proceeded to 


deliver his presidential address. 


THE WAY OF PROGRESS 


By H. H. CHAPMAN 
President, Society of American Foresters 


changing conditions it is inevitable 

that sharply divergent ideas should 
arise, seeking the best road to progress. 
Foresters are not immune to this fever, 
and in this discussion I shall attempt to 
appraise the value of one or two rather 
basic contentions, which it would seem, 
may exercise tremendous influence on our 
professional future. 

The two contending forces today may 
best be designated as freedom versus se- 
curity—either of which is so desirable 
that men will die for it. The American 
or democratic way, if I understand it, is 
to obtain security through freedom of 
the individual and of his _ institutions, 
especially the press. This way now has 
been challenged by those whe put se- 
curity first, and as the price of its attain- 
ment are willing to sacrifice freedom. 
Men must eat; and they must, as I heard 
one rampant individual declare, go to 
“movie” shows, or life isn’t worth living. 

The tendency of this modern sweep to- 
wards security first, that is, towards plac- 
ing material needs before all other values, 
is to simplify our methods, speed up 
processes of attainment, and_ substitute 
haste and violence for order and mature 
consideration, 

Is this the true way of progress? Cer- 
tainly such is not the path followed by 
the evolution of man and of the seat of 
his intelligence, the brain. This organ, 
which raised him from the reptilian slime, 
has become constantly more complex, and 
its later developments alone have permitted 
him to control his 


|: the midst of a period of rapidly 


actions. Primitive 


brains function only to transmit material 
impulses into reflex or automatic re- 
sponses—they are sensory-motor, or whol- 
ly materialistic in reaction. Modern man 
has the capacity to wait, to withhold ac- 
tion, to condition his reflexes, and to or- 
der his energies in paths of his deliberate 
choosing. But the choice of material se- 
curity first, and of force and haste in its 
attainment, has the earmarks of a rever- 
sion to the primitive. With the increased 
complexity of the body and the brain, and 
of the society which this brain has made 
possible, it may be that increased intel- 
ligence, foresight, and reason are needed 
in its operation, rather than a monkey 
wrench and a sledge hammer. A most 
interesting line of thought lies in develop- 
ing the idea of the balance of forces. 
First given expression by early scientists 
such as Darwin, as applied to the world 
of plants and animals, this concept is 
now generally accepted. But does it not 
contain a principle so fundamental that 
it may be the key to the understanding of 
living organisms and their survival, the 
true way of progress? 

This constantly shifting, almost kaleido- 
scopic, equilibrium of nature is not acci- 
dental. Always we find a ground work 
of great opposing forces, whose opposi- 
tion, or conflict, results not in loss but 
in gain, not in destruction but in con- 
tinued progress. When the predators are 
eliminated do the deer and elk thrive? 
Instead, they soon starve and deteriorate 
through over-population. The illustra- 
tions are countless. 

If this is a fundamental way of prog- 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


ess, then man and his institutions should 
show the greatest number and best de- 
velopment of such contending, beneficial 
orces. The answer is that they do, Every 
rait of human nature, and every institu- 
ion of society exhibits these structural 
tharacters. We have the perpetual con- 
lict between the “younger” and “older” 
generation, saving and spending, selfish- 
less and generosity, initiative and con- 
ervatism, between consumption and pro- 
luction (prices), borrowers and lenders 
interest), national self-sufficiency and 
ree trade, and, finally, in the contending 
rinciples of the individual versus the 
tate. 

A mere cursory analysis of any human 
yroblem will indicate that unless these 
ontending forces cooperate or are held 
n balance, the supremacy of one side in 
he equilibrium and the crushing of the 
ther will react to destroy both. Mar- 
iage is an example, when it ends in the 
livorce court. The Constitution is cited 
ot without reason, whenever dangerous 
nroads are made on personal liberty by 
he forces of the state, for in spite of the 
tultification of the intent of this docu- 
1ent by the temporary intrusion of the 
ate lamented prohibition amendment, the 
hole intent and purpose of the Consti- 
ition is to preserve the balance between 
1e rights of the individual and the power 
f the state—that balance on which the 
vilization we have developed here de- 
ends for its continued existence. 

It is my belief that the confusion which 
<ists now in our economic objectives 
rises largely from our failure to com- 
rehend this principle of balance.  In- 
ead of a healthy defence, by opponents, 
‘the merits of their respective positions, 
ading to recognition by each of the 
ghts of the other, we have a fierce de- 
re to crush the opposition, attain an un- 
stricted and unlimited triumph of our 
use, stifle antagonistic criticism, and 
duce critics to impotence by violence, 
cluding any means permitted by the de- 
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gree of absolution we have succeeded in 
attaining. When opponents cannot be 
shot or imprisoned without trial, they 
can be accused of propaganda and of 
being swayed by evil influences inimical 
to the public good. Radio and the press 
can be throttled by gag laws, as was done 
in Minnesota and attempted recently in 
the Province of Alberta. 

To succeed by such means, if our 
analogy is correct, is to lay the sure foun- 
dations of failure and swift retribution 
for the victor. Of what interest is this 
philosophy to foresters? 

Underlying the heat of battle there is 
a deeper struggle—that between the imme- 
diate selfish advantage of the contenders, 
and the ultimate good of the race. In 
every conflict it happens that an imme- 
diate benefit appears if grasped ruthlessly 
and without regard to the opponents or 
to the ultimate result. But, just as the 
too complete triumph of one party spells 
destruction to both victor and vanquished, 
so the combat itself is destructive, regard- 
less of its outcome, whenever it is waged 
by force instead of by reason and intelli- 
gence. The real underlying struggle is 
against the principle of force itself, allied 
as it is with the primitive, sensory-motor, 
reptilian brain, and opposed, as it is, to 
all the higher qualities of man’s developed 
mental powers. The way of progress lies 
neither in seeking security through imme- 
diate selfish advantage nor in employing 
short cut and dictatorial methods for its 
achievement. 

So important is this problem in modern 
government that in my mind the question 
of how to prevent either or both parties 
in a conflict from resorting to these prac- 
tices far outweighs the merits of the con- 
troversies themselves. The real conflict 
is not between the new deal and intrenched 
capitalism, between the “haves” and “have 
nots”, or any other opposing groups, but 
it is the age-old struggle between reason 
and brutality, between foresight and im- 
pulse, between forebearance and hate, be- 
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tween wise and considered adjustmenis pa- 
tiently arrived at, as against hasty and 
primitive measures jammed through on 
an emergency basis. This argument leads 
to the heart of the problem which faces 
foresters today, in common with other 
professions but more acutely for the rea- 
son that three quarters of the trained for- 
esters are in public service. Their pres- 
ence in federal and state employ is based 
on two fundamental concepts of adminis- 
tration, first that men must be trained for 
public service on a professional basis for 
a life career, and second, that only through 
the maintenance of such standards can the 
permanent interests of the people be safe- 
guarded as against those of contending 
pressure groups, regardless of the imme- 
diate objectives sought by these contenders. 

It might almost be expected that men 
trained to a professional outlook would 
accept these two premises as axioms. On 
the contrary we will continue to find for- 
esters embracing the more immediate goals 
and throwing their energies and influence 
into the struggle for partisan success, 
whether this be the gospel of social uplift 
of the submerged third, or the defense of 
the profit system against public regula- 
tion. Partisanship is not only natural but 
necessary. The harm comes not from 
one’s convictions, but from the means 
adopted to further the desired objectives. 

And here we come to one of the most 
crucial distinctions in human conduct, and 
one which has fooled multitudes of peo- 
ple. Can a sincere and earnest man, pur- 
suing humanitarian goals, be trusted on 
this basis alone to lead humanity along 
the way of progress? The examples of 
history unmistakably indicate the possibil- 
ity of such leaders going so far astray as 
to become veritable pied pipers leading 
their followers to destruction. Perhaps 
the key to this riddle was given by the 
remark of an old Yale professor who said 
“These ‘reformers’ are dangerous—they 
haven’t any conscience.” Another way of 
phrasing it is the oft quoted phrase “The 
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end justifies the means.”” Whenever man or 
party ceases to respect the rights of others, — 
and is willing to ride rough shod over 
human rights and destroy the sanctity of 
the individual, on the one hand, or the 
common rights of society, on the other, — 
that man has trampled on his own con- 

science and has become unfit for leader- 

ship or responsibility. From such “sin- 

cerity” arise the Robespierres, the Hitlers, 

and the Stalins of society, with all the 
lesser fry of reformers and champions of 

force, haste and destruction as a sudden 

shortcut to Elysium. 

The form which this philosophy takes 
in this country has its roots deep in the 
past history of political parties. In a 
pioneer age, a political victory was syn- 
onymous with the full enforcement of the 
spoils system and the sinews of party 
strength lay in control of the public treas- 
ury for rewards to the faithful, disguised 
by a thin veneer, termed “the necessity 
of having the administration manned by 
those in sympathy with its purposes in 
order to avoid sabotage of these pur-— 
poses.” The evils of such a system were 
less insidious in an age when the lives of — 
the citizens were lightly touched by gov- _ 
ernment, and when a trained public serv- 
ice was not only non-existent but no vital — 
necessity for it had yet arisen. 

But with the recrudescence of this Jack- 
sonian philosophy in the present period of 
our development we face an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. Not only has_ public 
service come to depend more and more 
on professionally trained administrators 
who alone are capable of carrying suc- 
cessfully the increased burdens of govern- 
ment, but, on the other hand, the impact 
of opposing economic theories on_ life, 
property, security, and opportunity has 
been augmented to the nth degree until 
the entire fabric of our demortasy is 
tested and strained in the struggle of op- 
posing groups. 

It is my profound conviction that in 
this period of stress the main hope of 
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alvaging our institutions, and of holding 
) the true way of progress, is by preserv- 
ig and strengthening the principle of 
ivil Service under the merit system. 
hrough this force alone can the perma- 
ent interest of the entire public be pre- 
erved and advanced in the face of the 
estructive raids and internecine struggles 
f shortsighted, selfish groups seeking im- 
vediate advantage. 

It is a conspicuous fact that whenever 
1e spoils system rears its reptilian head, 
. is accompanied by a pink cloud of prop- 
ganda the burden of which is, “We 
vust make sure that the ideals and objec- 
ives of the party in power are carried 
ut. This cannot be done unless the ad- 
linistrative officers are loyal to the party. 
‘o retain former employees is to court 
ailure through sabotage. Out with them.” 
he more radical the program, the more 
mphatic becomes this argument and the 
10re drastic the application of the axe. 
jonscience becomes blunted, and success 
akes the place of integrity in public af- 
airs. In two states (namely, Minnesota 
nd Louisiana), | have watched criminals 
f the most despicable character both in 
ersonal and public relations, rise to pow- 
r on the shoulders of zealous idealists 
oping for a new day, and I have seen 
1eir crimes excused, defended, and ac- 
epted by these partisans, though they in- 
luded the murder of political enemies, 
olossal and outright thefts of public 
ioney, perjury, and unbelievable corrup- 
on. I have seen gag laws passed to 
wrottle protests, editors shot down in the 
ublic streets for daring to denounce cor- 
iption, a minister of the gospel and up- 
ht citizens accused falsely of unmen- 
onable crimes in order to assassinate their 
»putations, and then murdered when these 
ethods failed to silence them, and I have 
en public prosecutors obstructing justice 
nd protecting the criminals, and all this 
ermitted and defended because of the 
ss of the one saving element, that of 
mscience in public affairs, and I have be- 
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come very skeptical of the efficacy of re- 
forms of any kind, whatever their objec- 
tives or high purposes, which must be 
carried out by crucifying the human spirit 
and degrading justice and individual lib- 
erty and dignity to the level of the gutter. 
Such is not the way of progress and those 
who follow it blindly are due for a rude 
awakening. 

It is for such reasons that my convic- 
tion is unshaken, that the only way along 
which civilized progress can be made by 
this nation, in forestry or any other great 
constructive undertaking, is through 
strengthening the force of the people as a 
whole, againsi the destructive tendencies 
of partisanship in politics and economics, 
by reinforcing the merit system in public 
administration. The main objection urged 
against this system, that of possible sabo- 
tage, has been proved false by experience 
in both Great Britain and the United 
States. The British system of Civil Serv- 
ice has been in force for nearly 50 years. 
Of this Service, Harold J. Laski, in the 
Yale Review Quarterly, October 1937 (p. 
333) says: “The Service as a whole, has 
a remarkable esprit de corps. It has a 
tradition of neutrality in political matters 
which has enabled it disinterestedly to 
serve governments of diverse political 
complexion. The level of its general 
competence is beyond praise. 

“The relief to ministers in being free 
from the burden of patronage has been 
enormous. So also has been its effect 
in saving the members of parliament from 
the pressure of their constituents. 

“The fact that the tests of admission 
are objective (free from personal influence 
and dependent on merit) has made the 
Civil Service a career attractive to men 
of the highest competence. It has been 
the effective condition upon which the 
Service could become a profession in the 
highest sense of the word. No student 
of its general operation can doubt that 
the abolition of patronage in 1870 was the 
decisive principle from which all other 
results of adequacy have flowed.” 
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In the United States the Department of 
Agriculture has until recently, strictly ad- 
hered to these fundamental principles of 
a merit system, and this fact alone, as in 
Great Britain, accounts for the remarkable 
success which has characterized the efforts 
of the Forest Service in solving the com- 
plicated problems of administration of the 
many conflicting uses of National Forest 
land. Within the different states, over the 
same period, the barometer of efficiency 
has risen and fallen with the political 
weather, in strict coordination with the 
relative presence or absence of the spoils 
system. There is no middle ground. To 
the forester who accepts a political ap- 
pointment on the specious basis that an 
existent, organized, and efficient public 
service must be cleaned out in order to 
make it “responsive to popular will as de- 
clared in an election,” and who consents 
to the disruption of this service, and its 
replacement by those “more in sympathy 
with the humanitarian purposes of the 
new administration,” the problem of 
securing and maintaining efficiency in a 
new force so appointed may well prove 
insuperable. The replacement of men with 
decades of experience in conducting tim- 
ber sales and all manner of public busi- 
ness with new officials engrossed in rid- 
ing hobby horses will seldom accomplish 
the desired uplift of the beneficiaries. 

Reformers usually fail, not because of 
their objectives, but solely through sheer 
inability to handle the business of admin- 


II. PRESENTATION AND Discussion OF PAPERS 
SuBJECT: Forestry PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 
Chairman: R. M. Evans i 


After concluding his presidential ad- 
dress, President Chapman turned the meet- 
ing over to R. M. Evans. 


Chairman Evans: The subject for dis- 
cussion this morning is forestry problems 
and trends. I think it might as well have 
been called land use problems, and for- 
estry as one possible solution. The sub- 
ject is divided into three sections. First, 
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the only brand of loyalty which gives the 


istration economically and effectively. On 
the other hand, trained executives possess 


slightest chance of success to these “new 
dealers,” that of ability to execute orders 
without waste, to secure honest perform-— 
ance of duty from employees, and to give 
sound practical advice to the dreamer or 


idealist. Once they are gone, the enter- 
prise is doomed. There is no middle— 
ground, 


Professional men are constantly made 
the target of criticism by advocates of the 
spoils or partisan philosophy, on the — 
grounds that they are entirely selfish in 
their attitude and are only seeking secur- — 
ity for their jobs. A profession which is 
given over to self-seeking, and has for its 
objective only personal gain, ceases by 
that fact to be a profession. The only — 
excuse for the existence of a profession 
is disinterested service, free from partisan’ 
bias, and not to be purchased, resting on 
the rock of intellectual integrity and scien- 
tific facts, and capable of trust by the 
public whose interests it serves. When 
and to the extent that professional men 
lose this integrity, justify the destruction 
of merit in public service, or advocate 
and defend unethical and unscrupulous 
means for attaining economic goals, these 
men cease in fact to be members of a 
profession and become opportunists, self- — 
seeking or otherwise. The way of prog- | 
ress is not theirs and the price exacted is 
ruinous to them and to society. 


; 


the approach of a single state to the prob-— 
lem within its borders. Second, one phase — 
of the federal government’s attack on the — 
land use problem, and third, some prin- 
ciples that might guide cooperative effort 
between the federal government and_ the 
states in the approach to land use prob- 
lems. 

The Chairman then called for the pres- 
entation of the following papers. 


LAND USE PROBLEMS IN NEW YORK STATE 


By WILLIAM G. HOWARD 


New York State Conservation Department 


EARLY one-sixth of New York 
NX State, or 5,000,000 acres, consists 
7 of “occupied or abandoned farm 
ind that is too poor or too steep for suc- 
essful cultivation,” according to a recent 
sport of the State Planning Board.! This 
atement will doubtless surprise many 
ho know how high the state ranks in 
sriculture in comparison with other 
ates. As a matter of fact it is stated on 
ood authority” that in spite of the aban- 
onment of farms, farm products have in- 
reased due to more intensive farming of 
1e better lands. 

New York probably has a better oppor- 
inity than any other state to develop 
nd carry out a comprehensive plan for 
1e most efficient use of its idle land. 
imilar abandonment of farm lands took 
lace in New England but, to a large ex- 
nt, before there was any general appre- 
ation of the possibilities of using for- 
stry as a basis for making these lands 
roductive. 

Obviously, the first step to be taken to 
in abandoned farm lands into forests is 
) get trees started, and in most of New 
ork State this means planting. When 
realization of the problem dawned on 
ie people of the state, we were in a par- 
cularly favorable situation to do some- 
ling about it without undue delay. First, 
ue mainly to the intelligent and inde- 
tigable efforts of the late Clifford R. 
ettis, the greatest emphasis in our for- 
try activities had been placed on tree 
lanting with the result that New York was 
1ead of most of the states in public in- 
rest in tree planting and in the develop- 


ment of nurseries and in the technique of 
producing and planting trees. 

Appreciation of the magnitude of the 
state’s idle land program came about ten 
years ago. It was brought about mainly 
by information gained through studies of 
abandoned farm areas conducted by the 
State College of Agriculture under the 
direction of Dr. G. F. Warren. The great 
rapidity of abandonment as shown by 
these studies proved that our reforesta- 
tion work at that time, even though it in- 
cluded the production and planting of 
25,000,000 trees annually, was woefully 
inadequate. 

There have been three distinct phases in 
reforestation activities in the state, and I 
think at this point it will be helpful to 
review them briefly. The first phase con- 
tinued from the early nineties until 1908. 
It consisted of early efforts by the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission to reforest 
open areas within the State Forest Pre- 
serve, first with planting stock imported 
from European nurseries and purchased 
from commercial nurseries in this country, 
and later with stock produced in state 
nurseries established and operated by the 
Commission itself. The success of these 
early plantations on the Forest Preserve 
soon gained public approval and led to a 
demand that the state distribute trees for 
planting on private and municipal lands. 

The second phase of reforestation was 
inaugurated in 1908 with the distribution 
of 2,800 trees which were sold to private 
landowners in accordance with legislation 
passed during that year. Rapid expansion 
of state nurseries followed and demands 


1Anon. State planning for New York. New York State Planning Board. p. 31. 1935. 
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for trees increased by leaps and bounds. 
A statute passed in 1912 to encourage the 
establishment of community forests gave 
impetus to tree planting by the smaller 
political units from counties all the way 
down to school districts. These demands 
for trees added to continued Forest Pre- 
serve planting brought tree production up 
to about 25,000,000 by 1930 when the 
second phase of reforestation ended and 
the third phase began with the so-called 
Enlarged Reforestation Program. The 
latter will be described in detail later, but 
it may be well to state here that it is a 
plan for the acquisition and planting by 
the state through the Conservation Depart- 
ment, of abandoned farm lands. It is a 
project added to the continuing work of 
reforesting the Forest Preserve, private, 
and municipal lands. 


Inasmuch as New York State’s principal 
effort to do something about its idle land 
problem consists of the enlarged reforesta- 
tion program, it is fitting that we give 
some consideration to the origin and prog- 
ress of that project. Early in 1927 the 
Cornell studies already referred to and 
an examination of census figures on land 
areas in the state led to consideration of 
the problem. Probably the chief factor 
in arousing serious interest on the part 
of the public was the introduction in the 
legislature of 1927 by Senator Charles J. 
Hewitt, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, of a proposal for a bond issue 
of $100,000,000 to carry out a compre- 
hensive plan of reforesting idle lands. 
While no action was taken on this pro- 
posal by the legislature, its presentation 
by the Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee elicited much discussion and_ served 
to focus public attention on the impor- 
tance of reforestation as one solution of 
the idle land program. This was so 
effective that when a definite plan was 
approved by the legislature and embodied 
in a constitutional amendment, it was ap- 
proved by the people of the state by a 
three to two vote, 
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The legislature of 1928 carried on the 
campaign for an enlarged reforestation 
policy by considering several proposals 
for financing and finally, by providing 
for a temporary legislative Reforestation 


Commission to study the problem and_ 


make definite recommendations for action. 


a. 


The Commission labored industriously, — 


first satisfying itself that there was an_ 


area of at least a million acres of land 


needing reforesting and that the owners” 


of most of this land were in no position — 


to do this work by their own efforts, in_ 


spite of the cooperation offered by the - 


state in the form of planting stock at rea- 
sonable prices and certain tax relief for 
reforested land. 


In view of these findings the obvious — 


answer was that the work must be accom: 
plished by public agencies. The Commis- 


sion determined that the policy to follow 


should be for the smaller, more or less_ 
isolated parcels of abandoned farm land 
to be acquired, reforested and managed by 
assistance from the state, whereas the 
larger areas that could be included in™ 
state forest units suitable for administra-— 
tion by the state should be acquired by 
it and administered by the Conservation 
Department. With these ideas in mind 
two bills were drafted, introduced in the 


> 
! 


the county aided by advice and financial — 


’ 


1929 session of the legislature and enacted 


into law. 

The first of these, Chapter 194 of the 
Laws of 1929, provided for the acquisi- 
tion, planting and management by coun- 
ties of lands suitable for reforestation, 
and further specified that the state, besides 
advising the counties as to the handling 


of these properties, should assist the coun: | 
ties financially by cash contributions on— 
a dollar for dollar basis up to a maxi | 
mum of $5,000 per county per annum to 


help defray the expense of carrying out 
approved projects. This plan while good 
in theory did not work out so well in 
practice. It soon was found that the 
acquisition of lands by the counties con- 


ted with the state’s larger land acquisi- 
jn program, because the counties fre- 
jently took over small parcels so located 
}to block desirable consolidation of state 
ildings, and because less rigid economy 
purchases by the counties than by the 
te often put the latter at a distinct dis- 
antage. In no year did more than 
enty-one counties participate in this 
jbrk; and when in 1933 the state’s fi- 
jnces began to feel the pinch of the de- 
lession, appropriations for this state aid 
) counties were discontinued. 

e other and the more important re- 
estation legislation enacted was Chapter 
of the Laws of 1929. This provided 
the acquisition, reforestation and man- 
ement of abandoned farm lands by the 
nservation Department. The law spec- 
2d that lands best suited for reforesting 
uld be selected, and that in the forma- 
n of any unit a minimum area of 500 
es must be acquired. This law became 
> basis of the state’s enlarged reforesta- 
n program, but it was apparent from 
> beginning that to make it really effec- 
e provision must be made for adequate 
tinuing appropriations. New nurseries 
ast be obtained, forest planting stock, 
ich takes three years to produce, must 
started; a field organization must be 
up to buy and administer the land, 
e of which could be done satisfactorily 
economically if sole dependence were 
vwced on annual appropriations which 
ght be discontinued at any time. There 
1s some opposition to a bond issue, 
inly on account of the interest pay- 
mts involved. 

iThe device finally selected by the Re- 
-estation Commission, approved by the 
‘islature and adopted by popular vote 
41931, consisted of an amendment to the 
| te constitution (Section 16, Article VII) 
hich mandated the legislatures of ensu- 
lx years to appropriate specified amounts 
inually, beginning with $1,000,000 in 
|32, increasing this amount by $200,000 
ch year until $2,000,000 was reached, 
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and then $2,000,000 a year until a total 
of $19,000,000 had been appropriated. It 
was estimated this amount added to ap- 
propriations of $400,000 and $600,000 for 
the years 1930 and 1931 respectively, 
would provide a total of $20,000,000 for 
the acquisition by the state and the plant- 
ing of 1,000,000 acres within a period of 
fifteen years. 

The Conservation Department set up 
what I suppose is the most ambitious pro- 
gram of land acquisition and reforestation 
ever undertaken by any state or nation 
equal in size to New York State. That 
program and the progress made under it 
are set forth in Table 1. 

A glance at the Table 1 shows that the 
full amount of appropriations mandated 
by the constitution has not been forth- 
coming. Perhaps this proves that the 
method of financing the work was not 
well chosen. However, it must be borne 
in mind that the depression reduced state 
revenues to such an extent that apropria- 
tions for every state activity had to be 
curtailed. It is encouraging that the Gov- 
ernor, in his budget message of 1934, rec- 
ognized the ultimate claim of the refor- 
estation program on state funds and ex- 
pressed the hope that, while the work 
must be carried on upon a reduced scale 
temporarily, the money needed should be 
made available when the condition of 
state finances should permit. 

Fortunately, about the time state oppro- 
priations for this work had to be reduced, 
the C.C.C. came to our rescue. The C.C.C, 
has made a substantial contribution to the 
carrying out of the reforestation program, 
which accounts for much of the progress 
that has been recorded to date. 

Certain features of the carrying out of 
the program deserve special comment. At 
the very beginning the state was laid out 
in so-called forest districts, and a district 
forester was employed to head up the 
work in each district. There are at pres- 
ent nine of these districts. The district 
forester is in complete charge of the work 
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in his district including the selection of 
lands to be acquired, the actual buying 
of the land, the preparation and carrying 
out of planting plans, and the protection 
and administration of the areas afterwards. 
The decentralization made possible by the 


establishment of these district offices and 


the efficient handling of the work by the 
district foresters have contributed largely 
to the success of the project, and we feel 
it has been successful. 

No limit is set by law as to the price 
that may be paid for land. This we feel, 
has been highly desirable. Nevertheless, 
the Conservation Department has set a 
maximum price per acre. This was $3 
at first but was soon increased to $3.50 
and later to $4. Not over $4 has been 
paid for any of the 396,148 acres thus 
far contracted for, and the average is 
$3.89. Nothing additional has been paid 


for timber in the farm woodlot, and while, 


every effort has been made to obtain areas 
with a maximum of open land, the lands 
thus far acquired consist of approximately 
forty per cent woodland of one kind or 
another. Where necessary we have per- 
mitted the reservation by the vendor of 
merchantable timber in the woodlot. This 
has in some cases resulted in considerable 
damage to the stand from a forestry stand- 
point. However, in view of the very def- 
inite purpose of this program to retire 
submarginal farm land for agriculture 
rather than primarily to build up a sys- 
tem of state forests, I do not see how this 
can be avoided. However, we have in 
mind a plan, to which I will refer later, 
to acquire woodlands of this type while 
they are still in relatively good condition. 

The wide distribution of the lands ac- 
quired, already consisting of 315 reforesta- 
tion areas, as each unit is termed, located 
in 33 counties, has operated to extend the 
benefits of the program over the entire 
state outside the Adirondack and Catskill 
parks, where the law excludes this for- 
estry program, and outside the metropol- 
itan area and the highly developed agri- 


TABLE 1 
NEW YORK STATE’S ENLARGED REFORESTATION PROGRAM 


PROGRESS TO OCTOBER 31, 1937 


Land Acquired Reforestation Completed 


Appropriations 


Program Actual 


Actual 


Program 


Quota 


for year 


Actual 


Program 


Year 
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(ltural northwestern counties where the 
igh value of land for other uses prevents 
fad abandonment and precludes the prac- 
fe of forestry. 

mesemably the benefits of this reforest- 
ha program are too apparent to for- 
pers to need much elaboration here, but 
| order to make this story complete they 
Nould at least be enumerated: 

hi. Advantage to agriculture through 
© retirement of these submarginal lands 
competition with the more fertile 
mds. Along with this should be men- 
pned the advantage to the owners of 
fse poorer lands who cannot make a 
Hcent living on them being able to sell 
st and get a start elsewhere. 

Economies effected through the elim- 
jation of highways and school districts 
large blocks of land are acquired for 
te forests. Along with this should be 
entioned the payment of taxes when the 
ad is in state ownership. The law pro- 
des that reforestation areas shall be 
empt from state and county taxes, but 
the purpose of all other taxes shall 
assessed the same as privately owned 
ds up to a limit equal to the price paid 
r the land by the state. 

3. Watershed protection effected by the 
forestation of these abandoned farm 
ads is of vital importance in a state like 
»w York where streams are used so in- 
asively for water power and municipal 
iter supplies. Moreover, the serious 
ods suffered by the state in recent years 
jcreases appreciation of the value of for- 
‘ed watersheds in any complete plan to 
introl floods and reduce erosion. 

|4. The future timber supply that will 
} produced will be of great value in 
jiintaining wood using industries in the 
tte and rehabilitating the communities 
jpendent upon them; and since these 
‘ite forests will be under management, 
istained yield guaranteeing the perma- 
ince of the supply of forest products is 
|foregone conclusion. This system of 
ite forests is not another Forest Pre- 
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serve, nor is it a state park; it is written 
in the law itself that the forest products 
produced on these areas may be sold and 
utilized. 

5. Hunting and fishing opportunities 
for the sportsmen of the state are mate- 
rially increased by the reforestation pro- 
gram. As fast as land is acquired it is 
marked as public hunting ground, and the 
public is invited to make use of it. With 
the increase in recent years in the posting 
of private lands against hunting and fish- 
ing, these widely distributed state areas 
are a real boon to the sportsman. An 
effort is being made, in cooperation with 
the wildlife experts of the Conservation 
Department, to conduct planting and sil- 
vicultural operations in such a manner as 
to create more favorable conditions for 
wildlife to the fullest extent possible 
without serious interference with the grow- 
ing of timber. Or is the fisherman for- 
gotten. Stream development to improve 
fishing is being carried on upon all 
streams suitable for trout. 

6. Other forms of recreation, such as 
camping, hiking and skiing will be en- 
joyed by many as the reforestation areas 
increase in size. It is not expected that 
these areas will compete with the state’s 
comprehensive system of state parks, but 
they can and will perform a most useful 
function in contributing opportunities for 
the types of recreation for which they are 
particularly adapted. 

7. Several hundred reforestation areas 
widely scattered throughout the state will 
serve to bring close to landowners demon- 
strations of the practice of forestry and 
its possibilities on privately owned lands. 

8. The improvement in the landscape 
made by replacing bare fields with verdant 
forests may seem to be a minor benefit, 
but in any state like New York, which 
derives a vast revenue from tourists, it is 
by no means negligible. 

Although the enlarged reforestation pro- 
gram is by far the largest and most com- 
prehensive effort that has thus far been 
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made to solve the state’s idle land prob- 
lem, it is not the only one. In 1934, the 
Resettlement Administration announced its 
plan for retiring farmers from submar- 
ginal farm lands and establishing them 
on better farms. A program was agreed 
upon between representatives of the Re- 
settlement Administration and the Con- 
servation Department, which called for 
the acquisition of some 60,000 acres by 
the Resettlement Administration upon the 
understanding that after acquisition the 
land would be turned over to the state 
by conveyance or lease for administra- 
tion. Areas were selected which would 
be most useful to the state conservation 
program. Furthermore, it was agreed 
that one group of five areas, containing 
approximately 20,000 acres, located in 
Tompkins and adjoining counties would 
be handled eventually by the Conserva- 
tion Department primarily as_reforesta- 
tion areas, while another group of ten 
areas, located in the counties of Chau- 
tauqua, Allegany, Livingston, Ontario, 
Yates, Oswego, Jefferson, Madison, Dela- 
ware, Albany, Tompkins, and Schuyler, 
containing approximately 40,000 acres, 
would be handled by the same department 
primarily as wildlife refuges. As things 
stand at present, about seventy-five per 
cent of the land has been acquired by the 
federal government and considerable “de- 
velopment work” has been done; but no 
final arrangements have been made for 
turning these areas over to the state, 

At this point, pertinent questions are 
“What of the future? The program de- 
scribed is apparently limited to one mil- 
lion out of nearly six million acres of 
idle land in the state; how about the other 
five million acres?” Fair questions, but I 
believe I have the answers for them. 

As to the limitations of our present 
enlarged reforestation program, if the 
purchase and development of the first 
million acres works out as well as we 


“Anon, State planning for New York. New York State Planning Board. p. 32. 1935, 


‘Idem. p. 48. 
"Idem, p. 48. 
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believe it will, no one has any idea i al) 


the program will be stopped there. A 
a matter of fact, the State Planning) 


by a recommendation that “at least four 
and a half million acres should be grad 
ally acquired by the state and used fon 
limber production, for game and _ wildlifel 
protection, for watershed protection and 
for public recreation.”? | 

I have mentioned the desirability 
bringing into state ownership areas 0 
existing forest to be operated to demon¥ 
strate the practice of forestry in natural 
forest areas. No state funds are availablel 
for the acquisition of such forests, but iff 
is hoped that if appropriations are forth 
coming under the Fulmer Act the money 
may be used to add. desirable areas 1H 
natural woodland to the existing reforestag 
tion areas. The State Planning Board has 
also recommended this, not only as an aidil 
to the sustained yield of timber products 
but also “to stimulate forest managemenk 
on privately owned forest lands.’ i 

Extension of the State Forest Preservé 
up to seventy-five per cent of the areat 
included within the Adirondack and Cats: 
kill parks is also contemplated at some 
future time. It has been recommendec} 
by the State Planning Board.> Although# 
not directed primarily at making idle 
lands productive such a program would} 
undoubtedly result in bringing under 
state administration a certain amount od 
this class of land. | 

All of these plans combined call for a} 
public domain of some nine million acres} 
of which about four and a half million} 
would be in state forests, something ovei 
four million in the Forest Preserve ane 
the rest in state parks. Forestry is 0¥ 
fundamental importance in the manage 
ment of this entire area. In other words 
forestry in the broadest concept of thi} 
word, offers the best solution yet foun¢ 
for our idle land problem. 


} Mr. A. F. Hawes: I think we will all 
ee that this report of Mr. Howard’s indi- 
tes a splendid record of accomplishment 
| New York State. The fact that people 
i the state voted this large sum of money 
or reforestation is in itself a fine vote of 
bnfidence in the work that was started 
Ver fifty years ago by Clifford Pettis, and 
thich has been carried on by Mr. Howard. 
As Mr. Howard has indicated, condi- 
ons in New York State are quite different 
om those in New England. Farm land 
pandonment came later in New York 
an in New England and the state has 
een able to reforest these lands at a very 
asonable cost. Abandonment of farm 
nds in New England began much earlier 
an in New York, and as I analyze the 
uation, it was due to different causes. 
bandonment in New England has been 
e more to what might be called tech- 
»logical reasons than to the wearing out 
the soil. 

When the Erie Canal reduced the cost 
a ton of wheat from Buffalo to New 
ork by $88, the growing of wheat in 
ew England was doomed, but not be- 
use the soil had been worn out. And 
aen the railroads were built and re- 
igeration cars came in, the beef industry 
New England was doomed. ‘The intro- 
iction of modern farm machinery made 
still more impossible for our New Eng- 
nd farms to compete with the great 
irms of the West. These causes led to 
land abandonment as early as 1840 
-d 1845 and the process has gone on 
badily since that time. 

1A study made recently in Windham 
yunty, comparing the present day figures 
th those obtained by Professor Moss in 
114, indicates that Windham County has 
len reverting to woods at the rate of 
jarly one per cent a year since 1914. 
} careful study of one township which 
jd 72 per cent of its area in 1914, now 
{s 82 per cent of its area in woods. Of 
ysurse, every area must have a saturation 


> 
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point. There must be some farm lands 
left in almost any county. Furthermore, 
even in our state forests only about 10 
per cent of the open land can be planted 
at a reasonable annual cost, as compared 
with 60 per cent of the lands that New 
York has acquired. 

It seems to me that the influence of the 
New York program on the national pro- 
gram has been over emphasized. The 
President appears to regard the whole 
country as a great New York State and 
this, no doubt, influenced him to recom- 
mend the midwestern shelterbelt program. 

Nature has reforested the lands of New 
England poorly and with inferior species. 
But I am not certain that our “extensive” 
system of forestry will not yield as good 
returns on the investment as the expensive 
and intensive program of New York State. 
It seems to me that New England has an 
opportunity, at least certain parts of it, 
to demonstrate the value of standard for- 
estry practices, of the improvement of 
natural stands, and of low cost forestry 
methods. 

Forestry is still in the sentimental stage. 
Recreation, hunting, fishing, and the beau- 
tification of the landscape are the main 
reasons why legislatures and county offi- 
cials are willing to spend public money 
for forestry. I think the fact that no for- 
estry is permitted, because of constitu- 
tional provisions, in the great forest pre- 
serves of the Adirondacks and Catskills, 
while at the same time the people vote 
millions of dollars to reforest abandoned 
land, indicates that forestry is still in the 
sentimental stage. To make lasting prog- 
ress forestry must be placed on an eco- 
nomic basis. The sooner we demonstrate 
that the practice of forestry is a paying 
proposition the sooner we will get ahead. 

I believe that it would be a better pol- 
icy for New York State, instead of permit- 
ting the owner to remove the timber in 
order that the land may be purchased 
cheaply, to pay a little more for the land 
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and such timber as may be on it at the 
time the sale is arranged. If such a pol- 
icy were followed it would be possible for 
the state to get revenue from the purchased 
lands at a much earlier date. I would 
like to see some advance made in that 
direction. 

For four years the C.C.C. has made 
possible a considerable amount of forest 
practice throughout the entire country, 
but apparently with very little economic 
return. Some time ago the President 
sent a telegram to the governor of every 
state asking that part of the revenue from 
these activities be credited to the federal 
treasury. It would appear that Connec- 
ticut has returned more money to the 
federal treasury than all the other states 
combined. If we put forestry on an eco- 
nomic, money paying basis we would 
have less difficulty getting state legisla- 
ture and the federal government to sup- 
port it. 


Chairman Evans: Did I understand you 
to say, Mr. Howard, that you contem- 


plated nine million acres of public domain 
in New York State? 


Mr. Howard: That is right; nine mil- 
lion acres out of a total area of thirty 
million acres. This has been recom- 
mended by the State Planning Board. 


Mr. Bernard Frank: Mr. Howard made 
a statement to the effect that the Adiron- 
dack preserve was set aside apparently on 
sentiment. I wish Mr. Howard would 
enlighten us further on the reasons for 
establishing this preserve. 


Mr. Howard: The Adirondack preserve 
was created over 50 years ago. It was 
originally intended that this preserve 
would be operated as a state forest. How- 
ever, in 1894 public interest in its pro- 
tection got through a constitutional amend- 
ment providing that it forever should be 
kept as wild forest land and that the tim- 
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ber thereon should not be sold, removec 
or destroyed. It is quite apparent fror 
the constitutional amendments that hay 
been proposed from time to time that th: 
sentiment still persists. 


property value of the State of New Yor 
and the average value per acre of forest 


land. 


Mr. Howard: 1 am sorry I cannot an 
swer that question. I do know that th 
nine million acres of eventual public de 
main, as suggested by the Planning Board 
would be only a very small proportic 
of the total property valuation of the 
state. 


Dean Hugo Winkenwerder: Are 
people who live on submarginal land 
New York State the type that can 
placed on a better quality of soil ane 
progress? In Washington we came to 
conclusion that many people on sub 
ginal land prefer to live that way. They 
have a cow, a few chickens, and do som 
hunting. When placed on land that sho 
be handled scientifically they do not 
very far. Have you had any experienc 
with this problem in New York? 


Mr. Howard: Not much. Only a ver} 
small proportion of the lands we hav. 
bought were actually occupied. Thee 
lands were abandoned. The owners wer 
working on other jobs or on other farm 
but they have held their land. I think 
fair proportion of the owners would mak 
good in farming elsewhere. tj 

Mr. A. Bond: Is there not a possibilit 
that the sentiment for preserves may nd 
be passed on to reforestation areas, §| 
that by the time they come into produchih 
their use will be restricted? We knoif 
that the “Society for Prevention of Cuff 
ting in the Adirondacks” is very activelj} 


r. Howard: 1 doubt if a strong effort 
1 ever be made to prevent the opera- 
of reforestation areas as state forests. 
m the very start we have maintained 
t the acquisition of these lands was 
to increase the forest preserves or to 
ate another state park; that they were 
be state forests. There has been in- 
ed into the law regulating the reforest- 
n areas, the statement that the timber 
reon may be cut and sold. Incidentally, 
present president of the Association 
the Protection of the Adirondacks was 
ember of the reforestation committee 
t drafted the present law that created 
se areas and he is heartily sympathetic 
the proposed operation of these areas. 


r. E. P. Morris: 1 think the agency 
iring that land has a moral obliga- 
to help resettle the people whose land 
ught. Is New York State doing any- 
g actively toward finding suitable re- 
ations for them; and, I should also 
to know if these people relocate in 
York State, or elsewhere. 


r. Howard: | can’t answer that ques- 
because we haven’t followed up the 
tively few families who were occupy- 
the farm lands at the time we acquired 
m. 


nidentified questioner: | would like 
ask how much land would be left for 
vate industry after the state acquires 
e million acres of public domain. 


r. Howard: About four and a half or 
> million acres of the nine million 
‘es to be acquired will be forest land. 
e present forest area of the state is 
imated to be about thirteen million 
‘es. Therefore, between six and seven 
llion acres of forest land would be left 
private ownership. 


Mr. H. A. Reynolds: Has any progress 
m made in establishing town or school 
trict forests? 
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Mr. Howard: We have made consider- 
able progress in the establishment of such 
forests. There are about four hundred of 
them at the present time but I am unable 
to tell you their total area. They account 
for the planting of several million trees 
each year. 


Chairman Evans: I have often heard 
the opinion expressed that an extension 
of county forests, either as a county or 
town unit, may have an adverse effect 
upon the development of a state forest 
system. 


Mr. Howard: This is possible. The 
theory of a county forest system is ex- 
cellent, namely, that it would include ~ 
the smaller areas of abandoned farm land 
from fifty to several hundred acres. How- 
ever, if no restraint is placed on counties 
in acquiring land they frequently select 
small parcels of land in the mid Ile of an 
area that eventually would include three 
or four thousand acres of forest land, 
thus blocking the establishment of a state 
forest. I do not think that the acquisition 
of lands by towns and school districts 
will have an important effect on a state 
forest program because it will not be so 
extensive. However, I feel that there is 
a possibility that county forest programs 
may interfere with the siate forest pro- 
gram. 


Mr. H. H. Chapman: In New York 
State, as every forester knows, there is an 
extensive area on which the practice of 
all commercial forestry was prohibited 
by constitutional amendment in 1904. 
There is no use thinking that this restric- 
tion will be set aside because it isn’t. 
The point I wish to bring to your atten- 
tion is something else. These enthusiasts 
overreached themselves when they  stip- 
ulated that this area was to remain wild 
land in its primitve state and that no tim- 
ber was to be cut for any purpose what- 
This stipulation has created an 
The constitutional 


soever. 
impossible situation. 
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amendment was intended ostensibly to 
preserve these wild lands from all dese- 
cration but actually it prohibited the devel- 
opment of means of access for anybody 
to enjoy it. There are areas in the pre- 
serves that no one has seen except poach- 
ers and other disreputable characters who 
take advantage of their inaccessibility and 
use them for their own purposes. The 
real reason for acquiring these areas was 
for the enjoyment of vast multitudes of 
people—that is what New York State 
wanted. But many individuals have the 
idea of a wonderful primitive wilderness, 
without a tree cut and with animals scam- 
pering around, and nobody but themselves 
to enjoy it. And not even these can take 
full advantage of the area; there is no way 
for them to get into it. 


Mr. R. S. Kellogg: 1 would like to say 
a word on this question of sentiment 
which might be of interest to some of our 
friends who do not live and pay taxes 
in New York State. There is no question 
that New York State has had a vast senti- 
mental campaign on state parks. 
surprise you to know that the sentiment of 
New York State, as registered by its voters, 
is at least fifty per cent uninterested. Now 
that is a fact. This famous twenty million 
dollar twenty year program, all of which 
has been administered by Bill Howard, 
was voted on at an election a few years 
ago, and half of the voters voting in that 
election did not vote on the forestry pro- 
gram. It was carried by the affirmative 
vote of twenty-five per cent of the voters 
of the state. That was a test of sentiment. 
So I say half of the voters in New York 
State didn’t care a hoot about the pro- 
gram—at least they didn’t vote. Lots of 
others voted against it. I voted against 
it for the very simple reason that there 
was no economic justification for putting 
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twenty dollars per acre into raw land, am 
pretty poor raw land at that, with th 
expectation that it would be successful 
We don’t know enough about planting,) 
what to plant, and what the market fo: 
the product will be fifty or one hundred| 
years from now to justify it as an eco) 
nomic program. Therefore, W 
York State has embarked on a_purel 
sentimental project, or at least on a proj 
ect with a sentimental basis. Now if 
state wants to tax itself to pay the burden 
of putting thirty per cent of its land into} 
forests, which I hope will be handled asi 
forests but probably won’t be handled at, 
all, and if the state wants to spend its 
money for this purpose to have some 
thing to look at, all well and good, but 
don’t call it forestry. Call it something 
else. a 


Mr. Howard: 1 do not believe that 
used the term forestry in connection with 
the forest preserves except in so far ae 
protection and general administrative 
problems were concerned. As for th 
justification of the expenditure of twe 
million dollars on the enlarged refore 
tion project, I am quite willing to agrew 


natural timber stands would have beer 
a better investment than the purchase of 
open lands requiring planting. ' 
other hand, I am not willing to say tha 
the program is not Dethe because ii} 
involves many other considerations besidel} 
the actual return to be obtained by thi} 
state from the sale of timber. It hai 
agricultural implications upon which } 
did not touch. Because of these and be 
cause of the many advantages I mentione: 
in my paper, I think, from a public poiri 
of view, the investment the state has madd 
in reforestation areas is thoroughly jus) 


tified. 


| =) UBLISHED criticism of the Resettle- 
‘ment Administration —now called 
the Farm Security Administration— 
s been mostly superficial, uninformed 
d animated by political objectives. Since 
s work appears to be closing out, a study 
what it attempted, what it accom- 
fished, and the value of those accom- 
fishments is needed. Such a study of 
ss Land Utilization Program is here at- 
mpted. It is based on over two years’ 
imate contact as head of the Project 
ganning Unit of the Land Utilization 
vision in Region I, comprising New 
gland and the Middle Atlantic States. 
1e writer’s specific job was to head up 
e work of planning its conservation de- 
lopments. He resigned voluntarily and 
is no axes to grind. 


OBJECTIVES 


‘The objectives of the original program 
sre to demonstrate the feasibility of re- 
loving people from submarginal land 
oder agricultural production and to re- 
ttle these people on good land, where 
would be possible for them to make 
living. The expected benefits were to 
» both social and economic, and to ac- 
ue not only to the persons resettled, but 
} the communities from which they were 
“moved, in reduced cost of road main- 
inance, upkeep of isolated rural schools, 
id the like. Farmers on better lands 
lere also to be benefited by not having 
t compete with products produced under 
4 starvation economy. Conservation was 
; benefit by the utilization of these lands 
r forestry, wildlife, and recreation. 

| These objectives should be unchallenged 
7 those believing that it is a proper 
jmction of government to promote the 
eneral welfare and the proper use of 
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natural resources. Certainly foresters, 
after asserting for a generation that far 
too much land is being cultivated, which 
is better suited to forests than farms, 
should not do so. 

Much submarginal agricultural land has 
already been purchased for public forests, 
most of it, however, after it was com- 
pletely abandoned and frequently not till 
it had grown up to more or less worth- 
less types of vegetation. Unquestionably 
there has been a social gain from its ac- 
quisition, but the gain would probably 
have been much greater if the land could 
have been taken over when it first entered 
the submarginal stage, before the cycle of 
progressive poverty individual and com- 
munity, had run its course and the lands 
generally had become progressively less 
valuable for conservation purposes. This 
approach is hereafter referred to as the 
unit approach. 

The method of carrying out these ideas 
was to set up demonstration projects, pur- 
chase the land, resettle the inhabitants on 
good land and develop the land purchased 
for conservation purposes. In Region I, 
twelve projects were established, one each 
in Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Delaware; two each in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; and four in New York. They 
totaled sligntly over 190,000 acres. Judg- 
ment as to the success of these projects 
must be on these bases: 

(1) Were the lands chosen not only 
submarginal for agriculture, but Jands on 
which there were sufficient inhabitants or 
at least farm owners who were in dis- 
tressed circumstances, so that their re- 
moval would afford a convincing demon- 
stration of the value of this unit ap- 
proach? (2) Were the inhabitants re- 
settled successfully? (3) Were the lands 
properly developed for various conserva- 
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tion uses? The last is of less importance 
as a criterion than the others, since the 
development of submarginal lands for 
such uses has been going on for many 
years, although demonstration still has a 
value in states which do not have public 
forest or park areas. No demonstrations 
of the resettlement have previously been 
attempted. 
Lanp ACQUISITION 


In the summer of 1934, the assistance 
of state agricultural, planning and con- 
servation groups was sought in the loca- 
tion of areas suited to demonstration pur- 
poses. 

Judgment on the purchase program re- 
quires answers to four questions: 

1. Was the land acquired submarginal; 
was it suited to conservation uses; and 
were the owners and the community in 
social and economic distress? 

2. Were the areas acquired of sufficient 
size to be significant? 

3. Were the prices paid reasonable 
from all points of view? 

4. Was the purchase work well organ- 
ized and conducted? 

Briefly, the writer offers the following 
answers to these questions: 

The lands were submarginal with the 
legitimate exceptions of tracts purchased 
to round out areas suitable for administra- 
tion, and the addition of certain areas 
purchased later in the program for recrea- 
tional development. Certain purchase 
areas were located in sections where the 
cycle of land abandonment had so far 
run its course that few distressed families 
or little distress ownership remained. 
While the public acquisition of such areas 
for conservation purposes was certainly 
desirable, it gave little opportunity for an 
immediate demonstration of the possibil- 
ities of resettling distressed families or 
reducing surplus agricultural production. 
With the exception of a few very small 
and detached areas, too small unless ex- 
tended to be worthwhile, all the lands 
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were suitable for conservation or rec 
reation purposes. q 

2. The purchase areas as originall, 
layed out were probably sufficiently e: 
tensive for demonstrating areas, as late 
cut down most of them were not. TI 
widening of the scope of the program int 
the spring of 1935 to take in areas 
pecially suited to recreation resulted in 
the adding of a number of small detached 
areas valuable enough in themselves but} 
of little value in view of the origi all 
aims of the program. : | 

3. It has been claimed that the R. A, 
paid more for its lands than was paid int 
other acquisition programs in the same| 
states. On projects where the land wast 
just entering the submarginal stage and( 
going farms were being taken, it naturally 
would. In the second place, as the pro- 
gram was set up, time was at a premi m.. 
The government could not wait till ami 
owner was ready to sell at a reasonable 
price. Don’t think a farmer on submai 
ginal land always wants to sell out it 
a hurry. Naturally higher prices were 
paid than if the purchases had been sprea 
over a wider area and a longer time. 1 
view of all the circumstances, the wri 
believes the average prices were reason 


able. 4 

4. It is difficult to give other than a 
negative answer to the question: Was the 
purchase work well organized and con 
ducted? Its financing was not workeé 
out in advance, objectives were ofter 
changed and sufficient time was not al. 
lowed for a program of such magnitude: 

The program was started without any 
definite allotment for land purchase. Of) 
ficials were given the impression that tha 
more land optioned, the more funds would 
be forthcoming. In September 1935! 
after optioning had been going on fox 
many months, a definite sum for lang 
purchase was allotted. This sum was sé 
much less than that anticipated that i) 
was necessary to drop many options anq 
reduce the size of many of the purchas) 


eas to the point of little demonstration 
flue. This left many submarginal farm- 
s feeling that Uncle Sam had not kept 
Ss promises. The funds finally set up 
jr purchase were allotted from work re- 
pf funds, which complicated an agricul- 
ral and conservation program with a 
brk relief program. A few months be- 
‘re the definite allotment of funds was 
ade, the scope of the program had been 
foadened to take in lands specifically 
ited to recreation. This resulted in the 
dition of small, detached, relatively high 
st areas without particular social prob- 
ms, and the dropping of larger low 
st acreage where there were such prob- 
ms. 

When the program was first set up it 
as expected that lands would be paid 
r within six months of optioning, al- 
ough experience of other government 
d state agencies show that where a large 
mber of tracts are concerned, two years 
sually elapses before all matters of title, 
pundary survey, and the other necessary 
rmalities can be complied with. Very 
le land was paid for in six months after 
tioning, or in a year for that matter. 
fter two years some of it is not yet paid 
yr and in some cases several years more 
nay be required to complete the trans- 
ction. 

Doubtless the R.A. has acquired more 
nd in two years than any other federal 
zency ever did in the same time. It 
as a tremendous job and much hard and 
Intelligent work was done to hasten pay- 
ents. But this gives little comfort to the 
larmer who optioned his land in the win- 
br of 1935, and two years later still is 
Faiting for his check after having twice 
enewed his option, given the government 
f lease to work on his property, and thus 
bst part use of it, and had to pay two 
ie The cancelling of op- 
fons and the long delays in payment have 
faused a great deal of unwarranted dis- 
yess by an organization which set out to 
elieve these same people from distress. 
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RESETTLEMENT AND Community SAvINGcS 


Success in resettling people living on 
submarginal land is one of the real keys 
to the success of the program. Since, in- 
sofar as the writer knows, no large scale 
attempts to resettle people living on sub- 
marginal land previously have been made, 
development of a satisfactory method for 
so doing would be of great economic and 
social value. 

When options were taken on inhabited 
property the owner was asked to state 
whether he wished to be “resettled,” that 


is, set up in farming on good land else- 


where. If he wished to be resettled, he 
was assured that it would be done. Ap- 
parently, however, no definite plans were 
made to handle resettlement when the 
projects were set up. Every time an op- 
tion was accepted with a resettlement un- 
derstanding, a definite plan should have 
been made, as to where and how to re- 
settle that family. Naturally the work of 
resettling has been very slow. Probably 
sooner or later, those who desired resettle- 
ment will somehow be gotten onto other 
farms; if not, an excellent collection of 
broken promises will have been made and 
little social gain registered. 

There seem to be two methods of re- 
settlement. One may be called the “com- 
munity method.” A tract of land of good 
quality is found and divided up into farm 
units; all the to-be-resettled farmers are 
gathered up, houses built for them, maybe 
a school house, community hall, and the 
like, and they are set up in business. The 
other method is the so-called “infiltration 
method.” A good farm is selected here 
and there, bought and the house and barn 
fixed up or new ones built, and the re- 
settler is told, “here you are.” The latter 
is the method used for most of the Land 
Utilization Division clients, 

In both methods it is generally neces- 
sary to advance considerable money to 
the resettler to start him on his new place, 
his equity in his old one having been 
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low. Even with the very liberal credit 
terms it may take him many years to 
clear up his indebtedness. 

Although the resettlement program has 
progressed very slowly, speed is no 
criterion of its ultimate success. Several 
years of case studies are required to deter- 
mine whether those who were resettled can 
make the adjustments necessary to farm 
good land and pay off their indebtedness 
within a reasonable length of time. Some 
believe this can happen only in the case 
of those removed from areas just entering 
the submarginal stage, where they still 
have considerable equity in their places 
and have not degenerated to a backwoods 
economy. 

Few of the areas in Region I are of 
sufficient size or sufficiently blocked up to 
significantly reduce the road and school 
budgets of the local communities. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Since development of submarginal land 
for conservation purposes is not new, its 
demonstration value in this program was 
confined largely to those states where such 
work was new and to those projects in 
which it was of a new type. Its work 
relief value, however, has been incontest- 
able, and perhaps, considering the fantas- 
tic conditions under which the program 
operated its chief justification. 

In May 1935, when it was discovered 
that the only way to obtain funds to pay 
for the land was to make a relief work 
program of its development, optionirg was 
very far from complete and the location 
and character of the lands which it was 
proposed to develop only partially known. 
Nevertheless, plans and estimates of the 
cost of development had to be made. As 
someone has said, “They were for a hypo- 
thetical area, with unlimited labor and 
funds, and for an indefinite period.” In 
September of that year the area was 
radically reduced in some places and ex- 
panded in others; consequently, both 
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plans and estimates had to be guessed at 
all over again. That December, when 
work was started, only a few tracts were 
paid for, and the only way land could be 
found on which to work was to secure | 
leases from the owners. If one refused, | 
that was that, even though the tract was | 
the most important on the project. 
later a lease could not be renewed, that 
also was that. If a lease stipulated that — 
only dead trees could be cut, nothing else | 
could be done. Consequently, no orderly 
work program was possible. Even as late | 


work on an ordetle basis for this reason, | 
if for no other. 4 

The Land Utilization Division had beeiil 
built up for land economic studies and | 
land acquisition work. Except for a few 
foresters working on acquisition, it con- 
tained no conservation technicians. <A | 
strong force trained in this work was 
never built up in Washington. It was 
impossible to secure appointment of an 
adequate regional technical _ staff for 
months after the development program — 
had been decided upon. Technical staffs 
on the projects were not appointed till the | 
relief laborers actually went to work early — 
in December. Thus, six months were 
wasted which should have been used in 
making definite plans, and several thou-_ 
sand laborers went to work without def: 
inite plans as to what they should do or 
proper equipment with which to do it. 

Since this was a relief program, labor 
had to be used when and where it was 
available, not when and where it was 
needed. Hence unnecessary work had to 
be done at one time and in one place, 
and desirable work left undone in another, 
This, combined with difficulties involving — 
land status, made conduct of field work a 
nightmare. 

These difficulties were increased by an 
unsound form of organization and lack 
of proper type of personnel. The Land | 
Utilization Division was divided into two 
sections; one to plan the work, the other || 


execute it. Several other sections (not 
of the Land Utilization Division) 
jd duties that cut across one or both of 


This form of organization may be suc- 
psful in an engineering or architectural 
, Where one group of technicians plans 
Structure and the other builds it. Ap- 
led to conservation, it is unsound. At 
‘tat point does the work of a designer 
tive off and that of a builder begin in 
estry, in wildlife projects, or in 
all scale landscape operations? The 
sult was confusion, misunderstanding, 
icting orders, inefficiency, and lack 
responsibility in Washington, which 
urally extended to regional and proj- 
offices and often left the project man- 
er to make decisions outside his field 
competence. The situation was made 
=n worse by the fact that in the Wash- 
on office the planning group, except 
two foresters acting chiefly in advisory 
pacity, was composed of agricultural 
mnomists, and the development group 
irely of engineers, apparently more re- 
onsible to the W.P.A. than to the R.A. 
erefore, Washington could not set up 
pad orienting policies for the guidance 
the field force but attempted to super- 
se detail to an absurd degree. 

Every individual job, from a picnic 
eplace to a ten-mile truck trail, had to 
approved in Washington, and the me- 
anics for one were as great as for the 
aer. If the costs varied beyond a small 
frcentage from the estimate the plan had 
tbe revised. Preparing and continually 
ising these hundreds of minor plans 
Ft the regional and project staffs little 
Ine for real planning or field work. In 


tas without knowledge of conservation 
prk, often with extraordinary results. 
br instance, a set of topographic maps 
‘re returned because “the contour lines 
= confusing and it is not apparent that 
sy are essential for locating roads or 
er proposed developments.” Long de- 
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lays in approval of these plans further 
complicated field work. 

Among the less serious matters in this 
extraordinary set-up was a special office 
to handle labor relations, one of whose 
rulings was that truck drivers should work 
shorter hours than laborers; another office 
to handle safety matters that wanted wood- 
choppers to wear goggles; and a sanitary 
office that wanted all picnic areas 
equipped with flush-toilets and bubbling 
drinking fountains. 

In July 1937, the projects were prac- 
tically turned over to the W.P.A., which 
at once ordered drastic reductions in su- 
pervisory personnel. Consequently, cer- 
tain classes of work had to be discon- 
tinued and other kinds left without ade- 
quate supervision. The W.P.A. decided 
also which jobs should be continued. 
Balanced programs, agreements with states, 
practically completed construction seemed 
to mean nothing. Work on half-completed 
buildings was stopped; funds were refused 
for the construction of water and sanitary 
facilities on otherwise completed instal- 
lations. 

In such a set-up it is not surprising that 
mistakes were made, but that so much was 
done and not all of it badly. Perhaps the 
combination of millions of dollars and 
thousands of men is bound to produce 
something concrete, if only as a by-prod- 
uct of waste and confusion. Statistically, 
the results are impressive. Final ap- 
praisal of their worth cannot be made till 
the work is finished. If the results are 
good, it is due to the loyalty and hard- 
work of foresters and other technicians 
who struggled to the limit to make them 
so. The following brief notes on various 
types of work are intended merely to be 
indicative. 

Forestry.—Since field work started in 
December, thousands of men had to be 
thrown into the woods without any prep- 
arations. Costs were unreasonable and 
the stand improvement work was by no 
means of high quality. Far too much 
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labor was spent on brush disposal and too 
little acreage covered in proportion to 
the number of men employed. It is diffi- 
cult to blame the project foresters. Little 
land was available and since no road 
work had been done, it was impossible 
to properly distribute the men. Later 
standards and costs improved markedly, 
and on certain projects, in the opinion of 
outstanding foresters not in the R.A., the 
work was of a very high grade. However, 
it was never possible to get sufficient com- 
petent supervision to prevent a great deal 
of boondoggling in the woods, chiefly in 
unnecessary handling of slash. In July 
1937, the W.P.A. regulations required that 
forestry staffs be cut almost to zero. Con- 
sequently if large numbers of relief work- 
ers are put into the woods this winter, 
little can be expected of the quality of 
the work. 

Despite attempts to cut as little wood 
as possible by working in young stands 
and thinning old ones lightly, thousands 
of cords were cut. Starting in the sum- 
mer of 1935, urgent requests had gone to 
Washington to set up an adequate system 
for disposing of this material by sale or 
by gift to relief agencies. Up to July 
1937, this has not been done. Conse- 
quently much revenue has been lost to 
the government, much hardship has been 
caused to people on relief, and products 
have been disposed of in very informal 
ways. 

In the summer of 1936 type mapping 
was started on all projects. It went slowly 
as it had to be done with relief labor 
supervised by foresters just out of school, 
hired on a relief basis. In June 1937, 
when the field work was practically done, 
W.P.A. stopped the job. It probably nev- 
er will be finished. 

Because large amounts of open lands 
were acquired, the contemplated planting 
program was large. But because of the 
difficulties in getting trees, either by pur- 
chase, through state nurseries, or by es- 
tablishing nurseries, the actual planting 
was cut down to a nominal amount. 
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Erosion Control.—On certain projects | 
soil erosion was sufficiently advanced t 
justify extended treatment. It was pos 
sible to start it on only one project. O 
others it was being carefully planned las 
summer when stopped by the W.P.A. y 

Roads.—Service and construction stand. } 
ards were deliberately set higher than | 
those of some other government agencies | 
conducting conservation work. The writer 
believes that high standards are justified 
for these small, intensively managed areas, | 
Others may disagree. Since it was pos 
sible to rebuild the necessary public 
roads, the project road systems are gen- 
erally well integrated and adequate. 

Recreation—Some of the eso 
areas were, physically speaking, in the: 
state park class and deserved at least a 
year’s careful study by high class land- 4 
scape men thoroughly familiar with state 4 
park work. When these were finally ap-. 
Work 


difficult or impossible to correct. 
one has ideas about landscape and recrea-- 
tion. In the R.A. non-technicians in hi 
places could make decisions in matters 
outside their competence. The most i 
portant areas lay in states without state: 
park systems, hence it was difficult to: 
forecast either the probable type of use 
or the policies of operation. No one 
knew how long the program would lastt 
or how much could be spent on it. All 
in all it was often impossible to establish 1 
sound basic designs and install features: 
that could later be expanded or modified 
as use developed. It is to be hoped that 
the basic errors were few in number, and 
that notwithstanding W.P.A. and_ other! 
restrictions, essential features will be pro-: 
vided before the work is finished. Cer- 
tain important recreation areas are en-) 
tirely dependent upon the building of 
rather large dams. If these dams aref 
not built, much valuable work will be\ 
lost. 


Wildlife Work.—One project was de-| 


pted almost entirely to wildlife develop- 
jent, and the plans were made by the 
fate. Elsewhere wildlife work was sub- 
fdinated to forestry or recreation, but 
ven full recognition in connection with 
oth. Supposedly standard practices were 
lowed and developments requiring ex- 
ssive maintenance costs were avoided. 
nce wildlife work is still largely experi- 
ental, it was tapered off last spring and 
attempt was made to put in a series 
* sample plots to determine the value of 
ye work accomplished. The writer does 
ot know whether this was actually done. 
In addition to general wildlife work, 
oO projects were provided with rather 
aborate set-ups for wildlife research. 
hese should be of great value to the in- 
itutions to which they are attached. A 
ries of small nurseries for growing game 
od shrubs were also established. These 
ay or may not be kept up by the states. 
Other Developments——Construction of 
o branch research stations was planned 
r the Forest Service, one of which was 
arted. Whether either will be finished 
smains to be seen. Work on both has 
sen greatly complicated by all the cir- 
mstances of the set-up. Finally, two 
prest schools have been provided with 
hool forests in a more or less developed 
cate. 

Disposition oF Lanps 


The original arrangements, with the 
ate agencies, which were expected, or are 
ixpecting, to take over the projects when 
ompleted, were rather informal. There 
as no definite lease, treaty, agreement, 
te whatever it may be called, between the 
kates and the federal government defining 
ne rights, duties, and obligations of each. 
she drafting of definite agreements under 
hich the states will maintain the lands 
lr conservation purposes according to 
sasonable standards, dragged until quite 
ecently, but is now understood to be un- 
erway. 

| Lack of definite agreements has been 
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unfortunate. The state agencies, not know- 
ing when or under what conditions trans- 
fer would occur, were not always willing 
to make desirable cooperative agreements 
regarding development; furthermore it 
has encouraged maneuvering in certain 
states to upset original understandings. 

Obviously the transfer should not be 
postponed indefinitely, nor should the 
federal government retain management 
of these small areas, many of which in- 
terlock with state forests, or other forms 
of state ownership. 


EVALUATION OF THE LAND UTILIZATION 
PROGRAM 


Evaluation of the work of the program 
can be made on three bases: 

1. What are its positive accomplish- 
ments in acquisition of subinarginal lands, 
the resettling of their stranded popula- 
tion, and the development of the lands 
for conservation purposes? 

2. What new concepts and methods of 
dealing with submarginal land, and their 
social, economic, and conservation prob- 
lems did it introduce? 

3. What are the prospects of the sound 
features of ils program being copied on 
a significant scale? 

The writer believes the following to be 
a fair appraisal: 

Positive Accomplishment.—Nearly 200,- 
000 acres of land have been added to the 
state forests and other conservation areas 
in seven states, in three of which there 
were previously no state forests or parks 
of consequence. These lands have been 
developed to some degree of intensity for 
forestry, recreational, and wildlife uses, 
but the work has been spotty and some of 
it of unknown value; probably on the 
whole about up to the C.C.C. standard in 
its first year or two. Till the work is 
completed final evaluation is impossible. 
It has resettled a certain number of peo- 
ple who might otherwise have remained 
on submarginal land on a_ constantly 
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diminishing income. The reaction of these 
people to a more favorable environment 
remains to be determined. Very valuable 
work relief has been afforded in many 
areas where ordinary work relief projects 
were non-existent. 

What New Ideas Has It Introduced?— 
The basic idea of attacking the submar- 
ginal land, social regeneration, and con- 
servation program as a unit, was large- 
ly a new concept—at least embodied in a 
formal policy. It has produced no ade- 
quate methods for resettling large numbers 
of people, nor. has it made any significant 
advances in existing methods of land ac- 
quisition or conservation development. In 
those states without a well developed pub- 
lic land ownership program, it has intro- 
duced the idea in a concrete form. 

Will Sound Features Be Copied?—Time 
alone will tell. Frankly, the writer hopes 
so but believes the chances would be 
greater had the program been better han- 
dled. 

If the above appraisal is substantially 
correct, why were the results not more 
satisfactory? To the writer’s mind there 
are three main reasons: 

1. Too little time was allowed for such 
an elaborate and partially experimental 
program. There is a point beyond which 
it is impossible to go in the substitution 
of money for time in the expectation of 
getting satisfactory results. The program 
should have been launched on not less 
than a five-year basis. 

2. The R.A. administrative set-up was 
too complicated for efficient operation. 
It promoted interior conflicts, lack of cen- 
tralized responsibility, and multitudes of 
conflicting aims. 

3. The personnel policy was not con- 
ducive to obtaining or holding the best 
type of personnel for the work of utiliz- 
ing technical training to the best advan- 
tage. 

The policy of using political appointees 
without apparent qualifications, either 
technical or practical, in high and key 
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places and the requiring of political 
dorsement for all but a limited class 
personnel had its well understood effects, 
That of restricting the use of foresters ant 
other technicians in conservation work to 
advisory or relatively minor administra: } 
tive posts, was at least ill-advised, parti 
ularly in the development program. The 
lack of any system for rewarding efficiency — 
of technical employees often left them at | 
the mercy of superiors without the neces- 
sary qualifications for evaluating their 
services. With frequent personnel reduc 
tions, changes in classifications and _ the } 
like, it was often difficult either to save 
the more efficient or to get rid of the ine 
competent technicians. Too much de- | 
pended on “influence.” Much was said 
about civil service, adequate qualifications, | 
length of service, value to the program, , 
and the like, but nothing was done about : 
ib: i 
Naturally the morale of the organization 
was never high, yet under the circum 
stances the writer could scarcely have ex 
pected more loyalty and hard work on} 
the part of his associates whether ecom- 
omists, foresters, engineers, landscape } 
architects, wildlife experts, or non-tech- - 
nical employees who had a vision of the 
real possibilities of the work. This ap-- 
plies to superiors and inferiors; to the: 
Washington and to the regional and proj-: 
ect staffs. 


A RATIONAL SUBMARGINAL LAND PROGRAM ! 


If the unit approach to the submarginal | 
land problem is logical, and if the R.A. | 
program did not give an entirely con- 
vincing demonstration, how should such 
a program be set up? The following are? 
skeleton suggestions: | 

If the federal government wishes to aid! 
the states, let it make annual appropria-, 
tions for the purchase of lands just en-)/ 
tering the submarginal stage, and set up 
purchase areas in formal agreement with 
state agricultural and conservation agen- 


wcies. Let these purchase areas be officially 
labeled as submarginal, non-agricultural, 
jor the like, to discourage people moving 
jonto them, and let them be of sufficient 
jsize so that their public ownership will 
} ave significant effects. Set maximum 
prices for land according to its character; 
eee prices to be high enough for going 
{farms so that the seller may resettle him- 
elf elsewhere without starting with an 
mpossible debt burden. Lands can then 
e purchased as the owners are ready to 
sell, and there will be no use in holding 
out for a higher price. Credit institutions, 
public and private, should be advised 
jagainst making loans on the property and 
meither federal nor state aid should be 
jgranted for local public works. 

Until the areas have been rounded out 
and the population moved, development 


Mr. H. A. Smith: Professor Buttrick in 
a well prepared and well thought out pa- 
per has given to you a picture of the Re- 
settlement Administration program upon 
which it is quite difficult for me to com- 
ment, because of the fact that I am in one 
hundred per cent accord with so many of 
ithe things he has said. He has real knowl- 
edge of the facts as they exist, not only 
in the Northeast, but also in the South. 
However, there is one statement in his pa- 
per with which I do not agree. Professor 
)Buttrick has said that criticism of the Re- 
settlement Administration has been mostly 
jsuperficial, uninformed, and animated by 
political objectives. I certainly believe 
fthat the criticisms coming from the for- 
Jesters of the United States have been any- 
jthing but superficial. I think that they 
thave known something of what has been 
‘going on in the Resettlement Administra- 
[tion program. They have recognized the 
difficulties and tried to cooperate with ofh- 
{cials of the Forest Service. If [ am not 
‘mistaken, the state foresters from the very 
beginning have offered their services in 


: 
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should be confined to forest planting and 
fire protection improvements. If periodic 
depressions continue, a reserve of lands 
suited for conservation development by 
work relief could thus be accumulated in 
advance. Development plans should be 
made during acquisition by a skeleton or- 
ganization capable of expansion. Lands 
should be turned over (as acquired) to 
the states for administration. The pro- 
gram should be headed jointly by agricul- 
turists and conservationists. A unit at- 
tack requires too close integration to be 
dominated by either group. 

Such a program need not conflict with 
public acquisition, state or federal, with 
existing forest lands, cut over or other- 
wise, on headwaters of streams, or with 
other areas not agriculturally submarginal 
as defined above. 


DISCUSSION 


the development program, and in most 
cases those offers were not very well re- 
ceived. The criticism of foresters has not 
been superficial. It is based on a recog- 
nition of facts as they exist. . 

On the other hand, I do know that in 
many cases, in the South at least, there 
have been political objectives in the 
criticisms of the Resettlement program. 
I hold it to be a more or less fundamental 
fact that the big rocks upon which the 
New Deal has foundered have been the 
size of the program, the selfishness of 
individuals, and the inability of securing 
a sufficient number of adequately trained 
men at the top to develop policies and 
to see to it that these policies are executed. 

It seems to me that before we get into 
a new program for sub-marginal lands it 
would be well to try to find the answer to 
just what is a sub-marginal farm. In the 
South we have thousands upon thousands 
of examples of smaller farms that lie on 
the opposite side of the road from each 
other with identical soil conditions, and 
on one side of the road the farmer 
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prospers but on the other side he does 
not. The thought occurs to me that it 
may not be so much a question of sub- 
marginal land as it is a question of sub- 
marginal farmers. 

In his evaluation of the Resettlement 
program, Professor Buttrick has raised the 
question of its positive accomplishments 
and he states those accomplishments to be 
the acquisition of some two-hundred thou- 
sand acres of land in his area and the 
resettlement of a certain number of acres. 
In the South the purchase of sub-marginal 
lands by the Resettlement Administration 
has been a negligible quantity. Professor 
Buttrick states that the resettlement pro- 
gram is spotty and of unknown value. 


Now what is there in these accomplish- 
ments that was not already demonstrated 
by the National Forest Acquisition Pro- 
gram? The Forest Service has purchased 
land in more than seven states. It has 
resettled by the infiltration and group 
method an indefinite number of people 
and it has developed areas which are 
submarginal from the standpoint of con- 
servation. 


Professor Buttrick has recommended 
that if this program is to continue it be 
carried on with particular reference to 
land that has not become too sub-mar- 
ginal. I would like to submit that there 
are already two federal agencies con- 
cerned with that problem, the A.A.A, and 


the Soil Conservation Service. 


In conclusion, I would like to suggest 
that before we enter into another re- 
settlement program we give due considera- 
tion to the possibilities of the Fulmer Act 
for the acquisition of state forests. This 
Act could be used for exactly the same 
purpose and the program could be carried 
on through existing organizations perma- 
nently established and able to handle it. 


Mr. F. G. Wilson: I would like to add 
one point. Wisconsin counties, twenty- 
four of them, under a state enabling act, 
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have through strong ordinances closed 4 
more than five million acres of land to © 
agricultural settlement and development. — 
For several years we have sought the rec- | 
ognition of that program by the Resettle- — 
ment Administration. This program is 
well established and the control of sub- 
marginal land certainly can scarcely be | 
regarded as a new concept. In Wisconsin | 
we feel that one of the major difficulties 
confronting the use of five million acres | 
of land for forest purposes is about twelve | 
thousand isolated settlers. Perhaps I 
could illustrate best by citing one exam- 
ple, an isolated settlement of nine fam- | 
ilies, of whom seven were on relief. The 

seven who owned land were bought out 
with no effort at resettlement. We do not — 
feel that it was inhumane to fail to make 
provisions for them. We feel that it was” 
a situation where we actually bailed these 
men out of an impossible situation to 
locate elsewhere. Of these nine families, 
on our latest check-up, one had returned | 
to the state from which it came, and the — 
other eight were not on relief. They, in- | 
cluding the three families which got no — 
money, had established themselves. They | 
all established themselves by infiltration — 
into a better area. The cost of buying 
the land of those seven settlers and remov- 
ing the nine, we estimate, on the basis of 
past cost for relief, for snow plowing to 
haul relief to them, for road and school 
aids, will be retired within less than three 
years. I think anyone will agree that 
when a debt can be wiped out with less 
than three years’ interest, it is certainly 
in the interest of the taxpayers. 


Mr. F. S. Howard: 1 think that in a | 
consideration of a question such as this — 
that the main issue often tends to be 
pushed to one side. I think Mr. Smith | 
touched on the main issue but maybe he | 
didn’t realize it himself when he said that 
the real problem is probably not the sub- 
marginal land but the sub-marginal farm- 
er. 


The real thing the people objecting to 
aere is the fact that the Resettlement Ad- 
ninistration started out to do something 
that hadn’t been done before. The point 
At issue is not that of taking over sub- 
marginal lands and turning them into 
orest lands, but that of moving people 
rom land where they were not able to 
make a decent living to land where they 
ould do so. There isn’t time to go into 
the question as to whether the sub-mar- 
Binal farmer put on a good farm in a 
z00d environment would fail again be- 


NATIONAL Plan for American For- 
estry—that masterpiece of the For- 
est Service, published in 1933— 
s a most illuminating document, setting 
orth with convincing evidence the gen- 
eral conclusion that the private owner- 
ship of forest lands has failed and that 
he only salvation is in public ownership 
on a large scale. It further gives the 
mpression that federal ownership is best 
or the country, but would consign to 
state ownership limited areas of low grade 
forest land as probably about all the 
state could be expected to manage with 
any degree of public satisfaction. Since 
this report was published there has been 
o much said and written about the own- 
bership and control of forest lands that 
there apparently is little that can be 
idded. 

| I agree in the main with the findings 
f the Copeland report, but question the 
emphasis placed on certain parts of the 
olan. 

| In the first place I do not agree with 
the severe indictment of the private own- 
fer. In this report, as also in previous 
lpronouncements from the Forest Service, 
the idea, that the ownership of forest 
land carries with it a public responsi- 
\bility to manage it in the public interest, 
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cause of the individual. That would take 
several sessions and even then we wouldn’t 
arrive at a decision. 

I want to add just one more word: 
When you start to classify people accord- 
ing to their personalities and abilities, 
and decide that here is a sub-marginal 
family that should be left in filth and 
squalor because that is the way the Lord 
intended, and if you also decide that the 
children are the same, you are building 
up the caste system that will keep on 
growing and eventually end in fascism. 


FOREST LAND OWNERSHIP AND JURISDICTION 


By F. W. BESLEY 
Maryland Department of Forestry 


is repeatedly emphasized. There is no 
such obligation in fact and as a theo- 
retical proposition it is subject to estab- 
lished property rights that cannot be 
brushed aside by sentimental twaddle. If 
the private owner is to manage his land 
to serve the public good, even in part, 
then he is entitled to a subsidy to be paid 
by the public in terms of the value of 
the public service rendered. He should 
not be expected to continue in an un- 
profitable business. 

It was the established governmental 
policy of our country from the very be- 
ginning to pass on to the private owner 
government land as rapidly as he could 
be induced to take possession and develop 
it. His land title was the blazed limit to 
which he could extend his effort to carve 
a home out of the wilderness. These 
hardy pioneers, under trying conditions, 
developed initiative, resourcefulness and 
real genius in taking possession of this 
new land, which they, their children and 
their children’s children have helped to 
develop. Private ownership and the re- 
wards of industry have offered the com- 
pelling motive for the phenomenal prog- 
ress that this country has made in its 
westward movement of population. Lum- 
ber and other timber products were need- 
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ed in immense quantities to meet con- 
struction needs. Timber lands became 
valuable and were sought by the private 
owners for the profits to be made from 
them. 

The governmental policy of giving away 
public timber land or selling it at a 
nominal price, with almost unlimited 
trespass on the public domain, continued 


until the passage of the Forest Reserve’ 


Act in 1891, and even then there was lit- 
tle protection of public timber lands. 
During the period 1850 to 1890 huge 
grants of public land, amounting to more 
than 400 million acres, largely timbered, 
were made to the states, to railroads, and 
other development agencies by way of 
subsidies. The timbered portions of these 
lands soon passed to private ownership 
and became the holdings of the largest 
lumber companies, and furnished the 
backbone of the lumber industry. There 
was widespread fraud against the govern- 
ment in the taking up of timber lands. 
Not only were the timber land laws very 
liberal, but they were indifferently ad- 
ministered. It was a period cf profligate 
giving away of public timber and the 
building up of large private interests. 

The withdrawal of lands for forest re- 
serves under the Acts of 1891 and the 
Act of 1897 was not popular. The idea 
of reserving public lands was opposed 
by western congressmen, who insisted that 
the way to build up the country and in- 
crease taxable values was to encourage 
private enterprise in the use of forest 
lands. It was not until after 1900 that 
anything but private ownership got any 
real consideration. 

Forest lands which, in the beginning, em- 
braced about 825 million acres have been 
reduced in the process of clearing land 
for agriculture and other uses to about 
615 million acres. Of this approximately 
440 million acres are in private owner- 
ship and thé remaining 175 million acres 
in public ownership of one kind or an- 
other. 
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Private forest land ownership may be — 
considered in two general classes, farm ~ 


woodlands, 127 million acres, and all oth- 


ers 313 million acres, mainly industrial, — 


but including protection forests and plea- 
sure forests in other forms of private 
ownership. 

The farm woodland is an integral part 


of the farm and as such its character and — 


management are more stable than any — 


other class of forest land. Furthermore, 


because of close supervision and because | 


of its usually higher value, it is better 
handled. The governmental aid given to 
farmers, which the woodland shares, is 


dandeNe 


calculated to keep such lands productive i 
under at least a modified sustained yield — 


management system. It is therefore be- 


lieved that no special problem is pre-— 
sented in dealing with this class of owner- — 


ship. 


Industrial ownership presents a very 


different problem. Owning over half the | 


forest land and over half of the timber, 


the industrial owners are charged with © 


most of the sins of commission and a 


large part of those of omission laid at 


the door of forest devastation. They 
operated under an economic order 
which the profit motive was paramount. 
They took the chances and were entitled 
to the winnings. The value of forest 
land was measured by the value of the 
timber it supported. Exploitation was 
the order of the day. Interest charges, 
taxes, and probable fire damage were the 
urge for quick liquidation. The cry of a 
threatened timber famine was raised. Agi- 
tation for federal regulation of the lum- 
ber business was advanced as the remedy. 
In response to a resolution of Congress, 
by Senator Capper, who advocated fed- 
eral control, the Forest Service, a few 
months later, submitted a 70 page ~eport 
on “Timber Depletion and Lumber 
Prices.” This report, while it painted a 
sad picture of timber depietion, advo- 
cated cooperation and not compulsion as 


the remedy. The Clarke-McNary Act, 


in 


hich followed a few years later, pro- 
| ded a system of federal cooperation with 
he states for the benefit of the private 
{wner that has been productive of excel- 
put results, especially in the field of for- 
st protection. 

It is generally conceded that private 
ership is to be favored and encour- 
ed, only to be replaced by public own- 
ship as a last resort, or where the pub- 
sc interest requires public ownership of 
ne land. 

| How far are we justified in extending 
wuublic aid to help the private owner 
faintain his lands in a productive condi- 
‘on and what form should this aid take? 
our steps or degrees of public aid seem 
» be justified before forcing public own- 
ship. 

1. Protection of private lands from 
e, insects, and disease is a primary 
isite to profitable forest management. 
t least 75 per cent of protection is a 
blic responsibility and is generally rec- 
enized as such. 

2. The private owner is entitled to 
e benefits of a taxing system that will 
ermit him to defer payment of most of 
he tax out of income. A _ low fixed 
arge to provide local taxes and a yield 
hx to the state would seem most equable. 
3. Provision should be made, under 
e sanction of law, whereby private own- 
‘s may join together in establishing sus- 
ined yield management units with the 
ght to pool interests, control produc- 
jon, and enforce rules and regulations 
jt cooperation with the appropriate state 
presiry agency. 

4. Where the public interest is not 
laramount, but requires a modified form 
jf forest management on a specific area 
jt private ownership, beyond the eco- 
jomic requirements of the owner or his 
joility to perform them, his income from 
ach lands, under this modified form of 
‘ianagement, should be supplemented by 
jublic aid to the extent of the additional 
‘bst, but not to exceed the public value 
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of the service rendered. This would in- 
volve a measure of public control which, 
however, should be exercised through 
the state. 

By extending to the private owner the 
benefits suggested in the first three items 
above, the call for special aid under the 
fourth should be unnecessary or greatly 
reduced. The allotment of federal funds 
for paying those special benefits seems 
justified on the same basis as benefit pay- 
ments now paid to farmers for crop 
control. 

If we are sincere in our desire to give 
private ownership every chance to func- 
tion we must make every reasonable ef- 
fort toward that end before resorting to 
a wholesale plan of expensive pablic ac- 
quisition as is now so often urged. This 
is in line with recommendation No. 5 of 
the Society Committee on Public Acqui- 
sition of Forest Lands approved by the 
Executive Council as follows: “That all 
public agencies charged with the acquisi- 
tion and administration of forest lands 
or the development of wild lands, renew 
and amplify their efforts to obtain the 
ends desired through private forest-land 
management.” 

This plan does not presume to dispose 
of the need of additional public acquisi- 
tion, but to greatly reduce the estimated 
amount. There are large areas of low 
yield forest land now in private owner- 
ship, that, even under the inducements 
proposed, wil! not be profitable in private 
ownership. There are other lands having 
a public value so much in excess of their 
commercial value that public acquisition 
is more practicable than paying the pri- 
vate owners for public benefits. 

When we turn to the question of public 
ownership of forest lands there is a great 
difference of opinion, not so much as to 
the need of increased public ownership, 
but as to the extent necessary and its dis- 
tribution between state and federal agen- 
cies. 

The Copeland Report recommends that 
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224 million acres of commercial forest 
land be added to the 99 million acres 
now in public ownership. The estimated 
apportionment is about 90 million acres 
for state acquisition and 134 million acres 
for federal acquisition. This, of course, 
is a long look ahead by the Forest Serv- 
ice, expressing perhaps a wish rather 
than a conviction. At any rate, the acre- 
age seems excessive and certainly until 
the Forest Survey and other fact finding 
land planning agencies have furnished 
more complete data, we are not justified 
in undertaking so ambitious a program. 

As between state acquisition and fed- 
eral acquisition of forest lands there is 
real danger of conflict of interests unless 
there is mutual understanding and 
ceptance of objectives in the state 
volved. Coordination of activity is 
sential. The private owner should be en- 
couraged to do all he can. What he 
cannot do the state should do and what 
the private owner and the state cannot 
do, the federal government should do. 

In the application of this principle the 
state, to the extent of its ability, should 
acquire for state forests, wild life refuges, 
and recreation areas, lands reverted for 
taxes and those not sufficiently profitable 
to justify private ownership, provided 
such lands can be secured in units large 
enough for practicable economical ad- 
ministration. The building up of state 
forests has often been the greatest single 
factor in giving stability to state forestry 
departments and increasing their impor- 
tance, just as the transfer of the forest 
reserves to the Department of Agricul- 
ture established the Forest Service and 
gave it power and purpose. 

Any effective plan of national forestry 
must recognize and depend upon strong 
forestry departments in the several states 
to give it force, otherwise it may become 
a bureaucratic power that would not be 
long tolerated. Some of the more wealthy 
states have been able to take care of 
their forest land purchases without fed- 
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eral assistance, but many others let the 
federal government set up National For- 
ests because at the time the stale was 
not in a position to acquire lands for | 
state forests. After the federal govern- | 
ment has entered and become established | 
in a state it becomes increasingly diff- | 
cult for the state forestry department to | 
set up a state forest program. The pub- — 
lic reaction is often to let the land be — 
purchased with federal funds, thereb 
saving state money, not fully ‘realizing 
that the state has to help pay for it in 
the end and that it is deprived of almost 
the entire income from the land when id] 
passes into federal ownership. : | 

Where there is a state forest acquisi- | 
tion program in effect and making satis- 
factory headway the Forest Service should — 
keep out, unless there is an interstate — 
interest to protect, such as a large water- | 
shed of navigable stream, which the state | 
is unable to protect and asks for help. | 
This was the principle back of the Weeks 
Law of 1911, limiting the purchase of © 
forest lands to those required for the pro- — 
tection of the headwaters of navigable — 
streams. The Clarke-McNary Act of 1924 | 
removed this limitation of purchase ‘oul 
the most part, but Congress was still in — 
doubt, as it was when the Weeks Law was | 
passed, whether the federal government 
had the constitutional right to purchase — 
lands for National Forests that could not | 
be directly related to the protection of 
navigable streams and benefits to naviga- 
tion. 

There is a strong tendency in these 
days of the lavish expenditure of federal 
funds, of which the Forest Service has re- 
ceived a liberal share, to depart from 
these basic principles and to place in- 
creasing emphasis on the purchase of 
lands for the control of the timber sup- 
ply and thus to come more and more into | 
competition with the private timberland 
owner. 

We have, I believe, almost entirely re- 
covered from the hysteria that so stirred | 


| 

. 

e forestry profession back in 1919, over 
the question of public ownership or con- 
trol of forest lands in timber production, 
us the only means of salvation from im- 
bending disaster. 


The issue was over na- 
ional control of forest lands to be set up 
der the administration of the Forest 
The battle cry was “The lines 
* and “Every forester must 
Drastic federal control was ad- 
ocated in the report of the Committee 
for the Application of Forestry, published 
in the JouRNAL oF Forestry in Decem- 
ber 1919. 
/ When the show down came, as it did 
shortly after the publication of the report 
to which I have referred, the issue was 
etween national control for bringing 
wabout the practice of forestry on private 
lands, as proposed in the Capper Bill, 
and cooperation between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states to reach the pri- 
ate owners, as proposed in the Snell 
1B:ll. 
Neither of these bills passed, but the 
itrend of thought was heading away from 
drastic federal control to cooperation with 
he states in meeting the problem of deal- 
ng with the private owner. The Clarke- 
McNary Act of 1924 put this principle 
into action and has brought most satis- 
factory results, not measured so much by 
‘large accomplishment, but in laying the 
ifoundation of cooperation on a basis that 
tseems sane and sensible and calculated 


| The state is recognized as the agency 
jthat must be depended upon for any 
‘necessary public control. This is inher- 
ent in our system of government. 

- The control of forest fires requires the 
texercise of the police powers of the state. 
)Any tax relief measures favorable to the 
\holding of lands for timber growing must 
talso come through state action, and are 
outside of federal control. It therefore 
follows that the most acceptable way of 
bringing about the practice of forestry on 


] 
j 
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private lands is through state action, with 
such aid as the federal government can 
give. The limited amount of aid already 
given in this way in forest protection and 
reforestation, through the Clarke-McNary 
Act, has resulted in outstanding’ achieve- 
ment. The building up and _ strengthen- 
ing of state forestry departments is the 
surest and most effective way of promot- 
ing good forestry practice in the states. 

The ownership and management of for- 
est lands give the greatest stability and 
permanence to state forestry departments. 
States which have the largest state forests 
under the administration also have the 
strongest foresiry departments. 

How can the states build up their state 
forests? The wealthier states are making 
fair progress, but most of those in which 
public ownership is most needed are un- 
able to finance a state forest program 
commensurate with the need. A _ partial 
remedy for this situation is offered in 
the Fulmer Act of 1935. This Act author- 
izes the loan of funds to cooperating 
states for the purchase of lands for state 
forests. The state is obligated to repay 
the loan at the rate of 50 per cent of the 
gross revenue from the lands, or it may 
repay in a lump sum. When the loan is 
paid title passes to the state. No appro- 
priation has been made as yet for this 
purpose, but it has the support of the 
Forest Service, the state forestry depart- 
ments, and practically all of the national 
forestry organizations. It is a coopera- 
tive plan for public ownership that, in 
many ways, represents the ideal system. 
The lands for purchase are to be selected 
by the Forest Service, from those recom- 
mended by the forestry departments, in- 
suring coordination of plans in any given 
state. The soundness of the proposed 
purchase is passed upon by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission as a fur- 
ther safeguard. The lands thus acquired 
are to be turned over to the state depart- 
ments for administration to serve as state 
forests. 
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The creation of Fulmer Act forests will 
help greatly to strengthen the forestry 
departments of the weaker slates and se- 
cure a more coordinated plan of forest 
ownership as between the state and fed- 
eral government. The Forest Service pur- 
chase program, with the large amount of 
emergency funds allotted to it, has far 
outstripped state programs and is creat- 
ing uneasiness and concern among the 
state forestry departments. 

As a rule, when federal land purchase 
begins state purchase almost invariably 
ceases or cannot get started. While it is 
true that the federal government does not 
enter a state for forest land purchase 
without an invitation, it is probably true 
that in most cases the original entry was 
made on invitations that would not be 
so easily obtained today. There is, I be- 
lieve, a growing feeling against setting 
up, within the state, and placing under 
federal jurisdiction, such large areas as 
are now embraced in National Forests. 
Federal lands are removed from the tax- 
ing power of the state and subject to 
federal laws which may be in conflict 
with the laws of the state, It is, in effect, 
setting up a state within a state. Citizens 
of the state charged with crimes or mis- 
demeanors on National Forests are haled 
into federal courts and tried under fed- 
eral laws. The state-wide game laws are 
nullified on National Forests by Federal 
Forest Regulation G-20-A, promulgated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on March 
29, 1934. This regulation presumes to 
set up in the National Forests open sea- 
sons or closed seasons, the kinds of game 
that can be taken and bag limits, without 


DISCUSSION 


Chairman Evans: Just a word of com- 
ment in regard to Regulation G-20-A. 
This regulation has not yet been invoked 
in the East and I doubt very much if it 
will be invoked in the near future. 
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reference to state laws on adjoining lands. 
We may well inquire what next, if fed- 
eral acquisition continues on the large 
scale recommended by the F orest Service 


to work out their forestry problems. 
real danger is that they may become so | 
strangled by National Forest ownership | 
and domination as to restrict their activi- 
ties to mainly a police force for fire con- : 
trol. More liberal federal aid will be re- | 
quired under the cooperative features of | 
the Clarke-McNary Law. Large appro- | 
priations should be made available un-— 
der the Fulmer Act, not only to take care 

of the tax reverted forest land situation, 

but to acquire other lands for state for- 

ests, thereby reducing the need of Nation- 

al Forest purchase to fill in the present. 
purchase areas and limiting new units to — 
areas in which federal ownership is | 
justified because of the national interest | 
and obligation, beyond the interest and — 
obligation of the state. Private owner- ie 
ship is not as hopeless as it has been pic- — 

tured. We cannot expect to bring timber — 
growing to a complete economic basis — 
until the virgin timber supplies, which 
represent a crop surplus, are more nearly | 
exhausted. When timber is worth what — 
it costs to grow it, forestry principles will 

be more universally practiced, because it 
will pay to do so. We can then depend 

upon the private owner to hold on to 

his lands that will produce timber and 

leave to public ownership the lands of 

very low value for timber growing, but 

generally useful for recreation, game pre- 

serves, or watershed protection. 


Mr. Howard Hopkins: I regret very | 
much that I did not have an opportunity | 
to read Mr. Besley’s paper before he 
presented it. In general I agree with | 
Mr. Besley’s paper. I will limit my re- | 


arks to a consideration of (1) the rela- 
sionship, present and future, of state and 
ederal ownership and (2) specific poli- 
fies for private and public ownership. 
To begin with I should like to analyze 
Wriefly the available facts on past and 
present forest ownership trends. I will 
onfine my remarks to two areas; namely, 
he United States as a whole and Region 
of the Forest Service. If I remember 
orrectly roughly 30 per cent of the for- 
st lands of the United States as a whole 
's in National Forests, 1.6 per cent in 
tate forests, 0.4 per cent in county, mu- 
hicipal, and town forests, and 68 per cent 
m private ownership. Much of the Na- 
ional Forest land is found at high alti- 
Judes. 
| Today the National Forest acreage is 
ess than it was 20 or 25 years ago. The 
creage of state forests has increased— 
nore than doubled—the last 20 years and 
e hope it will continue to increase. 

Let us next compare the ownership of 
orest land in the wealthier states with 
he national acreage. These states have 
54 per cent of their total area or 96,000,- 
900 of forest land. Of this total 3.9 per 
ent is in National Forests, 4.9 per cent 
n state forests, and 6 per cent in county, 
nunicipal or town forests. 

An interpretation of these facts indi- 
sates that the state and local forest area 
in the West, South, and Lake States re- 
zion, may be expected not only to in- 
srease steadily, but to gradually approach 
che ownership ratio in the older states. 

} In trying to arrive at some policies 
that should be followed in the future to 
imost effectively solve our forest land 
iproblem I think everyone will agree that 
National Forests should be established on 
water shed areas where the land is in one 
state and the area to be protected in an- 
otner or in other states. I think everyone 
will agree that forest lands that the pri- 
ate owner can own and manage in such 
a way that the public interest at stake is 
adequately protected, should be kept in 
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private ownership. I would even go fur- 
ther and say that the more aid that is 
given to encourage private ownership the 
better. I believe that most people will 
agree that those forest lands that local 
agencies will be able to take over within 
a reasonable length of time should be left 
for those agencies to handle. 

There remains what might be called 
the twilight zone of public ownership. 
This involves those areas that should be 
in public ownership, in order to protect 
the public interests at stake but for which 
the logical public owner has not yet been 
determined. I do not think that we shall 
be able to settle at this time the question 
of whether the federal government should 
acquire them, or loan money to the states 
to acquire them, or wait for the states to 
acquire them in the distant future when 
they become wealthy enough to do so. 
Furthermore, I do not think that a policy 
can be laid down to cover all cases. I 
would propose that for such areas the 
determination of what public agency ac- 
quires them be left to the analysis of the 
facts involved in each particular area and 
in each state concerned. 


Mr. Chapman: When Mr. Besley gave 
his first paper on this subject, I under- 
took to compile the data which it seemed 
to me struck at the very heart of the prob- 
lem: the ability of the states to acquire 
land by purchase. To do this, I took 
the census statements of the tax base; 
that is, the value of taxable property in 
the form of real estate and personal prop- 
erty upon which taxes were levied. I di- 
vided this sum by the number of square 
miles of forest land in the state. The re- 
sults were very interesting. Some states 
had tax values which averaged over one 
million dollars for each square mile of 
forest land in the state, and I found that 
in these cases the states had taken care of 
their own forest land problem. In Mary- 
land the tax values averaged about three- 
hundred thousand dollars per square mile 
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of forest land; a group of states aver- 
aged about one-hundred thousand dollars; 
another group, mostly in the South and 
West averaged less than one-hundred 
thousand dollars. This last group of 
states has made no progress in acquiring 
state forests. 

The Fulmer Act was an outgrowth of 
this condition. It seems to be one of 
the wisest forestry measures ever passed, 
the only difficulty being that Congress 
has not yet made any appropriations to 
make it effective. 

A great deal of criticism has been 
‘aimed at the Forest Service for taking 
land out of taxation, but little is said 
about the fact that the Forest Service is 
actually paying a huge subsidy to the 
states in most cases, inasmuch as it has 
returned 35 per cent of the gross revenue 
from these lands. Bear in mind that the 
only economic source of taxation is net 
revenue, yet the Forest Service pays 35 
per cent of the gross revenue of these 
lands to the state. 

From no other source could the states 
get as much money as this, legitimately 
or permanently, without ruining the own- 
er and putting the land on the delinquent 
tax list. The Forest Service spends a 
great deal more money in developing 
these lands than it gets back in gross 
revenue. This huge subsidy, which may 
be justified on the general tax base of the 
country as a whole, needs much greater 
emphasis than it has received. The with- 
drawal of land from taxation by the For- 
est Service is really fictitious. 


Mr. Goodman: 1 listened to Mr. Bes- 
ley with great interest, because in his 25 
years of continuous service as a_ state 
forester, he has learned the necessity of 
cooperation between three classes of for- 
est land owners, private, federal, and 
state. 

I am wondering if this discussion so 
far hasn’t placed too much emphasis on 
the class of ownership and too little on 
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the common interest that lies in proper 
forest management under all forms of 
ownership. 7 

I was glad to have the principles of 
the Clarke-McNary and Fulmer Acts al- | 
luded to as means of developing coopera- — 
tion between state forestry departments — 
and the Forest Service. The increasing | 
decentralization of the Forest Service and 
the development of the work headed by | | 
Mr. Tinker indicate that the Forest Service | 
recognizes that a national agency alone | 
cannot solve a problem so complex as | 
forestry. The federal government cannot | 
have a national policy without its being 
built up of a great many local policies. ii 
I think we are just beginning to recog- — 
nize the necessity of still closer coopera- | 
tion between all three classes of owner-_ 
ship. . 


Hii ; 
Mr. D. T. Ward: I may have misunder- | 
stood Mr. Besley, but as I recall his 
statement was to the effect that farm 
woodlands were handled better than other 


class of ownership. 
that statement go unchallenged. There is — 
a tremendous acreage of farm woodland | 
that is improperly handled. In many — 
parts of the South the farmers are so — 
near the starvation line that in many — 
cases they are eking out their livelihood 
and income by the improper handling of 
their woodland. It does not appear as 
if this problem can be worked out alto- 
gether by the individual farmers; it is a 
matter that should receive the considera- 
tion and attention of state foresters and | 
the Forest Service. 


Mr. Robert Marshall: In the early part 
of Mr. Besley’s talk he made some men- | 
tion of the fact that private ownership | 
was the preferable method of land owner- | 
ship; in fact, so much so, that if it | 
didn’t work the government should subsi- 
dize it. It seems to me that this is giving 


jrivate ownership a sanctity it really 
foesn’t deserve. If private ownership 
Pads to anti-social conditions and brings 
Mbout undesirable results there is no more 
sason why it shouldn’t go by the boards 
aan slavery went by the boards. And 
Many persons have seen their investments 
fiped out by government regulations 
jgainst opium and narcotics, and I sup- 
ose the destruction of timber did more 
famage to the public welfare than the 
ug trade. I think all foresters will ad- 
nit that forest devastation is bad for the 


1,887,889 specimens. 
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public welfare. Furthermore, the private 
owners of timber lands today have got 
them by having their ancestors drive off 
the forests’ previous owners—the Indians. 
I don’t think there is any reason why the 
big timber interests shouldn’t be driven 
off the land for the greatest good of the 
greatest number than for the Sioux and 
the Chippewas to have been driven off. 


At this point the morning session ad- 
journed, 


BRB 


THE New York BorTanicaL GarDEN Now Has THE Larcrest HERBARIUM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE herbarium at the New York Botanical Garden added more than 41,000 
specimens during the past year and it is now the largest collection of pressed 
and classified plants under single management anywhere in America. 
The herbarium is exceeded in the number of flowering plant 


It contains 


specimens only by the National Herbarium in Washington; in its collections of 
fungi it is exceeded only by the Department of Agriculture and the Farlow Her- 
barium at Harvard; while in mosses it is probably the largest collection in the 
world. The herbarium was used in 1937 by 31 American and foreign botanists in 
connection with their taxonomic researches. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, DECEMBER 16, 1937 


Supyect: Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN FORESTRY 


Chairman: DonaLp M. MatTTHEews ( 
‘ 


Chairman Matthews: No profession worthy of the name is static. Forestry, in A. 
common with other fields of endeavor, is faced with changing economic, social, — 
and technical conditions. Therefore, it is particularly appropriate that a session of - 
the Annual Meeting be devoted to a consideration of recent developments in for- | 
estry. There is probably considerable truth in the statement that successful forestry — 


practice rests upon adequate control of fire. 


Fortunately, one of our papers this — 


afternoon deals with new devices and ideas in forest fire control. 
The Chairman then called for the presentation of the following papers. 


NEW DEVICES AND IDEAS IN FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


By ROY HEADLEY 
U. S. Forest Service 


EW ideas and larger expenditure 
N of money for new devices has 

brought a new all-time record for 
fire control on the National Forests. 
Losses of area for the calendar year 1937, 
to December 10, amounted to 500 acres 
per million. The best previous record 
was in 1933 when losses were held to 800 
acres per million. 

Of course, 1937 has been a year of 
easy fire weather and is comparable only 
with other easy years. However, compari- 
sons of accomplishment in easy years is 
almost as instructive as comparison of 
results attained in years of really tough 
fire weather. 


SHarP TreND Toward MANAGEMENT 
PRINCIPLES 


Just now there is a sharp trend toward 
application of management principles to 
fire control. Perhaps nothing else among 
the new ideas and devices of today prom- 
ises so much for the future of this branch 
of forestry. Management in fire control 
means perspective, balance, and breadth 
of grasp. It means search for and action 
on the weakest links and the limiting fac- 
tors which nullify other well developed 
elements of theory and practice. Man- 
agement means conscious adaptation of 
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means to ends in the whole broad field of 
fire control. It means critical choice of 
techniques for selecting and organizing 
personnel; expert training in vital execu- 
tive arts as well as in fire detection and 
suppression; more precision in evaluating © 
the performance of the individual worker; 
and conscious use of devices for inspiring — 
and sustaining morale. There is seldom | 
anything dramatic about the application 
of management principles, but the present 
tendency for fire control to become man- 
agement minded has far reaching possi- 
bilities. 


Fire Controt PLANNING 


As a means of bringing forest fire con- 
trol more completely under the influence 
of management principles, the Forest 
Service is now engaged in a three year 
project of reviewing critically and, as 
found necessary, recasting all forms of. 
plans now in effect on the National For- 
ests. This plan for replanning is set 
forth in the February issue of Fire Con- 


trol Notes. | 


Fire Controut Notes 


This publication, which is one year old | 
this month, for the first time provides a 
medium wholly devoted to the subject of | 


orest fire control. Through it, creative 
evelopments in management and_tech- 
nology may flow to and from every work- 


r in that field. 


FirrE WEATHER FORECASTING 


At long last, the forecasting of fire 
eather is becoming a real aid to fire 
ontrol managers. Important progress 
as been made by the Weather Bureau. 


or ascertaining and interpreting weather 
tonditions in particular localities. Man- 
jagement is beginning to receive the kind 
of forecasts it must have to handle intel- 
igently the day to day intensity of pre- 
paredness. 


FrrRE Dancer Meters And DIspaTCHING 
CHARTS 


In addition to better fire weather fore- 
asts, certain techniques resulting from 
ire research now make it possible to pro- 
ide managers with what are called fire 
Janger meters. In two of the National 
orest Regions these meters have been in 
use for some years. Work now actively 
derway will supply them for all forest 
egions. They permit integrated day to 
lay determination of moisture content of 
‘uels, wind and other locally rated ele- 
nents of fire danger. Even during a nor- 
nal fire season, the actual danger that 
fires will ignite and spread varies from 
flmost nothing to conditions so extreme 
hat the highest possible degree of pre- 
Haredness is imperative. Flexibility in 
management corresponding as closely as 
Hossible to wide fluctuations in fire dan- 
ser is demanded. Danger meters will 
help to obtain such flexibility. Fore- 
sasting of fire danger is perhaps just 
around the corner. 

The difficulty of deciding how many 
men to send to fires has never been fully 
appreciated. Although the dispatcher must 
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work fast in making such decisions, he 
must nevertheless correctly evaluate a be- 
wildering array of tricky factors which 
should control his conclusions. He needs 
every mechanical and other type of de- 
vice which will aid him. Experimentally 
at least, some such aids have at last been 
supplied. 


EQuipMENT HanpBooKk 


The absence of any catalog of special- 
ized fire equipment has been a serious 
handicap. To provide such a catalog a 
Forest Service committee labored through- 
out the winter of 1936 and 1937, and if 
the difficulties of federal publication can 
be overcome, the resulting Handbook will 
be available for distribution in the spring 
of 1938. Wherever appropriate, com- 
plete specifications have been drawn for 
individual items of equipment in order 
to promote desirable standardization and 
facilitate purchasing. These technical 
specifications are published separately 
from the Handbook and are now avail- 
able to fire control executives, manufac- 
turers, and others interested. 


MECHANIZATION 


The mechanization of fire control which 
has been going on for 20 years, contin- 
ues at an accelerated rate. The first 
model of a tank truck designed for the 
use of foam as well as water has been 
turned out and the probabilities are that 
this type will gradually supersede those 
designated for the use of water only. Man 
pack foam producing chemical tanks will 
soon be distributed to the Forest Service 
Regions for the first country-wide test in 
the hands of fire fighters. The recently 
developed “brush buster” for clearing 
brush and logging slash from fire lines 
by machine power instead of by hand, is 
meeting with increasing favor. Numer- 
ous new machines for plowing, digging 
or scraping fire lines are being conceived, 
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tested and perfected. Power driven saws 
for use on the fire line are not yet a com- 
plete success, but there is reason to think 
that the mechanical difficulties will soon 
be overcome. As Mr. Simson has stated,! 
Forest Service types of radio are now 
familiar and reliable fire control tools. 
Aircraft, after an inauspicious start in for- 
est protection nearly 20 years ago, have 
become an important means of transport- 
ing men and supplies with a degree of 
speed and flexibility quite unattainable by 
any other means. Recent developments in 
the art of unloading supplies and equip- 
ment from the air by the use of loose 
sacking and cheap, easily made _para- 
chutes have solved the problem of trans- 
portating supplies to locations remote 
from roads or otherwise difficult of ac- 
cess. The homemade parachutes work so 
well that the proponents of the method 
claim that cases of eggs can be dropped 
with practically no damage. Another de- 
velopment may eventually replace the 
horse and mule pack train with light 
tractors drawing a special type of trailer 
of one or two ton capacity. Tractor trails 
wider than horse trails, but not wide 
enough to be traversed by trucks and 
automobiles would be required for this 
machine in many places. Such tractor 
trails need not, however, be built to such 
rigid and costly specifications as truck 
trails. They could be given enough out- 
slope to solve all drainage problems and 
cut the cost of maintenance to a negligible 
figure. The same tractor that draws a 
loaded trailer to a fire would be equipped 
with a front end blade or other attach- 
ment in order that after arriving at a 
fire, it may drop its trailer and, in coun- 
try which is not too rough, start building 
a machine made fire line. 


Livinc QuarTERS on Top ror Lookout 
MEN 


The first man who put a 14x 14 look- 
out house on top of a 40 foot tower was 


See this JournAL, p. 140, 
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considered to be reckless if not dumb 
Today, 14 foot lookout houses are being 
placed on 100 foot towers. The engineer 
ing developments and accumulated ex 


perience which have made it possible to 


combine work place and living quarters 
for lookout men on these high towers have 


made an important contribution to forest | 
protection. || 


CHEMISTRY AND FIRE 


The idea that chemistry has something | 
to contribute to forest fire control has al- | 
But from | 
the first experiment in 1911 until the | 
nothing has been found | 


ways gripped the imagination. 


present time, L 
which is definitely superior in practice to 
an equal weight of water, except the foam 
producing combinations. 
important however, to exhaust the chemi- 
cal possibilities systematically. To that 
end the Forest Products Laboratory has 
undertaken a search of the whole chemis 
cal field to determine as certainly as prea 
ent knowledge and inventive genius wi 

permit, whether any chemicals, in addi 
tion to the foam producers, will have a— 
value for fire fighting appreciably greater — 
than that of an equal weight of water. — 


TREATING Fires From THE AIR 


For over a year aggressive experimen- 


tation has been under way to determine © 
the possibility of treating small fires from | 


the air. Results to date have not been 
promising, but the exploration of the field 
is not complete. The theory of this in- 
vestigation is that ground travel is often 


too slow to permit men to reach fires in- 
and that 
by the use of aircraft some material can 


time to prevent conflagrations; 


be dropped on a small fire which will 
keep it small until ground forces can 
reach and extinguish it. 


TRAINING 


During the past year a Forest Service 
committee pooled the experience and ideas 


It does seem 


—, 


different Regions in an attempt to make 
ailable in written form the best modern 
iques for fire training. The result- 
g Handbook when tested and amplified, 
expected to stimulate the growth of 
is kind of training. Original work of 
reaching training possibilities has been 
ne by one Region in a recently com- 
eted Fire Guard Handbook. Although 
stematic training of fire guards, both in 
spection contacts and in training camps 
s been practiced for over 20 years, a 
itical examination of methods used and 
ults obtained leaves the feeling that 
aining is still in a backward stage. We 
ay expect that it will not remain that 
ay long. 


Fire PREVENTION 


For the first time in the history of fire 
ntrol a professionally trained psychol- 
ist is being employed to devote him- 
lf full time to the problem of fire pre- 
mtion. There is some reason to hope 


Mr. George H. Wirt: Mr. Headley has 
ought out very clearly some funda- 
ental principles all of us interested in 
e protection of forests from fire must 
cept. But we must do more than sim- 
ly accept those principles. We must 
ake the public understand that there is 
ore to protecting forests from fire than 
mply sending out a gang of men, picked 
re and there, with the expectation that 
ey will control the fire with the mini- 
1um damage and the minimum expense. 
I was greatly impressed by Mr. Head- 
xy’s statement that the Forest Service has 
mployed a psychologist in connection 
‘ith its fire prevention work. I do not 
now who employed this psychologist or 
that he is going to do but I wish him 
ack, It is a fact that a large percentage 
f forest fires are the result of the care- 
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that such a man with his technical knowl- 
edge of the devious ways of the human 
mind can supply new principles of great- 
er effectiveness for the effort to reduce 
the usual preposterous number of man- 
caused fires. 


The fire prevention poster—Your For- 
ests, Your Fault, Your Loss—painted by 
James Montgomery Flagg and contributed 
to the Forest Service is, | hope, familiar 
to all of you. It will not directly trans- 
form the habits of many careless smokers. 
or debris burners. It may however—it 
already has, serve as the opening move in 
a campaign which will not be completed 
until hundreds of public spirited organiza- 
tions are cooperating actively with for- 
est fire control agencies in the develop- 
ment of a social pressure so powerful and 
so pervasive that our notorious careless- 
ness in the use of fire in the woods will 
be transformed into something resembling 
the fire using attitudes and habits of 
European peoples. 


DISCUSSION 


lessness of individuals. It is also a fact 
that individuals will do everything within 
their power to protect property to which 
they attach considerable value. I suppose 
that the psychologist will eventually de- 
velop some long scientific name to de- 
scribe this particular attitude of individu- 
als. In any event we must get this idea 
across to the public that forests are some- 
thing of value. When we have done this 
we may expect a reduction in the number 
of man-made fires. 

Personally, I feel that the studies so 
far made of fire weather and the prog- 
nostication of fire seriousness have little 
value insofar as Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned. On the other hand, I recognize 
the fact that there may be places in the 
United States where such prognostications 
are of value. Therefore, I am convinced 
that these studies should be continued ir- 
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respective of the fact that they may not 
be of any particular value to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As I see the situation in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere it seems that we will event- 
ually have to find the solution to two dis- 
tinct problems, in addition to the psycho- 
logical problem, before our protection 
program will be effective. 

In the first place, we have got to find 
something that can be added to the water 
to make it more effective. I believe that 
somewhere in God’s universe there must 
be some kind of material that can be 
added to water to make it go four, five, 
even ten times as far as it has gone here- 
tofore. We must find some effective means 
of meeting a fire, no matter how small or 
how big. In Pennsylvania, at least one 
third, possibly one half, of the area that 
is burned over every year, burns because 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE USE OF RADIO IN FORESTRY 


By A. G. SIMSON 
U. S. Forest Service 


HE use of radio is a recent develop- 

ment in forestry. For example, six 

years ago the Forest Service had 

less than a dozen radio sets. Now it has 

about twenty-four hundred sets. All of 

the equipment is portable or semi-port- 

able and nearly all of it is dry-battery 
operated. 

Since the Forest Service first began 
using radio other government bureaus, di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in forest 
protection, notably the National Park 
Service, Indian Service, Reclamation, and 
Biological Survey, also have adopted it. 

State and private agencies have not 
used radio in forestry so extensively as 
have federal agencies. About 65. state 
and private radio stations are used ex- 
clusively for forest protection communi- 
cation while about three or four thousand 
federal stations are used for this purpose. 

Probably one reason for this disparity 
in number of radiophones is that non- 
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of the inability of the men to stop the 
fire where they meet it, either because of 
mistakes made, the inability to meet nat- 
ural conditions, or as a result of back 
firing. The use of chemicals must ha 
some possibilities. Personally, I think 
the use of foam is a waste of time but 
am open to conviction, | 

The other thing we must develop to 
make our protection program effective is” 
a mechanical appliance that is readily 
portable and not too expensive that will | 
facilitate the separation between burning | 
material and unburned material. An as: | 
sistant of mine in Pennsylvania has been | 
working on such an appliance for a num: | 
ber of years and is making some progress, 
The development of new mechanical ap- 
pliances for fire fighting offers a splen- 
did opportunity for individuals with me- 
chanical inclinations. 


eer. 


federal forest protection agencies are sub-— 
ject to greater regulatory restrictions than — 
are the federal agencies. The Communi-— 
cations Act was passed before the value of — 
radio as a forest protection tool was rec: 
ognized; hence no provision was made 
for it. Moreover “forestry” was not rec- 
ognized as a “service” consequently no 
radio channels in the regularly allotted | 
bands were set aside for “forestry” com- 
munication. This has resulted in the un- » 
fortunate situation that, though federal - 
and non-federal forest protection agencies | 
are faced with essentially the same prob- - 
lems, existing laws and regulations do not - 
permit the non-federal agencies to use || 
radio communication with a freedom com- | 
parable to that enjoyed by the federal || 
agencies. 

All, or nearly all of the state and 
private forestry radio stations are located 
in the eastern half of the United States. | 
Some of the less mountainous states, no- + 


Maryland and New Jersey have ex- 
mental radio licenses to use ultra-high 
aency radio. They are using it for 
ay inter-lookout and mobile com- 
‘ication. 

} the southern states there are a few 
jvay radio systems licensed on a spe- 
femergency frequency. These systems 
similar to a “police” system in that 
is but one central transmitter, by 
ms of which orders are issued to mo- 
field units equipped with receivers 


Canada, the British Columbia Forest 
ce for some time has been using 
» on the coast for communication with 
boats and island stations. This 
it secured a number of Forest Serv- 
#ype SPF radiophones which are be- 
sed for fire communication in the 
ior. It is believed that elsewhere in 
da forest protection radio stations 
imited to a few privately owned sta- 
ent progress in forest protection 
communication has been along two 
, namely: progress in equipment and 
ress in the application of the equip- 
. There has been the usual normal 
ovement in apparatus for the conven- 
#1 high frequencies, largely made pos- 
by new or improved radio tubes, 
parts, and more efficient batteries. 
ie principal apparatus advances have 
} in the ultra-high frequency field, 
tly for the reason that ultra-high fre- 
icy apparatus and technique are still 
ty much in the horse and buggy stage, 
tbecause, where these frequencies can 
fsed, they offer a great many advan- 
{ over the conventional lower fre- 
cies. 

fdinarily there is no fading and lit- 
fr no static on ultra-high frequency 
ils; hence it is possible to communi- 
| during thunder-storms and at other 
ids when heavy static might seriously 
der or even paralyze conventional 
) communication as well as telephone 
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communication over grounded lines. 

Ultra-high frequency has another im- 
portant advantage for lookout communi- 
cation because it permits using an anten- 
na system which is grounded at its base. 
Thus the antenna, instead of being a light- 
ning hazard, becomes a lightning rod 
and a part of the lightning protection sys- 
tem of the lookout tower or house. 

Ultra-high frequency has ihe serious 
disadvantage that it is consistently de- 
pendable only over optical or nearly op- 
tical distances. This renders it entirely 
unsuited for some types of forest protec- 
tion communication, 

In the Forest Service, the most widely 
used ultra-high frequency radiophone is 
the type S, which is a small unit weigh- 
ing, complete, about eight pounds. It 
also has a type T, which is mainly used 
on lookouts; a type A for airplane use 
and a type U which is installed at certain 
key points where commercial current is 
available. The type U is quite high- 
powered compared with other Forest Serv- 
ice radio sets, and fairly expensive, conse- 
quently only a few of them thus far have 
been built. 

Forest Service developments this year 
include a new portable radiophone, the 
type SV, weighing about 16 pounds, com- 
plete, and which has a power output of 
about one watt. The transmitter frequency 
stability is improved and the receiver per- 
formance is better than in the type S. 
This unit may be used for lookout, port- 
able, and even mobile communication. A 
strictly mobile transmitter of about 8 
watts output has also been developed and 
is undergoing field tests. 

A “grounded” antenna for ultra-high 
frequency installations on lookouts has al- 
ready been referred to. This principle is 
not new. Our only contribution has been 
to work out the mechanical details of 
putting it in suitable form for forestry 
use, which has included the design of 
some special parts and materials. 

In the range of conventional frequen- 
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cies, the Forest Service has a number of 
radiophone types. In most instances it 
uses a model called the type SPF. With 
portable batteries this set weighs about 
20 pounds which is not too heavy for 
back-pack portable use where the dis- 
tances are not too great end the going too 
rough. With heavy batteries the SPF 
type set has wide application at lookouts, 
euard stations, C.C.C. camps, and fire 
camps. 

When more power is necessary, the 
Service uses the type M radiophone unit 
or a new unit, the type I. Both units are 
too heavy for back-packing and are used 
only where there is truck or pack-horse 
transportation. The type M has about 
20 watts output. It operates only on 
110 volt A. C. Where commercial cur- 
rent is available this unit is used. Other- 
wise it is necessary to employ a special 
gas driven generator. 


The type I has about 8 watts output 
and depends on a 6-volt automobile stor- 
age battery for power. Henceforth, where 
commercial current is not available, it is 
planned to use the type I radiophone in- 
stead of the type M radiophone and 
generator. 


So much for progress in equipment. 
There has also been considerable progress 
in the application of the equipment. At 
least we think we have learned a few of 
the “do’s” and “don'ts.” For example, 
we have found that it does not pay to set 
up a communication system to provide 
for handling routine administration traf- 
fic on radio channels also used to handle 
fire traffic. When a large fire is burn- 
ing, the fire traffic is so heavy that rou- 
tine traffic cannot be transmitted, which 
amounts to a breakdown in the adminis- 
tration communication system. 

A radio channel is like a_ telephone 
circuit, in that only one conversation at a 
time is practicable. Therefore, in times 
of emergency, it is essential that every 
second of time on the air be utilized to 
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the utmost. An aid to maximum use 
the channel is to designate one station 
the fire communication net, usually t 
base camp station,»as a trafic cont 
station. And of course all stations in t 
net are rigidly scheduled as to time om 
the air. We strive to have all traffic } 
message form. Conversations over the atk 
between fire executives are discourag 
not only because such conversations d 
the flow of traffic, but also because 
is less chance of mistakes and misune 
standings in previously written messa 
and because these messages are an impo 
tant record of the action taken on a firw 

Designated operators are placed i 
charge of the radio equipment. Thes 
men do not necessarily know anythini 
about radio. Sometimes it is of adva 
tage for them not to know much about i 
They are usually selected because the 
have good clear voices, and write rapidl 
and legibly. 

Experience has taught us that a cor: 
munication system for a protection up 
must be plan-wise in order that telephon 
lines be properly located and, where radl| 
is used, a proper selection of radio equil 
ment is made. Moreover, though the radi 
sets are quite simple to operate, resu. 
are not satisfactory unless the initial i 
stallations and initial training of pe 
sonnel is done by a technically train# 
man. ; 


We have also found that in the lod 
run it does not pay to let anyone ai 
everyone who has the urge, dig  into« 
radio set with the vague idea of impral 
ing or “fixing” it. { 
adequately equipped with tools and | 


struments and may convert a minor tro 
ble into irreparable damage. 

Radio apparently has a lot of whi 
one forest officer termed 
Sometimes there is a tendency to use |} 
much radio or to use it in the wref 
place. Radio is not a cure-all. On) 
narily it does not take the place of 


johone. In fact, where the telephone 
tbe used it will generally be found to 

more satisfactory service than radio. 
ever, radio is invaluable as a sup- 


fr. Oettmeier: Some of associ- 
down in the Southeast call me a 
Ho nut, due to the fact that I cannot 
before any gathering without talk- 
fabout radio and forest protection. [ 
became interested in radio when it 
still in the horse and buggy stage, 
e twenty years ago, and | have kept 
fwith it ever since. 

th my opinion the greatest use of radio 
forest protection is in speeding up 
hing a crew of men on a fire rather 
@ a means of getting messages back 
forth to a fire. 

he statement has been made by the 
est Service that one-way radio com- 
ication is inadequate. Two-way radio 
munication has its uses in the West 
re single fires are sometimes fought 
several weeks and where materials 
supplies must be packed long dis- 
es. Under such conditions it is neces- 
to communicate back to headquar- 
this requires two-way communica- 
In the South our problem is dif- 
nt. We have large areas of forest 
4l readily accessible by automobile and 
k. Under such conditions two-way 
{munication may be helpful but it is 
inecessary. Where one-way communi- 
jon can be used we have found from 
rience that it is less expensive and 


my 


| 
| 
; 
| 


ee 


ae efficient. 

Ve have reduced our average fire losses 
/-wo-hundred thousand acres; from five 
lisand acres to forty acres this year 
sixty acres last year. This reduction, 
{course, is not all due to radio but 
jo is an important factor. Our radio 
fs are less than a quarter of a cent 
f acre. 


| 
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plement to the telephone system, and 
where telephones cannot be used; but as 
far as I can see into the future, radio is 
not going to supplant the telephone. 


DISCUSSION 


With our system we have a central 
dispatching station consisting of one man 
and our records show that he devotes 
only a small amount of time to his radio 
duties. This man, in fact, is one of my 
stenographers. He keeps all the records, 
makes all the invoices and payrolls and 
in his spare time operates the radio which 
requires only ten or fifteen minutes a day 
except when we have a fire. 

We use a transmitter of one hundred 
watts output, which is probably more 
power than is used by Forest Service sta- 
tions. All of our rangers’ cars and fire 
trucks, and some of our turpentine and 
logging trucks are equipped with receivers, 
and these receivers are kept on during 
all the day. The fire dispatcher has a 
clock on his desk that strikes every thirty 
minutes. At thirty minute intervals he 
makes a short test call, which lasts about 
ten seconds, primarily to indicate to 
every radio equipped car in the forest 
that the radio is working properly. If a 
call is missed the operator calls the office 
by means of a portable telephone with 
which all of our men are supplied. If 
the test call comes through satisfactorily 
the man goes on with his work. 

Our fire crews consist of eight to ten 
men. These men are employed at profit- 
able work in the forest. Their work 
location is known to the dispatcher. The 
minute a fire is spotted the radio trans- 
mitter is turned on. ‘The first reading 
gives the approximate location. The near- 
est crew is dispatched to the fire, and 
while it is on its way, usually within 
three minutes after the first reading, it 
will receive the accurate location of the 


fire. 
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In four years we have not had a single 
radio failure in dispatching a crew to a 
fire. 

Mr. Simson has stated that ultra-high 
frequency radios are reliable only over 
an optical range. I agree with that 
statement. Some days it may be effec- 
tive over sixty miles, the next day only 
over six or ten miles. In order to be 
practical in fire protection work radio 
must be one hundred per cent reliable. 

Even the ordinary frequency radios are 
affected by meteorological conditions. In 
the daytime our transmitter has a radius 
of approximately one hundred miles in 
winter. In the summer it may fall to 
sixty miles. At night it may go up to 
one thousand miles or more. 

Just recently the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission allocated ten frequen- 
cies to the federal Service, all above 
thirty thousand kilocycles. As far as we 
are concerned these frequencies are of no 
value except for experimental purposes. 
I hope that the Forest Service will petition 
the F.C.C. for frequencies in the vicinity 
of twenty-five hundred to thirty-five hun- 
dred kilocycles, because in my opinion 
those frequencies are more adaptable to 
fire protection work. 


Mr. J. D. Coffman: 1 have been very 
much interested in this discussion of radio 
communication and fire control. How- 
ever, I cannot help but disagree with Mr. 
Oettmeier’s arguments in favor of one-way 
communication. He states that two-way 
communication is not necessary in their 
area which is readily accessible by auto- 
mobile and truck. Because of the fact 
that the greater weight of the instrument 
necessary for two-way communication can 
readily be taken care of by automobile 
transportation it seems to me all the more 
reason for having it. 

As an example of the value of two-way 
communication in an eastern area I wish 
to refer to a fire last year on Isle Royale 
in Lake Superior. Three bad fires were 
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burning at the same time. We had 
depend entirely upon the C.C.C. for pe 
sonnel and at the peak of the fight = 
about 1,600 C.C.C. enrollees on the island | 
engaged in fire suppression work. We in 
stalled a system of eleven radios and 
communicated two ways, both with the 
mainland, sixty miles distant, and be- | 
tween the various fire camps on the island, | 
There were no telephone facilities at all. 

From my experience on that particular fire } 
I would not want to be without two-way 
communication. Most certainly when you 
are on a fire and you communicate with 
headquarters asking for additional men 
and equipment you want to be absolutely 
certain that your message is received and | 
received correctly, and this assurance is § 
possible only with two-way communica- } 
tion. Z| 

In Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park in North Carolina and Tennessee we ¢ 
have a system of about seventeen lookouts < 
and a central office. Most of these look- } 
outs are not equipped with telephones, # 
Of course, it would be nice to have tele # 
phone communication with all of these 
lookout stations but we did not have the} 
funds for that and we did for radio, and# 
the system works very well. Portable} 
two-way radios are also used in Greatij 
Smoky in connection with fire patrol andi 
in fire camps and on the fire line. Where: 
auto transportation is not possible, such} 
portable instruments can be packed inj 
on men’s backs and can be very quickly} 
set up and put into operation. 

I believe Mr. Simson is a little too 
conservative when he states that radio in) 
the future will not take the place of tele- 
phone communication. — It 


eS = 


cannot andi 
should not replace some trunk lines, but} 
I believe the field of radio communication} 
is somewhat broader than Mr. Simson} 
outlined. In a number of the National} 
Parks radio communication is used in con! 
nection with administrative work in addil? 
tion to fire control. On Isle Royale, for} 
example, we do not plan to install any¥ 
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telephone lines but intend to use radio 
only. This decision is due in part to the 
desire to maintain natural conditions on 
the island. In the National Parks there 
are certain aesthetic problems which must 
be given careful consideration, and one 
of these is the avoidance of conspicuous 
telephone lines which would detract from 
the scenic qualities of the surroundings, 
and another is the installation of lookout 
stations so as to merge so far as possible 
with their surroundings and be as incon- 
spicuous as is possible without interfer- 
ence with their effectiveness as lookouts. 
In accordance with this desire to avoid 
unsightly telephone lines we plan to use 
radio communication where this is prac- 
tical and economical. 


In conclusion, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the splendid discussion 
of fire protection accomplishments given 
by Mr. Headley. Every forest protection 
organization in the country owes the 
Forest Service a debt of gratitude for its 
leadership in fire protection, fire equip- 
ment development, and fire protection 
training. Certain states, such as Michigan 
and others which have been mentioned, 
also deserve similar commendation. The 
National Park Service is not provided with 
funds for fire research—it is not neces- 
sary in view of the fine work of the For- 
est Service experiment stations which is 
made available for our use as well. But 
we do try to keep abreast of all the ad- 
‘ vancements in fire protection technique 
and equipment. 

Sometimes progress in fire protection 
does seem very slow, but when one listens 
to a presentation such as Mr. Headley has 
given we realize that a great deal has 
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been accomplished in this respect. And 
while we are discussing recent advance- 
ments along this line I should like also 
to mention several older accomplishments 
which are still of great value in our fire 
protection development. Although many 
fire manuals have been prepared of late 
years to meet local conditions and needs, 
the fire protection chapters of The West- 
ern Fire Fighter’s Manual, prepared by 
Bush Osborne more than twenty years ago, 
still remains a standard reference in this 
field. We are also indebted to Mr, Os- 
borne for the development of the Osborne 
fire finder, which has been adopted as 
the standard for all National Park Serv- 
ice fire lookouts. The transit camera for 
taking panoramic photographs from fire 
lookout stations was also devised by 
Mr. Osborne, and the Park Service has 
found this invaluable not only in the 
preparation of such panoramic photo- 
graphs for the use of dispatchers and 
members of the fire suppression organiza- 
tions but also in connection with our 
visibility studies for new lookout stations 
and in the preparation of our lookout 
visibility maps. Every existing and pro- 
posed lookout station in the National Park 
system has been photographed in this 
manner. By a happy circumstance Mr. 
Osborne, of the Portland Office of the 
Forest Service, is with us today. I am 
going to ask him if he won’t rise. (Mr. 
Wm. B. Osborne rises. Applause.) 


Mr. Oettmeier: 1 would like to clarify 
one statement. I did not mean to say 
that the portable radio itself was no good. 
I meant to say that if it was the only kind 
of radio used you were handicapping your- 
self. The portable radio has its place. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR FORESTERS 


By R. J. RIEBOLD 


U. S. Forest Service 


velopment in forestry, but the large 

influx of new employees during the 
past few years and the rising tide of in- 
terest on the part of both the public and 
governmental agencies in a better govern- 
ment personnel have resulted in greatly 
increased attention on the part of the 
Forest Service to training needs and meth- 
ods. A short discussion of so large a 
field must necessarily be limited in some 
way. Therefore, rather than include the 
clerical and fiscal personnel, the engineer 
and allied professional groups—all of 
which are a part of the problem—this 
discussion will be confined to the pro- 
fessional forestry personnel and _partic- 
ularly to employees of this group who 
are engaged in National Forest adminis- 
tration. 

The justification for any organization 
to carry on in-service training is that it 
cannot by selection alone obtain new em- 
ployees fully fitted to the work needs of 
the organization; that it cannot hope to 
fill its higher positions from within unless 
some guidance and control is exercised in 
developing likely material; and that it 
cannot otherwise meet changing work de- 
mands. In an effort to define more clear- 
ly the problem of in-service training, par- 
ticularly as it relates to young peu ieasiinal 
foresters, five fields of training are dis- 
tinguished: job training, public service 
training, regional Ravistaent supervisory 
technique training, and administrative 
technique training. These fields may in- 
volve a concept of in-service training 
broader than usual but inclusion of a 
fields is not in conflict with Ordway Tead’s 
definition of training: “Training is the 
acquiring of an ability to exercise a given 
skill. This skill may be some manual 
dexterity, or it may equally well be a 
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skill in utilizing ideas, dealing with peo-— 


ple, assimilating an attitude or develop- 
ing an appreciation.” 

Job training, that is, learning to do ac- 
curately, safely, and quickly, the work 


‘one is paid to do, is, of course, the first | 


and largest field of training. In spite of 
professional training in school the new 
junior forester finds upon entrance to 
duty a large job on his hands of learning 


to do the work to which he is assigned 
according to the standard methods and 


practices of the organization for which he 
works. He may have learned other meth- 
ods, but in order to reach the standards — 
of quality and quantity required and to 


permit smoothness of operation in a large | 


organization it is necessary that he acquire 
the habit of performing work according 
to the standard methods prescribed. 


Job training must also cover fields of © 
work in which proficiency is demanded, | 
but in which his previous training has } 
given him little opportunity to acquire | 


proficiency. Fire control, the construction. 
and maintenance of structures, especially, 


roads, fire towers, and telephone lines, — 


are examples of this class of work. Some 
of this work may be considered sub-pro- 
fessional but proficiency therein is never- 
theless considered essential to the training 
of a forester. 

Coincident with his entrance upon a 
series of job training experiences, new 
employees in the Forest Service and other 


governmental agencies have the respon: — 
sibility of acquiring the attitude of the | 


civil servant as well as that of the pro- 


fessional man. A sense of personal ac: 


countability for his actions, strict fiscal 
integrity, loyalty to Department and Serv- 
ice, personal conduct above criticism, a 
courteous, helpful attitude toward the pub- 
lic he serves, and an interest in and a 


jdesire to contribute to the solution of the 
}problem of the administration of the 
public’s affairs, particularly in the con- 
fservation of natural resources, are results 
tdesired from in-service training. 

Need is felt in still another field of 
training for the young junior forester. 
(This is the field of regional acclimatiza- 
{tion or adjustment. Not only is it nec- 
tessary that he become acquainted with 
jlocal tree, shrub and herbaceous species, 
jlocal forest types and local forest prac- 
ices, but in addition he must acquire 
an understanding of local social and eco- 
nomic problems and customs, and an un- 
derstanding of the people with whom he 
thas elected to live. Perhaps this need is 
elt more acutely in the South than in 
other parts of the country because of the 
fact that the problems of the South are 
distinctly sectional, and that most junior 
foresters entering the Service in the South- 
ern Region are not southerners. 

The junior forester must deal imme- 
diately with problems in three fields: job 
aining, training as a public servant, and 
egional adjustment. In a short time, 
owever, he faces problems in another 
Wfield which might be termed supervisory 
echnique. The problems in this field 
range from ability to understand and fol- 
low a plan, to foremanship and personnel 
managing ability; from ability to get re- 
sults in a given time at a predetermined 
‘cost, to maintaining harmonious working 
elations within a group of workers and 
‘between the group and himself; and the 
lability to direct, reprimand, praise, and 
train his crew members. 

A fifth field of problems concerns the 
idevelopment of administrative or man- 
jagerial ability, that is, the ability to plan, 
jorganize, staff, direct, coordinate, budget, 
land report. The technique of planning; 
whe principles of organization; the selec- 
jtion, placement, and supervision of per- 
jsonnel; financial management; and a sense 
of timing and coordination all are in- 
‘volved. The ability to apply all of these 
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to more than one field of work or place 
of duty and to new situations is the result 
sought, 

Not all of these fields are of the same 
scope and importance, or have all of them 
been fully and equally recognized. Job 
training probably affects the largest in 
volume of work to be handled, while ad- 
ministration is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant. The demand for skilled admin- 
istrators begins with district forest rang- 
ers and continues upward within and 
without the Service. 

“Training is the acquiring of the ability 
to exercise a given skill” and this ability 
must be acquired through the trainee’s 
efforts. After all, the most that can be 
done by training procedures is to create 
favorable conditions under which _ the 
trainee endeavors to acquire these abilities, 
and to impart stimuli that result in a de- 
sire to acquire. The classification of these 
conditions and efforts into training meth- 
ods is no simpler than the clear and accu- 
rate definition of the fields of training. 
They merge and overlap, but a number 
of them have been recognized and have 
been in use for some time. The first and 
undoubtedly the most important is termed 
coaching, or training, carried on in every- 
day work as part of the supervision, by a 
superior or an associate. This may also 
be called on-the-job training, that is, at 
the place of work and under working 
conditions. Transfer from place to place 
within a region and from one kind of 
work to another, and details to assign- 
ments where opportunities for experience 
in special lines of work exist are means of 
extending and widening the opportunities 
of on-the-job training. 

The systematic study of manuals and 
handbooks long has been a means of 
training. This should be supplemented 
by more frequent and thorough use of 
professional libraries. Group training 
meetings either on a regional or on a local 
basis are valuable supplements to on-the- 
job training, but they do not take the 
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place of it. 

The present trends in in-service training 
are toward improvement of the techniques 
of on-the-job training and group discus- 
sion. The technique of job training as a 
part of supervision is being more clearly 
understood by field personnel and applied 
by them to a wider variety of work. Since 
a policy of decentralized operation with 
centralized control places the responsibil- 
ity for accomplishment of training upon 
the trainee himself and upon field officers 
whose chief training method is on-the-job 
training, the importance of improvement 
of this technique can hardly be overem- 
phasized. Likewise, the local discussion 
group which supplements on-the-job train- 
ing requires for satisfactory results skill 
in conference technique on the part of the 
discussion leader. 

It should not be supposed that the in- 
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Chairman Matthews: No one was se- 
lected to discuss Mr. Riebold’s paper, pos- 
sibly because the Committee on Arrange- 
ments may have felt that it deals with a 
subject in which every forester in admin- 
istrative work is interested. As I under- 
stood Mr. Riebold’s paper, he implied that 
on-the-job training does not devolve on 
any special group in the Forest Service 
but that it does devolve upon every ad- 
ministrative officer in the Service. 


Mr. Frank: To what extent is in-service 
training intended to apply to students in 
forestry schools, working on summer jobs? 
There has been some critcism of putting 
students on menial labor jobs on lookouts 
where they had no opportunity to develop. 
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service training methods in use are com- : 
plete and satisfactory, but, in common with 
other organizations facing similar prob- — 
lems, progress is being made in the ex- 
ploration of training needs and in the © 
adaptation and development of training — 
methods to fit these needs. Neither should 
it be thought that the individual is sub- 
merged in a blanket program of training. 
To the contrary, it is the intention of the 
Service to make in-service training as indi- | 
vidually suited as it is possible to do so, | 
taking into consideration not only the in- 
dividual’s needs and the work he has to 
do, but also his own aptitudes and desires. 
Training aims are after all part of the © 
larger aims of personnel administration — 
which seek to make possible the fullest | 
development of the individual as the | 
surest means to the fullest development” 
of the organization. 


1 


nt! 

Mr. Riebold: 1 do not think that thisil 
problem has received the attention it — 
should have received. However, during — 
the past summer most of the forestry 
school students in C.C.C. training received 
better training than they had in the past 
working on road or track crews, as look- 
outs, etc. Each trainee was asked to pre- 
pare a paper on the training value of his 
assignment and most of them expressed 
their appreciation for the opportunity they 
had to get on-the-job training. 


Chairman Matthews: May I ask if I 
was correct in assuming that your remarks 
were directed at the administrative per- 
sonnel of any organization? 


Mr. Riebold: Exactly. | 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


By H. L. SHANTZ 
Division of Wildlife Management, U. S. Forest Service 


ILDLIFE management applied to 

\\/ so large an area as that com- 

prised in the National Forests is 
a new idea. In the minds of the general 
public game is still ferae naturae, a thing 
of wild nature, which, like the wind and 
the sunshine, is taken as it comes and is 
not yet definitely tied to the land on which 
it lives. Management regards wildlife 
as a crop, the product of the land and 
suitable local environment, produced for 
both the economic and social welfare of 
man. It, therefore, takes its place in land 
planning with the other uses of the for- 
ests. 

The physical environment, the biological 
interrelationships, the social and economic 
interests, divided legal authority, and the 
conflict of various interests, make the 
problem very complicated. We are at- 
tempting to meet it by placing our pro- 
gram on a sound factual basis with re- 
gard to the animals involved, the resources 
of soil, water, forage and weather condi- 
tions; by giving equitable consideration 
to the various uses of the forests, and by 
meeting the reasonable demands of con- 
flicting interests and public agencies with 
comity and amity. 

Our forests as a home for wild animals 
have been covered by a number of perti- 
ment surveys. We seek to know the re- 
sources in food, the extent to which this 
food is being used during different periods 
of the year, the extent to which wildlife 
For domestic stock injure other forest re- 
sources, the desirable size of herbivorous 
or other game populations, and which 
are the best and most desirable methods 
jof controlling population. 

Large volumes of classified factual in- 
formation have been furnished on request 
‘to congressional and senatorial commit- 
tees for their reference in considering the 
‘national aspects of the wildlife resources. 


The factual basis is being rapidly estab- 
lished. Management which includes in- 
crease in wildlife population, extension of 
range by restocking, and control of excess 
numbers, is being worked out for the va- 
rious forests despite many difficulties. 


LAKE AND STREAM STUDIES AND FisH 
MANAGEMENT 


Probably the most outstanding devel- 
opment of the last year has been that in 
stream and lake study and improvement. 
With the aid of: the C.C.C. and in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Fisheries, with 
state fish and game departments and with 
state universities, real progress has been 
recorded in stream and lake surveys. With 
this factual material at hand, fish planting 
can be undertaken with assurance as to 
numbers and kind to be introduced in 
order to produce the highest sustained 
yield. A permanent supply of fish can 
often be assured from natural spawning 
if the proper conditions are furnished and 
fishing properly regulated. Outstanding 
work has been done during the past year 
in the National Forests in Washington, 
Oregon, California, the Lake States, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, in the Southern and 
the Northeastern States. National Forests 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and 
Montana had previously recorded good 
accomplishments in scientific stream sur- 
veys, improvements, and fish planting. 

These studies are used as a basis for 
management plans whereby stocking and 
take are controlled in the interest of main- 
taining the highest possible sustained 
yield. For example, last year physical, 
chemical and biological surveys were 
made of 30 lakes on the Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forest in Washington, 130 on the 
Willamette National Forest in Oregon, and 
1,003 bodies of water in the Lake States. 
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In California, on the Inyo National For- 
est, 35 separate stream areas have been 
set aside for studies of trout planting, 
food requirements, and the effect of fish- 
ing. Retaining-dams have resulted in per- 
manent streams in which natural spawn- 
ing has restocked many otherwise sterile 
lakes of the High Sierras. Stream-bank 
improvement, by fencing and the result- 
ing improvement in fish food and condi- 
tions favorable for trout, has greatly in- 
creased fish production in New Mexico. 


SUMMER AND WINTER RANGE FOR Bic 
GAME 


The determination of the number of 
deer or elk or other large herbivora, their 
seasonal drift, and the extent of over- 
utilization of browse on part or all of the 
range, has occupied every Region. Deer, 
protected by a buck law and control of 
predators, have over-used their range, 
especially in winter. This is true par- 
ticularly in eastern Oregon, northeastern 
California, central and southern Utah, in 
the Lake States and on the Allegheny 
National Forest and on the Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest and Game Preserve. 

The winter range undoubtedly largely 
controls the optimum numbers of big 
game. This, however, lies mostly outside 
the National Forest boundaries, partic- 
ularly in the western country. In general, 
about 9,000,000 acres of additional win- 
ter range, with more management in the 
interest of wildlife, are needed for the 
present numbers of big game on the Na- 
tional Forests, and about 25,000,000 acres, 
with more consideration to wildlife re- 
quirements, are needed for the summer 
game range on the National Forests even 
under present conditions of domestic stock- 
ing. Just how close these balances can 
be brought together is problematical, and 
certainly it will require very definite co- 
operation among all interested and affected 
agencies to bring about a more satisfac- 
‘tory year-round condition. The study that 
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has been made of this factor in wildlife — 
management deserves mention among the 
important developments. 25 


MANAGEMENT PLANS 


Plans under which the states and the 
Forest Service operate together to im- 
prove the conditions for game or fish pro- 
duction have been entered into in many 
places. They have set the number and 
sex of the game to be removed in order 
continually to balance use with the 
amount of available forage and to prop- 
erly adjust use of the forage by differ- 
ent animal species, and they have recog- 
nized other desirable uses of forest lands, | 
thus enabling the Forest Service really to — 
manage game and fish as they would any 
other forest product. Regulated hunting 
is recognized as the only remedy for the 
gradually increasing over concentration of — 
big game on many National Forests. Con- | 
tinual buck killing does not control over 
population, and results not only in an~ 
unbalanced sex ratio, but deterioration 
of the herd partly by a lack of natural 
selection of males, and directly by short | 
age of food due to over population. These 
facts are becoming increasingly evident as 
a result of careful checking combined with 
weights and measurements of the kill. In 
one forest of the West, previously known 
for heavy deer, the kill showed the deer 
were 21] to 29 pounds lighter for the same : 
antler class than on another forest in the | 
same region. 

Elk have become most prominent in the ‘| 
picture in Washington, Montana, and | 
Wyoming, where in many places they have + 
badly damaged their range. Careful sur- - 
veys of range utilization, migration, and | 
of the harmful effects of over-crowding i 
have been made as a guide to better man- - 
agement practices. 

It is being generally recognized by such 
game authorities as Seth Gordon, Harold 
Titus and others that mere conservation 
will probably destroy rather than per- | 


petuate herds of herbivorous game ani- 
mals. To this end arrangements in game 
management such as those now employed 
on the Selway, Pisgah, and Kaibab Na- 
tional Forests; in Georgia, Tennessee, 
§North Carolina, South Carolina, and in 
jmany other states where sex and number 
to be taken can be decided on the basis of 
) biological need, will prevent catastrophies 
jsuch as that which occurred on the Kaibab 
§ National Forest some years ago. 


+ Beaver, WATERFOWL AND Upianp GAME 
Brrps 


Beaver have figured prominently in a 
program of expansion and study in co- 
operation with the Biological Survey and 
jthe state fish and game commissions in 
Smany regions. On National Forests in 
1 Oregon 600 beaver were planted last year. 
§ Beaver producing areas in Utah are un- 
¢der planned management and special trap- 
i ping districts have been set up. Many 
4 regions are transplanting beaver. 


Waterfowl are being favored by exten- 
sion of duck food plans; by stabilized 
water levels, and by lake, pond, and 
}swamp development. Upland birds, quail, 
turkey, and grouse, are being given special 
‘consideration and extensive cooperative 
} projects and surveys are providing the 
factual basis for better management of 
i this resource. 


Mr. N. W. Hosley: In attempting to 
J open up the discussion on this paper | 
| would simply like to touch on one or two 
| points and enlarge on them somewhat 
| in the direction of the tie-in between for- 
jestry as we ordinarily understand it and 
| wildlife management. During recent years 
/ we have heard a great deal of discussion 
| for and against what might be called 
forestry versus game management, with 
emphasis on the “versus.” The idea of 
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PROTECTION OF RARE AND VANISHING 
SPECIES 


By a regulation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Forester is now author- 
ized to close any National Forest area to 
trespass in the interest of protection of 
vanishing species. To this end a sanc- 
tuary for condor has been closed on the 
Los Padres National Forest to protect a 
nesting colony of 35 of these rare birds. 
This regulation will be extended to other 
species of plants or animals as. occasion 
demands. 

COOPERATION 


Cooperation with state fish and game 
commissions or state conservation depart- 
ments is most gratifying. We are working 
under agreements as to fish and game 
management with New Mexico, Arizona, 


Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah, Wyoming, 
Georgia, Tennessee, North and South 


Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, and co- 
operating with Minnesota, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. We 
are in the process of having definite man- 
agement plans approved in many other 
states. 

Cooperation with the Bureau of Fish- 
eries and the Biological Survey, and with 
other research agencies, is resulting in 
the accumulation of biological factual 
material of value in practical wildlife 
management. 


DISCUSSION 


correlating forestry and game manage- 
ment is new in this country. The English 
have gone much further than we have 
and they have come to the point of view 
that the problem is one of planning for- 
estry measures so as to provide proper 
conditions for wildlife. This idea, of 
course, ties in with the multiple use 
program of the Forest Service. 

I think that much of the misurnderstand- 
ing in forestry and wildlife management 
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is due to the lack of proper understand- 
ing of forest and animal ecology. Blanket 
statements are made that a certain forest 
either benefits or does not benefit wildlife. 
These statements totally neglect the idea 
that forest types are very much unlike in 
what they produce for wildlife. Even a 
given forest type is very different at dif- 
ferent periods in its life. A typical New 
England old field may serve as an illus- 
tration. In the beginning it is covered 
mostly with grass, which is not a very 
suitable environment for wildlife. Ten 
or fifteen years later, weeds and other 
vegetation which produce some wildlife 
food, develop. Eventually, in the usual 
succession, hardwood and white pine es- 
tablish themselves, and ultimately, food 
for wildlife may be almost entirely lack- 
ing. The shade may be so dense that no 
other vegetation grows underneath the 
stand. If one were to plot the curve of 
wildlife food production of such an area 
it would be low at the beginning and 
gradually rise to a peak, after which it 
would again fall. 

Silvicultural practices if properly han- 
dled may benefit wildlife. We have 
heard a great deal about the harmful 
effects on wildlife resulting from the 
planting of conifers. Yet everyone who 
is working with game agrees that a cer- 
tain number of coniferous trees are nec- 
essary for cover and for protection. The 
important question, therefore, is how large 
a contiguous area is planted to conifers. 

Weedings in younger stands provide a 
source of browse for species such as dear 
and rabbits and prolong the period of 
food production from ten to twenty years 
longer than if the stand were allowed to 
grow up naturally. 
very important. 

It is of interest to note that the earliest 
thinnings in plantations in England were 
not made for the purpose of promoting 
growth but to provide better game condi- 
tions, and it has been found by actual 
measurement that pine stands forty to 


Thinnings are also 
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forty-five years old thinned for ten years 


produced almost twice as much wildlife — 


food. 


In short, the idea I would like to leas A 


with you is that the forest is never static. 


It is always changing in one direction or 


another as an environment for wildlife. 


Chairman Matthews: 1 think this paper 
and the discussion we have just heard sets 


forth a point of view with regard to 


wildlife management with which every 
forward looking forester can agree. 


Mr. J. A. Larsen: 1 would like to ask — 


if some of those early management plans 
have been remade to provide proper con- 
ditions for wildlife in the forest. 


Mr. H. L. Shantz: I am not one of 


believe that we should turn 


those who 
over our whole National Forest system 
to the production of wildlife. On the 


other hand, I am not one of those who i 
believe that the wildlife program should — 


be forgotten in any of the National For- 
ests planning programs. The multiple 
use program doesn’t mean that we are 
going to raise dairy cows and lettuce on 
the same piece of ground at the same 
time, and I don’t see how we can have a 
forest in the most productive wildlife 
state continuously and still raise trees. I 
should like to see the wildlife experts and 
others try to work out a plan which 
would not be at too much variance with 
the natural ecological successions which 
take place when land changes from brush 
to forest. I am afraid that too many 
plans have been based on a scheme of 


a 
. 
; 


keeping forests in the early or weed — 


stage of their existence. It seems to me 


that there is every reason why wildlife — 


experts and foresters who are attempting 


to grow timber should be able to deter- | 


mine the best uses for various parts of 
the area involved. There may be forests 
that are not well adapted to producing a 
crop of wildlife and there may be forests 


which are not well adapted to produce 
merchantable timber. We have a duty to 
society and we must balance our program 
‘nm such a way as to yield the greatest 
feturn to society. 


; 
| 
| 


UCH of the second-growth south- 
ern pine is growing more rapid- 
ly, particularly in its early life, 
wthan did the old virgin timber. That is 
qpartly because many of the stands are not 
densely stocked; but even in fully-stocked 
tstands it would be advantageous, from the 
standpoint of shortening the rotation and 
educing costs in harvesting, to have the 
most rapid growth on the fewest trees 
consisting with full utilization of growing 
space. Rapid growth, however, may car- 
y with it some highly undesirable char- 
acteristics. Besides producing excessive 
taper and a high percentage of knotty 
tlumber at merchantable size, rapid growth 
may produce wood of inferior fiber qual- 
ity. 

In studying loblolly and slash pines 
at the Forest Products Laboratory it has 
tbeen found that wood of rapid growth 
Hfrequently: (1) is low in density; (2) is 
jlow in strength for its weight; and (3) 
‘shrinks excessively longitudinally. 

Tests of rapidly grown southern pines 
jhave shown that in general the specific 
tgravity of such material is considerably 
jless than that of slower growth for each 
| Low specific gravities give rela- 


jstrength properties of the clear wood. 
Data on these subjects have already been 
published (1, 6, 2, and 5). 

A limited number of mechanical tests 
,on wide-ringed loblolly pine indicate fur- 
ther that in the green condition at least 
‘it ranks low in most strength properties 
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Mr. Frank: Judging froin the literature 
on the subject, I am inclined to believe 
that there is apt to be more conflict be- 
tween wildlife and recreation, than there 
is between forestry and wildlife. 


RAPID GROWTH HAZARDS USEFULNESS OF SOUTHERN PINE 


By ARTHUR KOEHLER 
Forest Products Laboratory* 


for its specific gravity. Judging from the 
behavior of compression wood, which it 
resembles in several respects, wide-ringed 
wood probably would not improve in 
strength in seasoning as much as does 
normal wood. Consequently such mate- 
rial may be expected to be exceptionally 
low in strength properties. This is true 
especially for stiffness, which ranked low- 
est of the static-bending and compression- 
parallel-to-the-grain properties investigated. 
Only in work to maximum load in bend- 
ing does the wide-ringed material rank 
relatively high. This is because it bends 
a great deal more after the proportional 
limit and before the maximum load are 
reached. This superiority, however, is 
not important for the purposes for which 
most second-growth pine is used. 
Relatively high longitudinal shrinkage 
is objectionable for a number of reasons, 
the chief of which are that because it 
usually is effective over long dimensions, 
in contrast to transverse shrinkage, it may 
cause appreciable shortening of boards or 
timbers and opening of butt joints; and it 
may cause serious bowing or crook. Any 
longitudinal shrinkage over one-fourth of 
1 per cent, and at times even less, may 
be excessive in the foregoing respects (3 


and 4). 
Out of about 1,500 specimens 914 
inches long and about 1 inch wide 


radially, which were cut from slowly and 
rapidly grown wood from various parts 
of 68 loblolly and 15 slash pine trees, a 
maximum longitudinal shrinkage of about 


‘Maintained at Madison, Wis., in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin. 
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Fig. 2—Second-growth southern pine 2 by 4’s culled on account of excessive warping due 
largely to presence of wide-ringed wood near pith. 
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Fig. 4.—Relation of longitudinal shrinkage of loblolly pine to rate of growth, 
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2 per cent was found in both species in 
wood having in each case slightly over 
two rings per inch. This shrinkage is 
about 17 times the normal longitudinal 
shrinkage of wood (0.12 per cent) and 
translated into linear measurement is 
equivalent to 334 inches in a 16-foot board 
dried from the green to the oven-dry con- 
dition. In air drying and kiln drying 
the shrinkage would be from about one- 
half to three-fourths as much, but still 
highly excessive. Numerous other speci- 
mens cut from the wide-ringed portions 
of both loblolly and slash pine trees 
shrank less, but still excessively. Wide- 
ringed, second-growth redwood also was 
found to have relatively high longitudinal 
shrinkage (4). 

More serious than the longitudinal 
shortening is the crooking and bowing that 
such wood causes when attached by growth 
or otherwise to normal wood.  Edge- 
grain planks of loblolly pine 12 feet long 
cut at the Forest Products Laboratory so 
that one edge was next to the pitch and 
the other next to the bark from trees 
which grew rapidly at first and later 
slowed down considerably in rate of 
growth crooked on drying to 10 per cent 
moisture content so that the maximum 
deviation from a straight line connecting 
the ends was 3.4 inches. Similar edge- 
grain planks of slash pine showed various 
degrees of crooking up to 2 inches for 
planks 414 feet long. Crooking of such 
magnitudes is usually considered excessive 
and cause for rejection of the whole 
piece, thereby voiding the usefulness of 
the slower grown, normal as well as the 
rapidly grown, abnormal wood. In small 
trees it is impractical to segregate the two 
types of wood in sawing. Planks similarly 
cut from small slash pine trees of a slow- 
er and more uniform rate of growth re- 
mained perfectly straight on drying. 

Although wood of low specific gravity 
has certain advantages, such as lightness 
in handling, easy working qualities, low 
transverse shrinkage, and low heat con- 
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ductivity, the disadvantages caused by 
warping in the rapidly grown southern 
pines overshadows the advantages. 

In both loblolly and slash pines it was 
found that specimens having less than 
about 31% rings per inch usually shrank 
more than one-fourth of 1 per cent. Wood 
of such rate of growth is frequently found 
near the center of second-growth southern 
pine, especially in oldfield stands. Most 
of the wide-ringed, high-shrinkage slash 
pine investigated came from a plantation 
in which the trees were spaced 6 by 8 feet 
apart. 

The results of these investigations in- 
dicate that when the southern pines grow 
at an annual rate of about two-thirds of 
an inch in diameter inside bark, or faster, 
they are likely to produce wood of such 
poor properties as to impair its usefulness 
for many purposes and hazard the reputa- 
tion of second-growth timber in particular 
and wood in general. Good utilization 
practice therefore demands tha: the growth 
rate in individual trees be held within 
certain limits. 

The lowness in mechanical properties 
for its weight and the excessive longitu- 
dinal shrinkage of wood of rapid growth 
evidently are due to the oblique orienta- 
tion of the fibrils in the tracheids of such 
wood, since it has been found that other 
species and types of wood having rela- 
tively oblique slope of fibrils have similar 
properties. From this it follows that 
these abnormal characteristics if once 
formed will not diminish in degree with 
increasing age of the tree because the 
slope of fibrils remains constant within 


each fiber. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. E. S. Harrar: Mr. Koehler’s re- 
searches and those of his associates are 
certainly timely because interest in south- 
ern timbers is increasing and the relation- 
ship between growth conditions and the 
physical properties of the wood is becom- 
ing more important to the consumer. 

Mr. Koehler indicated that the rapid 
growth was perhaps due io understocking. 
However, he did not give us any recom- 
mendation how dense we should plant 
or what silvicultural controls might be 
used to improve the grade of the wood 
produced. I feel that we have a splendid 
opportunity on the Duke Forest to make 
studies of this type and we hope that we 
shall be able to answer some of these 
questions before too many years. 


Chairman Matthews: 1 am very much 
interested in rapid growth because it is 
one of the things we can use to meet 
compound interest. I was a little appre- 
hensive when Mr. Koehler began to talk 
about the hazards of rapid growth. On 
analyzing what he said I note that if the 
trees do not grow more rapidly than four 
rings per inch pretty good wood is pro- 
duced. At this rate of growth a tree will 
reach a diameter of five inches in ten 
years, or twenty inches in forty years. 
That isn’t so bad. However, I gather that 
the trouble is not rapid growth alone. 
I would like to ask if a changing growth 
rate is more detrimental than a continuous 
rapid rate. 


Mr. Koehler: 1 think if you grow tim- 
ber at a rate faster than four rings per 
inch its growth will not be uniform and 
it will shrink excessively in a longitudinal 
direction. If it grows slower than four 
rings per inch the growth can be kept 
uniform—that is the important thing. 


Chairman Matthews: Do you anticipate 
considerable difficulty in getting uniform- 
ity? 


Mr. Koehler: With clear cutting there 
may be some difficulty;- with selective 
cutting there should not be. 


Mr. Coffman: I would like to ask about 
the utilization of such pine for pulp in- 
stead of lumber. 


Mr. Koehler: | have found that, as far 
as the present information goes, rapidly 
grown wood is satisfactory for pulp, that 
is, pulp produced from rapidly growing 
trees does differ consistently from that 
produced from more slowly growing trees. 
However, pulp made from compression 
wood deviates appreciably. 


Mr. Coffman: How about the financial 
returns? 


Mr. Koehler: 1 can’t answer that ques- 
tion. 


Mr. R. D. Garver: We have an exceed- 


ingly large acreage of pine in the South, 
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and even with the wildest stretch of the 
imagination it is doubtful if we are going 
to need it all for pulp, so we better not 
put all our eggs in one basket. Some 
kind of management plan is necessary 
so that we can be growing some reason- 
ably high grade timber as we go along 
and supply pulp wood from _thinnings 
and the inferior parts of trees. It is the 
feeling of those who have studied the 
problem most that the best net return will 
be obtained with a multiple use product 
which means lumber products as well es 
pulp wood. 


Mr. Koehler: I should have pointed out 
that although the quality of pulp from he 
fast growing material is good, the yield 
per cord is low because the wood is light 
in weight. 


Chairman Matthews: Does not that also 
mean higher costs for harvesting wood 
for a given quantity of pulp? 


Mr. Chapman: In listening to this dis- 
cussion I have come to the conclusion that 
this brashy wood is the result of wolf 
trees and insufficient reproduction and 
what we want is a dense stand. 


‘ 
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Mr. Larsen: Is the length of fiber in 
rapidly grown trees shorter than in nor- 
mal wood? 


Mr. Koehler: We haven’t studied this 
question because it is unimportant. I think 
the fibers would be somewhat shorter in 
rapidly grown material, 


Mr. H. W. Hicock: 1 would like to ask 
if the orientation of the fibrils is the same 
after the rate of growth slows down. 


Mr. Koehler: The orientation of the 
fibrils is what is responsible for the high 
longitudinal shrinkage and low mechan- 
ical properties. This orientation does not 
change as the tree grows older. 


Mr. S. Williams: Can any of the bend- 
ing of the wood be controlled by drying 
it in a kiln? 

Mr. Koehler: It is a matter of piling. 
If you pile it on edge, and put enough 
weight on it, it can be controlled to some 


extent. 


The afternoon session then adjourned. 


Seconp SOUTHERN PuLpwoop-Forestry MEeTiInc HELD IN JACKSONVILLE 


HE southern members of the American Pulpwood Association held their second 

forestry meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., on December 5, 6, and 7. Between 80 
and 90 representatives of the industry, of the various state Forest Services, and from 
the U. S. Forest Service met to discuss the cutting practice rules adopted by the 
four industry groups which were set up at the New Orleans meeting last May. 
The group rules were clarified and coordinated and a committee of information, 
inspection and publicity was appointed, with W. J. Damtoft of the Champion Paper 


and Fibre Company as chairman. 


Resolutions favoring greater support of the 


various state forestry programs, and appropriation of the full amount of cooperative 
fire control funds under the Clark-McNary Act, were adopted. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 17, 1937 


SUBJECT: 


Society AFFAIRS 


Chairman: H. H. CHapMANn 


The report of proceedings of the executive session of the Society is published 
in February S. A. F. Arrairs. The rest of the Friday morning session was devoted 
to a consideration of the following committee reports. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF STATE FORESTRY ORGANIZATION 


r | NHIS is the third report of the Com- 
mittee on State Forestry Organiza- 
tion. It may seem as if it has be- 

come a practice of this committee to re- 

port in alternate years. No report was 
made last year at the Portland meeting. 

The previous year a rather comprehen- 

sive report was made at the Atlanta meet- 

ing. It does not follow, however, that 
this committee has been inactive or that 
there has been a lack of important sub- 
ject matter for presentation. Quite to the 
contrary, a large number of important 
administrative developments have taken 
place in state forestry in recent years, and 
even more significant is the fact that spe- 
cial research projects have been organized 
for the purpose of studying and reporting 
on important problems of state forest ad- 
ministration. (I am happy to say that 
several of these special studies in state 
forest administration are now in progress, 
under my personal direction, at the New 

York State College of Forestry. 

Forty-two states now have some form 
of administrative organization for han- 
dling their forestry functions. No states 
have added forestry to their major ad- 
ministrative responsibilities since our last 
committee report, and it does not seem 
likely that any of the six states now with- 
out forestry setups, namely, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, South Dakoia, Utah, 
and Wyoming, will make any administra- 
tive provisions for forestry in the im- 
mediate future. 

Your committee had planned to submit 
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not later than this year a report including 
several model administrative organization 
selups for state forestry, but our studies 
have uncovered so much important mate- 
rial that we could not foresee, that it has 
become necessary to defer for some time 
a report on these proposed model setups 
for state forestry. 

It is our purpose, therefore, to submit 
at this time a progress report, listing and 
discussing some of the significant develop- 
ments that have taken place in state for- 
est administration since our last report 
was submitted. Among these develop- 
ments are: 

1. The creation of a Department of 
Conservation in Kentucky. 

2. The creation of a Department of 
Conservation in Tennessee. 

3. The creation of a Conservation 
Commission in Missouri by a constitution- 
al amendment. 

4. The abolishment of the Conserva- 
tion Commission in Minnesota. 

5. The creation of a Department of 
Natural Resources in Georgia. 

6. The placement of a Division of 
Forestry under the State Planning and 
Resources Board in Oklahoma. 

Effective July 1, 1936, Kentucky, under 
a law reorganizing the state government, 
created a Department of Conservation 
without an accompanying board or com- 
mission. Within this new department are 
included all the functions formerly vested 
in the State Forest Service, the State Game 
and Fish Commission, the State Park 
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(Commission, and a half dozen other me- 
morial, park and battlefield commissions, 
including the historic “My Old Kentucky 
Home Commission.” 

| The law creating this new department 
jspecifies that it shall have and exercise 
all the administrative powers of the state 
relating to: 

(a) The protection and conservation of 
wildlife in the state. 

(b) The operation and maintenance of 
parks and museums of the state, except- 
ing those allocated to the Department of 
Library and Archives, 

(c) The conservation and protection of 

the timber resources of the state, and 

' (d) The publicizing of the natural re- 
}sources, agricultural, commercial, and in- 
dustrial development, and tourist attrac- 
‘tions of the state. 

' The law creating the department of con- 
servation specifies that it shall be headed 
by a Commissioner of Conservation who 
shall receive an annual salary of $4,000 
Hand that for the purpose of administra- 
}tive organization the department shall be 
divided into five divisions: 

1. Division of Game and Fish 


2. Division of Parks 
3. Division of Forestry 
4. Division of Publicity 


5. Division of Archaeology. 

The Division of Forestry is to be head- 
ed by a Director, who, under the super- 
4 vision of the Commissioner of Conserva- 
} tion, shall have and exercise all functions 
relating to the protection, conservation, 
j} and maintenance of forest preserves or 
| forest areas controlled by the state. The 
| Director of Forestry shall have had “at 
least four years’ experience in forestry 
+ work, or equivalent experience”. 
| Closely associated with the Division of 
| Forestry is the Division of Publicity, in 
charge of a Director, who also serves as 
secretary of the Kentucky Progress Com- 
mission. The purpose of the Division of 
| Publicity is to promote the development 
' of the commonwealth, by making general 
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studies of its natural resources, facilities 
and advantages for agriculture, commer- 
cial and industrial development and for 
the attraction of tourists to the common- 
wealth, within the limits of such appro- 
priations as may be made by the General 
Assembly and such moneys as may be re- 
ceived through donations or contributions. 

Prior to the creation of the Department 
of Conservation, the State Forest Service 
of Kentucky was a division of the State 
Department of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Statistics. Among the administrative units 
closely associated with it were Labor, 
Immigration, Veterinary Examiners, Live- 
stock Sanitation, Dog Licensing, and the 
Registration of Studs, Jacks, and Bulls. 
Without attempting a comparative ap- 
praisal of the present conservation setup 
in Kentucky and the former subordinate 
position of the State Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Statistics, it seems fair to say the new con- 
servation setup has brought together a 
logical and effective grouping of closely 
related state functions and liberated for- 
estry from its unnatural and at time per- 
haps hazardous administrative grouping 
with dogs, studs, jacks and bulls. 

In Tennessee, during the regular 1937 
session of the legislature the “Reorganiza- 
tion Bill” was passed. This bill provided 
for a reorganization of the Administrative 
and Executive Departments and Agencies 
of the state government and _ provisions 
were included for the establishment of a 
Department of Conservation. The Division 
of Forestry, formerly with the Department 
of Agriculture, has been transferred to 
the Department of Conservation, The 
other Divisions now functioning under 
this new department are Geology, Fish 
and Game, Parks, State Information, 
Hotel, and Restaurant Inspection. 

During the past year Missouri has been 
taking a series of steps to insure a better 
administration of her natural resources. 
To initiate this program she proceeded 
along quite different lines from those fol- 
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lowed in Kentucky. In 1925 a Depart- 
ment of Forestry was established under 
the jurisdiction of the State Board of 
Agriculture. This setup continued until 
1933 when the law providing for the 
State Board of Agriculture was repealed, 
and with its repeal the Department of 
Forestry was abolished. Following this 
action it was possible for forestry to 
struggle along in a small way, because 
the law appropriating money for the 
maintenance of the Department of Game 
and Fish carried a proviso that the State 
Game and Fish Commissioner should 
serve ex-officio as State Forester without 
an addition to his salary. Two years 
ago (1935) a bill passed the legislature 
creating a Conservation Department but 
failed to secure the approval of the Gov- 
ernor. Directly after the failure of this 
bill there was organized the Restoration 
and Conservation Federation of Missouri. 
It advocated an aimendment to the state 
Constitution authorizing the creation of a 
permanent, non-partisan, non-salaried con- 
servation commission with jurisdiction 
over all the wildlife resources of the state, 
including game, fish, song birds, forests, 
and wild flowers. This constitutional 
amendment was discussed vigorously and 
widely throughout the state and at the 
November 1936 election it was approved 
by a vote of 3 to 1. Only one county 
out of 114 voted against the conservation 
amendment containing approximately 600 
words. Among other provisions this con- 
stitutional amendment provides for a con- 
servation commission of four members to 
be appointed by the Governor, not more 
than two of whom shall be members of 
the same political party. The period of 
tenure of office of the members is stag- 
gered to provide for a continuity of 
policy. They shall receive no salary or 
other compensation for their services, but 
may be reimbursed for traveling and 
other expenses incurred while actually en- 
gaged in the discharge of their official 
duties. In accordance with this constitu- 
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tional provision the Governor in June 


1937, appointed four members to the — 


commission, The commission organized 
soon after July 1, 1937, and began to as- 
sume its administrative responsibilities. 


Among other duties the commission is — 


authorized to appoint a Director of Con- 
servation, who with the approval of the 
Commission, can appoint such assistants 


and employees as the Commission deems _ 
necessary. No commissioner, however, is 


eligible for such appointment. After sev- 
eral months of deliberation on the part 
of the new commission, including numer- 


ous personal interviews, a Director of — 
Conservation was appointed, who took — 


office November 15, 1937. Records show 
that the new Director of Conservation is 
trained in forestry, having received a 


. - 4 
bachelor’s and a master’s degree in this 


career field. Prior to his appointment he 
served as Director of the Conservation 


Commission of Iowa and as Chief Con- _ 


of Bio- | 


servation Officer of the Bureau 
logical Survey. 


Following the appointment of the Di- 


rector of Conservation, an attorney of the 
state petitioned the State Court to grant 


an injunction restraining the Conservation — 


Commission from paying the salary and 
expenses of the appointed Director on the 
grounds that the appointment violated the 
State Constitution, which provides that an 
appointee to a state position shall have 
been a resident citizen of Missouri for 
one year prior to his appointment. Hear- 
ings on the injunction were started in 
Jefferson City on December 4. A decision 
has not yet been handed down (December 
14, 1937). 

Under date of November 18, 1937, the 
Chairman of the Conservation Commis- 
sion wrote that it is the intention of the 
commission to organize “a division of for- 
estry and place at its head a_ trained 
forester”. 

It is also noteworthy that this constitu- 
tional amendment specifies that all fees, 
monies or funds arising from the opera- 
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tion and transactions of the conservation 
commission and from the application and 
administration of the laws and regulations 
pertaining thereto, and from the sale of 
property shall be used by the commis- 
sion for the control, management, restora- 
tion and conservation and regulation of 
the bird, fish, game, forest, and wildlife 
resources of the state. This means that 
forestry will be supported, at least in 
part, from this revolving or operating 
fund. 

Perhaps the most significant provision 
in this constitutional amendment is the 
last one which reads as follows: “The 
general assembly may enact any law in 
aid of but not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this amendment and all exist- 
ing laws inconsistent herewith shall no 
longer remain in force or effect. This 
amendment shall be self-enforcing and go 
into effect July 1, 1937”. 

During the past year Minnesota has 
again demonstrated her chronic tendency 
of turbulence in the administration of her 
conservation affairs. Foremost among her 
recent administrative adjustments was the 
abolishment of the State Conservation 
Commission of five members which had 
been functioning since 1931, when it re- 
placed a previous commission of three 
members created in 1925. With the abol- 
ishment of the conservation commission 
early in 1937 there started a steady stream 
of personnel changes. First of all, a new 
Conservation Commissioner was appointed. 
Hardly had he assumed office until a gen- 
eral personnel shake-up was started which 
has since touched every division of the 
Department. On November 15, 1937 the 
dismissal of Grover Conzet, the Director 
| of Forestry, who started with the depart- 
4 ment in 1914 and served as Director of 
the Division of Forestry since 1924, be- 
came effective. At the same time there 
became effective the dismissal of another 
veteran in the state forest service—Arthur 
F. Oppel, also a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Forest School in the 
class of 1911 and since 1926 Deputy Di- 
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rector of the Division of Forestry. The 
successor to Director Conzet is Ellery Fos- 
ter, age 32, a graduate of the Forest 
School, University of Minnesota, class of 
1928. 

The State of Georgia has set up a De- 
partment of Natural Resources—the sec- 
ond state to use this admumistrative title. 
Among the five main objects of the new 
Department is the establishment and main- 
tenance of “perfect cooperation” between 
the department and all its subdivisions 
with any and every agency of the federal 
government interested in or dealing with 
the subject matter of such department or 
subdivision. 

The subdivisions 
shall be known as: 

1. Division of Forestry 

2. Division of Wildlife 

3. Division of Mines, Mining, and Ge- 
ology 

4, Division of State Parks, Historic 
Sites, and Monuments. 

The Division of Forestry shall be under 
the control and management of a Director 
and the Commissioner of Natural Re- 
sources. The Director of Forestry shall 
be a graduate in forestry of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia or a recognized school of 
forestry, and who in addition shall have 
had at least four years executive and ad- 
ministrative experience in forestry work. 
He shall act as executive and administra- 
tive head of the Division of Forestry. Ap- 
pointees to the position of Assistant Di- 
rector and District Forester must have 
the same educational training as required 
of the Director of Forestry. The Director 
shall subscribe to an oath administered 
by the Governor, and must execute an 
official bond. The Director may be re- 
moved for cause based on written charges 
and specifications to which he must be 
given full opportunity to reply. The 
hearing covering such charges are to be 
held before a board composed of the 
Commissioner of Natural Resources, the 
head of the forestry school at Athens, 
Georgia, and the head of the Georgia 


of the 


Department 
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Institute of Technology. 

Twelve years ago Oklahoma created 
her first administrative setup to handle 
her forestry affairs by creating the Okla- 
homa Forest Commission, consisting of 3 
members appointed by the Governor for 
6-year overlapping terms, one of the 
three members to be chosen from a list of 
not more than five names submitted by 
the Executive Board of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the other two be- 
ing ex-officio members, one the President 
of the State Board of Agriculture, and the 
other President of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. The com- 
mission was empowered to appoint as its 
secretary a practical forester, not a mem- 
ber of the commission. 

In 1935 an act was passed by the 
Oklahoma legislature creating a State 
Planning Board. Among other duties it 
was directed to prepare and adopt an 
official state plan for the physical de- 
velopment of the state including forest 
reservations, parks, wildlife refuges, con- 
servation projects and land _ utilization 
programs for forestry. Apparently the 
State Planning Board did a satisfactory 
job, for on April 15, 1937, the Governor 
approved a bill creating the Oklahoma 
Planning and Resources Board with the 
following divisions: 

1. Division of Forestry 

2. Division of State Planning 

3. Division of Water Resources 

4. Division of State Parks 

To this new State Planning and Re- 
sources Board are transferred all the 
right, powers, duties, and limitations here- 
tofore held by the Oklahoma Fores: Com- 
mission, the State Conservation Commis- 
sion and the Oklahoma State Planning 
Board. 

In providing for the Division of For- 
estry the new Board is empowered to em- 
ploy a Director of Forestry, who shall 
be a graduate of an approved school of 
forestry and who “shall have had at least 
four (4) years of practical and adminis- 
trative experience in forestry and who 
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shall be acceptable to the U. S. Forest | 
Service”. This is perhaps the first time — 
that this form of federal approval was | 
written into a state law. 
ther specifies that “the said State Forester 
shall receive a salary of $1,800 per an- 
num payable monthly, which may be 
supplemented by federal funds.” The 
law specifies that the State Forester shall 
recommend to the Board for appoint- 
ment the technical and practical assis- 
tance necessary for carrying on the work 
of his division. It also specifies that 
of the total amount appropriated to 
the Board, $25,000 per year shall be 
set aside for the purpose of carrying on 
the work of the forestry division, and 
then this allotment is broken down into 
sub-allotment in identical amounts for the 
fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, all of 
which appear in the law. Among these 
sub-allotments are 
States participation in 
Salary of Director of Forestry $1,800 


Assistant Forester 2,500 
Assistant Forester 2,500 
Stenographer-clerk —-- 1,800 
Wages! (=. 2 aoe eee 6,200 
Per: diem) 23.222 300 

$15,100 


Other sub-allotments totalling almost 
$10,000 appear under contractual serv- 
ices and supplies. There appear in 
the law such items as motor vehicle 
repair $500, travelling $2,500, communi- 
cation $1,100, printing $2,000, office sup- 
plies $1,300, and equipment $1,000. 

Section 31 declares that “It being im- 
mediately necessary for the preservation 
of the public peace, health and safety, 
an emergency is hereby declared to exist, 
by reason whereof this act shall take ef- 
fect and be in full force from and after 
its passage and approval.” 

F,. W. BrEstey, 

CuHar_es A. GILLETT, 

A. B. Hastincs, 

Henry Scumitz, 

JosepH S. ILiick, Chairman. 


The law fur- 


HE origin and purpose of this com- 
mittee have already been set forth 
in a report published in the March 
1937, issue of S. A. F. Arrairs. It is to 
be assumed that the members of the So- 
Yciety recognize the importance of knowing 
he origin and quality of seed to be used 
“in forest planting; hence no discussion 
of the principles involved are given here. 
The personnel of the committee under- 
ent a change in January 1937, due to 
he unfortunate death of Charles R. Meek, 
hose place was taken by Robert Moore 
tfor the Allegheny Section. 

| Since that date the activities of the 
Icommittee have been centered around a 
questionnaire sent to 50 representative 
Sagencies and individuals within the region 
ycovered by the three northeastern sections. 


Swere classed as a professional group, in- 
fcluding state and federal forestry agencies 
hand forest schools; of these 22, or 88 
per cent replied. The other, or commer- 
cial group, included twenty-five seed- 
tdealers and nurserymen of whom 9, or 
136 per cent replied. 

1 Briefly, four points were covered in the 
} questionnaire. 

1. Are customers demanding certified 
tseed? 

2. Is it being furnished by the deal- 
ters, and, if not, what are the obstacles 
tthat prevent it? 

| 3. Are foresters making it possible in 
{their own seed collection and planting 
jwork, to identify the seed origin of plan- 
tations under their control? 

4. Is a cooperative or government- 
regulated system of distributing tree seed 
‘feasible in this country, and will results 
be facilitated by a central seed-testing 
laboratory? 

The term “certified” is loosely used, 
and has been confusing to some. Your 
committee define it as seed which carries 
reliable information on exactly where the 
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seed was collected, when it was collected 
and how pure and viable it is. 

It was found that a majority of agen- 
cies make an attempt to get information 
on the origin of the seed they buy, but 
do not insist on it if it is not forth- 
coming. The situation is well expressed 
by the frequency of replies such as “we 
request”; “attempt to secure”; “have not 
demanded”; “take what we can get”; or, 
even more bluntly; “no use demanding 
something you can’t get”! A more hope- 
ful note was sounded by one collaborator 
who stated that complete information was 
secured when specifications as to source, 
etc., were written into the bidding invita- 
tion. However, this system may have its 
pitfalls, as indicated in correspondence 
received by the committee chairman as 
follows: “If I send out an inquiry for 
Norway spruce seed | get various quota- 
tions on seed from various sources. If I 
reject all these and send out word that 
I want seed from a particular locality, 
the same houses will come back at me in 
the next mail and quote on that seed 
which I do not believe they have. The 
reputable dealers probably figure that 
what I want is not seed from a certain 
locality as much as seed of a certain type 
and what they have is just as good. It 
may be, of course, and then again it may 
not be.” It was agreed in several cases, 
that where the supply of any kind of seed 
is limited in a particular year the chances 
of getting adequate information are prac- 
tically hopeless, 

Replies as to the adequacy of informa- 
tion furnished by dealers were indicated 
by the phrases: “very incomplete”; “frag- 
mentary”; “meagre”; although several ad- 
mitted that complete information was se- 
cured in some instances, or from one or 
two firms. The seed dealer’s case is well 
summed up by a quotation from the reply 
of a firm that does a large business with 


public forestry agencies and_ therefore 
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ought to know. They say: “As far as 
the various state and federal agencies are 
concerned, there is no doubt that the for- 
esters in command would like to purchase 


those whose trade practices have been | 
found to be ethical?”, 12 foresters and — 


only certified seed. However, purchase 
procedure in the federal government as 
well as in most of the states is so intricate 
and so severe that under the present set- 
up they cannot purchase just what they 
want but must take what the law allows 
them to purchase. Any steps, therefore, 
toward certification, should involve first 
a change in the purchase procedure of 
these buyers. -In the end the seedsmen 
are here to sell what is in demand.” In 
other words, it would seem that the for- 
ester has a responsibility in educating 
purchasing departments and_ executives 
along this line. 

If the case of the seed dealer against the 
forester is a strong one, the case of the 
foresters against themselves is even strong- 
er. What price “Seed Certification” if 
the identity of the stock is lost between 
the seed house and the planting site? 
Only 7 out of 21 agencies who replied as 
to seed origin of plantations claimed to 
keep anything like a complete record in 
this respect, and 2 of these only in the 
past four or five years. Altogether, then, 
the number of plantations in the northeast 
pedigree of which can be vouched for is 
fairly microscopic. 

When we come to the matter of regu- 
lating the seed trade, sharp differences 
of opinion appear. 

To the question: “Are you in favor of 
a cooperative plan for regulating the 
seed trade similar to those set up in vari- 
ous European countries?”, 13 foresters 
answered definitely in the affirmative, 4 
answered in the negative, and two were 
in favor provided it were not government- 
supervised. All the answers of the com- 
mercial group, except for one affirmative, 
were qualified in some way or other, as, 
for example, “in principle, yes; in prac- 
tice no.” 

On the question: “Would you agree to 


3 nurserymen replied in the affirmative, 
none in the negative, the remainder were 
non-committal or with reservations. 
again the difficulties presented by pur- 
chasing regulations were emphasized. One 
question fired back at us was: “What 
would constitute proof?” As a commit-— 
tee, our answer would be: “A certificate 
from an agency such as the German For- 
est Seed Certification Board or the Seed 
Institute at Prague; or else personal 
knowledge of where the dealer obtained 
the seed.” The word of really reputable 
dealers should be enough, but to protect 
them against unscrupulous collectors offi- 
cial testing by some impartial station is” 
indicated—nothing will replace personal 
honesty and integrity of conscientious col- 
lectors and dealers. If foresters and 
nurserymen will insist on reasonable in- 
formation on place of origin, and once | 
obtained, make use of the data by pains- 
taking follow-up seedsmen can be relied 
upon to cooperate to the fullest extent. 

“As a buyer of foreign tree seed would — 
you agree to purchase only seed approved 
for sowing in the United States, even 
though the price were considerably high- 
er?” Thirteen foresters answered this 
question definitely in the affirmative; 
others made these qualifications: “insofar 
as possible under purchasing regula- 
tions’; or, “not willing to be tied down 
to such an agreement, though willing to 
use approved list for guidance in  pur- 
chasing seed”. 

Let us hear again from the seed deal- 
ers, one of whom says: “As far as many 
of the official certifications are concerned, 
it has been our policy to take them seri- 
ously only when procured through respon- 
sible dealers. We have no way of check- 
ing the authority of signatures which are 
often in language or type with which we 
are unfamiliar.” 


Here || 
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| The commercial organizations as a 
whole were not definitely opposed to this 
idea, but did not commit themselves defi- 
nitely except in 4 cases. One stated “yes, 
if the customers are willing to pay higher 
prices”, though a prominent seed analyst 
)gives it as his opinion that certification 
jin itself should not and does not, where 
‘tried, increase the cost of seed materially. 
Coming to the last and most contro- 
i versial question: “Would you favor a cen- 
tral seed-testing laboratory for forest tree 
seeds?”, 17 of the 20 foresters who re- 
plied were in favor, while only three were 
opposed. As might be expected, there was 
less enthusiasm for this among the com- 
mercial interests, who raised objections 
such as: “Who is going to foot the bill?” 

Objections to a central seed laboratory 
may readily be placed in three groups. 
(1) The well known fear of the Ameri- 
can citizen to the “regimentation” of any 
part of his personal or economic life. 
(2) The possibility of increasing the cost 
of the seed to the consumer. (3) The mat- 
ter of duplicating the work of existing 
agencies: for instance, certain commercial 
firms. some agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and at least one state forestry de- 
partment are already undertaking to test 
the tree seeds coming under their juris- 
diction. Whether the central laboratory 
is an indispensable part of a properly 
regulated seed program remains an open 
question. 

There can be no question, however, as 
| to the fact that seed dealers, foresters, in 
} fact, anyone using tree seeds for any pur- 
| pose would welcome a central agency of 
} some sort to set up standards and speci- 
| fications for the guidance of both buyer 
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and seller. It would also be the function 
of such an agency to coordinate the vari- 
ous individual efforts toward improvement 
of the quality of seed used in American 
forestry undertakings. 

Your committee have spent two years 
in what we hope is a successful attempt 
to stimulate interest in this problem from 
a regional standpoint, and now ask to be 
dismissed by the chairmen of our respec- 
tive Sections. We strongly feel, however, 
that our preliminary work will have been 
wasted effort, unless the matter is taken 
up at this point by a committee of the 
Society. We recommend the appointment 
of such a committee at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and propose for its objective 
the outlining of ways and means for set- 
ting up a Forest Seed Certification Board 
in this country. As a first step to be 
taken by such a committee, we suggest 
the assemblying of an informal group 
including representatives of federal and 
state forestry interests, seed dealers as- 
sociations, commercial forest nurserymen 
and seed analysts. Such a group should 
be competent either to dismiss the whole 
idea as impracticable, once and for all, 
or to serve as a nucleus for a permanent 
organization. 

In either case, we shall be able to say 
that the Society has not failed to exert 
its leadership in a difficult and vital prob- 
lem of present-day forestry. 


H. I. BaLpwin, 
New England Section. 
Ropert Moore, 
Allegheny Section. 
E. W. Litt erte tp, Chairman, 
New York Section. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FARM FORESTRY EDUCATION IN THE 
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late last summer, it has had little 

opportunity to do anything except 
formulate plans for its work, These plans 
have progressed to the point of comple- 
tion and the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary is now preparing letters and ques- 
tionnaires which are to be sent out as 
soon as feasible. 

The committee has set up the following 
objectives: 1. To determine what are the 
existing facilities for farm forestry educa- 
tion. 2. To determine the character of 
present-day courses in farm forestry. 3. 
To determine whether the courses in farm 
forestry offered effectively meet the needs 
of county agents, teachers of vocational 
agriculture, and other leaders in agricul- 
ture. 4. To determine the place that farm 
forestry now occupies and should occupy 
in the agricultural curriculum. 5. To de- 
termine what the present needs are in 
farm forestry education. 


Sie this committee was appointed 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WATERSHED PROTECTION 


NTIL the time of the summer meet- 
| | ing at Denver, at which time a 

symposium on watershed manage- 
ment was arranged between the Hydro- 
logical Section of the American Geophysi- 
cal Union and the Society of American 
Foresters, watershed management had re- 
ceived little emphasis within the Society. 
True, there had been a few scattered pa- 
pers in the JOURNAL OF Forestry on the 
influence of forest treatment on water, 
some discussion of the shelterbelt proj- 
ect, and some reviews of technical papers, 
but other than this casual recognition, 
many significant achievements in this field 
since the passage of the Weeks Law have 
passed almost unnoticed by the Society or 
its membership. 


The floods of 1936 in the Northeastern 


To secure the desired information, con- | 
tacts will be made with the deans of the © 
colleges of agriculture of the land grant — 
colleges, the directors of agricultural ex- 
tension, state supervisors of vocational 
agriculture, county agents, and teachers 
of vocational agriculture. Questionnaires 
will be sent to 25 per cent of the 3,000 
county agents and to 20 per cent of the 
5,500 teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Since some of the data called for in 
the questionnaire to the deans will have 
to be secured from the departments teach- 
ing farm forestry, foresters in these insti- 
tutions can aid the committee substantially 
by cooperating to the fullest extent with | 
the deans in giving complete information. — 


Ratpey W. Hayes, 

R. P. HoL_pswortH, 
E. R. MartTELL, Lh 
W. R. Mattoon, a 
R. H. WestveLp, Chairman, | 


States and the floods of 1937 in the Ohio- 
Mississippi Valley caused great loss of 
life, terrible suffering, and enormous 
property damage. Both of these tremen- — 
dous floods were virtually ignored by the | 
Society as an organization. Indeed but 
few foresters commented upon the situa- 
tion and none of those were identified 
with the Society as such. The reason for 
such lack of attention to major catas- 
trophes are unknown but the fact remains. 

Your Committee therefore welcomes the 
opportunity to bring before the Society | 
matters which it feels are of concern to | 
the membership. Some of the matters | 
here presented are merely to inform the 
Society of developments about which it _ 
should be informed. Some require action | 
by the Society as a body; others action 
by the membership as individuals. 
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The first item of general interest and 
perhaps the most far-reaching in its im- 
plications because of its relation to the 
forestry movement is the Omnibus Flood 
Control Act of June 22, 1936, and its 
amending act of August 27, 1937. The 
original Act established a new federal 
policy in providing (Section 1) that “In- 
vestigations and improvements of rivers 
and other waterways including the water- 
sheds thereof are in the interest of the 
general welfare” and further (Section 2) 
that “Federal investigations of watersheds 
and measures for run-off and waterflow 
retardation and soil erosion prevention on 
watersheds shall be under the jurisdiction 
of and shall be prosecuted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” Thus for the first 
time watershed treatment has been spe- 
cifically recognized in flood control, and 
for the first time activities of the engineers 
downstream are linked with the work of 
the land manager upstream. 

The 1936 Act authorizes the examina- 
tion of 220 watersheds, large and small, 
involving approximately 20 per cent of 
the land area of the United States. It 
provides that the results of these examina- 
tions, which are to develop a specific pro- 
gram of run-off retardation and soil ero- 
sion control for each basin, are to be re- 
ported to Congress. These reports thus 
should furnish a basis for obtaining rec- 
ognition of land use and forestry prac- 
tices in flood control operations. The 
Act of 1937 increased the number of sur- 
veys authorized by the Department of 
Agriculture by including the watersheds 
of all those streams which the War De- 
partment had previously examined for 
flood control purposes. The area now in- 
cluded within the scope of these flood con- 
trol surveys amounts to about 85 per cent 
of the entire land area of the United 
States. 

The Department of Agriculture has de- 
veloped a new form of organization for 
making these surveys. A Flood Control 
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Coordinating Committee containing repre- 
sentatives of three action agencies of the 
Department (Forest Service, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics) has been established. 
This Committee has developed a program 
designed to insure integrated action by 
all the agencies concerned. The water- 
shed surveys began in July 1937. Special 
funds have been appropriated for this 
work. 

A second matter of interest is the fact 
that the Forest Service this past year has 
definitely recognized the growing impor- 
tance attached to forest influences (the 
effect of forest upon soil, water, and cli- 
mate) by establishing a new research di- 
vision, Forest Influences, in which are 
brought together for the first time the 
various projects in this field. Included 
in the field of activity of this new unit is 
not only the influence of the forest and 
brush cover but also that of the minor 
vegetation as well. The increased empha- 
sis upon this phase of forestry activity 
should mean greater and more uniform 
effort. 


A MATTER OF INDIVIDUAL INTEREST 


There are several matters to which the 
attention of the membership is invited, 
matters in which each member can par- 
ticipate to a greater or less degree. 

First: A review of existing information 
available shows great holes and deficien- 
cies in basic data as to the influence and 
relationship of forest and other vegeta- 
tive cover on climate, soil, and water. 
Engineers interested in protecting cities 
and alluvial valleys from floods by levees 
or other major engineering — structures 
(dams, reservoirs, etc.) have been unable 
to determine the quantitative value of 
cover in time of flood. They are inter- 
ested in knowing the extent to which 
proper land practices will reduce the 
height of floods so that the height and 
cost of their protective works can be 


modified. While the available data may 
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be entirely satisfactory to foresters, it is 
said to be not sufficiently adequate or 
definite on which to base a reduction in 
the size of protective works. It is real- 
ized that these deficiencies in basic data 
cannot be overcome quickly or simply. 
There are, however, many simple studies 
and observations that might be made by 
individual members of the Society which 
would contribute to our knowledge of the 
relationship of forest and water. For ex- 
ample, some engineers hold that because 
forests prevented the melting of snow 
during the winter of 1936, the great floods 
of that spring were due to the presence of 
forests. Practically no information is 
available to the Committee on the effect 
of forests on the accumulated depth of 
snow in the forest as contrasted with the 
open, the depth to which the forest or 
open soil was frozen, or on the relation- 
ship of cover to snow melt. Your Com- 
mittee suggests that the individual mem- 
bers of the Society might make such ob- 
servations and report upon them. These 
could be published either as articles or as 
brief notes. 

The Committee also desires to point 
out to the membership, the splendid op- 
portunity that forest influences work holds 
for original study and research. The at- 
tention of the forest schools especially is 
called to this opportunity which is aided 
materially by the availability of school 
forests. The results of any such “influ- 
ence” studies should be of considerable 
interest to the Society and the Committee 
would be glad to see papers on the sub- 
ject published in the JourNAL. 

In the last few years the question of 
road erosion and bank stabilization has 
attained considerable prominence.  For- 
esters have taken the lead in developing 


‘Some of the publications of the National 
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those measures which would stabilize ex- _ 


posed raw soils in road cuts and fills, | 
and on road shoulders. Although in some | 


localities serious efforts have been made — 
to correct this situation, foresters gen- 
erally have been insensible to the possi- — 
bilities although the effect of road ero- 
sion on streams in forest areas is marked. 
Many miles of new roads are being con- 
structed annually and many more miles 
of old roads are being widened or 
straightened. These construction activi- 
ties have resulted in increasing the amount 
of erosion from road banks. Despite the 
fact that many of these roads are in for- 
est areas, so far foresters have made lit- — 
tle or no strenuous efforts to have re- 
vegetation or protection of raw banks in- 
cluded as a part of road construction. 
As citizens, if not as foresters, the Society 
membership individually and collectively 
should interest themselves in the pyob- 
lem, and endeavor to prevent further un- 
necessary despoilation of our streams 
through this source. 


Matters Reguirinc Society ACTION 


The relation of the Water Resources 
Committee to forestry programs needs to 
be called forcibly to the attention of the 
Society. 

The Water Resources Committee, or- 
ganized under the National Resources 
Committee, is now three years old. Its 
general purpose is to review and shape 
national programs and_ policies where 
water is involved. It is sponsoring sur- 
veys and special studies of water prob- 
lems throughout the country. It has pub- 
lished several documents which contain 
references to the effect of natural cover 
upon water.’ Its latest effort is in the 


Resources Committee which deal 


in part with 


forests and other natural cover in their relationship to water or land use are the following: 


Regional 
1936. 

Regional Planning, Part V—Red River of 
August, 1937, 

Regional Planning, Part VI(?)—Rio 


Drainage Basin Problems and Programs, 
1936. ' 


Planning, Part I—Pacific Northwest, National Resources Committee, 192 p., May, 


the North, National Resources Committee, 80 p., 


Grande River Valley. (In Press). 
National Resources Committee, 540 p., December, 
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direction of organized Drainage Basin 
Committees. 

The report prepared by the Water Re- 
sources Committee — entitled, “Drainage 
Basin Problems and Programs,” _ pro- 
posed a national plan for water develop- 
ment of all kinds in the United States. 
The listed projects in this report of Feb- 
ruary 1936, were primarily those of an 
engineering nature while the text gave 
little or no attention to the effect of land 
misuse on water supplies or problems. 
The report failed to recognize either the 
potentialities of vegetative cover in water 
conservation programs or the water con- 
trol programs foresters have sponsored 
for many years. As the report was pre- 
pared primarily by engineers, many of 
whom were not in sympathy with land 
use programs, such a report was not sur- 
prising. The complacency with which it 
was received by the Society membership 
is however, quite surprising. 

This Basin program is now in _ the 
process of being revised. Indications re- 
ceived from various Drainage Basin Com- 
mittees are to the effect that the broader 
phases of land use are again to be ex- 
cluded from the list of proposed projects 
and that major attention is thus directed 
primarily to engineering phases of water 
use and control. The text. we understand, 
will carry statements to the effect that 
land use does have some effort on water. 

On some of these local Drainage Basin 
Committees, foresters, either federal or 
state, have participated, but the Society 
as an organization has not been repre- 
sented. Further, no forester is repre- 
sented on the main Water Resources Com- 
mittee although watershed management, 
water recreation, wildlife, and water pow- 
er relationships are matters in which 
many foresters are involved or interested. 

Atttention of the Society is also direct- 
ed to the fact that the Water Resources 
Committee has established a Sub-Commit- 
tee to report upon the relationship of 
vegetal cover to floods. This Sub-Com- 
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mittee is composed of one forester, one 
agronomist, and five engineers. The engi- 
neer members are taken from the Geo- 
logical Survey, the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company, and the Federal Power Com- 
mission, This Sub-Committee is now re- 
viewing available data on forest influ- 
ences, and attempting to evaluate in spe- 
cific terms the effect of forests and land 
practices on floods. Although federal rep- 
resentatives are in the majority on this 
committee, the scope of the Committee’s 
activity, the wide field encompassed, 
and the possible if not probable bearing 
of the findings on major forest policies, 
suggest the desirability of official partici- 
pation by the Society on future commit- 
tees such as this. Representation on fu- 
ture sub-committees, however, may in part 
rest upon Society representation on the 
main Water Resources Committee. 
Another Water Resources Sub-Commit- 
tee is working on a program for hydro- 
logic research involving among other 
things, studies in the field of forest in- 
fluences and watershed management. No 
forester is a member of this sub-committee 
although most of the research on the ef- 
fect of cover is definitely in the forestry 
field. The work of this sub-committee 
may very definitely affect future forestry 
programs through its influence upon the 
selection of research programs, recom- 
mendations as to funds, and upon the 
personnel to be employed in such work. 
All of this activity by the Water Re- 
sources Committee suggests the thought 
that there should be Society representa- 
tion on this Committee. Such 1epresenta- 
tion will be most difficult to obtain and 
informal inquiries reveal that the Society, 
if it wants representation will very defi- 
nitely have to fight for it. Because of the 
policy matters involved, the Committee 
believes that the question should be acted 
upon by the Council of the Society. If 
favorable action is taken, the Committee 
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suggests that the representative selected 
should be acquainted with the problem, 
its relationships to water programs, and 
be not employed by any federal agency. 

The Committee also desires to call the 
attention of the Society to the fact that 
the federal policy for acquiring forest 
lands originally started with a major 
objective of water control. However, 
since the Clarke-McNary Act opened the 
door for acquisition of forest lands for 
other purposes than watershed protection, 
the Forest Service has given and is giving 
increasing emphasis to the acquisition of 
timber producing areas largely at the ex- 
pense of areas having outstanding water- 
shed value. In 1933, the “National Pro- 
gram for American Forestry” emphasized 
the need of acquiring a considerable acre- 
aye of lands within what were classed as 
“critical areas.” Despite that study, much 
of the land purchase program in the last 
five years has been directed to lands hav- 
ing little if any bearing on water prob- 
lems. In view of the floods and droughts 
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of the past few years, your Committee 
recommends that the Society urge greater 
attention of all public agencies engaged 


in acquiring forest lands, to the need of | 


public ownership and control of critical 
watershed areas. This recommendation 
applies not only to the program of the 
federal and state Forest Services, but also 
to the programs of other federal agencies. 
For example, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is now embarking on a _ pro- 
gram of retiring submarginal lands under 
Title III of the Jones Bankhead Farm 
Tenant Act. In this case particularly the 
Society ought not delay action too long, 
especially as the policies and program of 
this agency have not yet been crystallized 
but probably soon will be. 

C. G. BaTEs, 

C. K. COOPERRIDER, 

C. R. Hursw, 

C. J. KRAEBEL, 

EK. N. Munns, 

G. R. PHILuIPs, 

J. KITTREDGE, Jr., Chairman. 
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WiLiiAM J. Ropspins CHosen To Heap New York BorTanicaL GARDEN 


R. WILLIAM J. ROBBINS has been selected as the new Director of the New 


York Botanical Garden. 


He succeeds Dr. Marshall A. Howe, who died last 


December, as the fourth Director of this New York institution. 

(Dr. Robbins has also been appointed Professor of Botany at Columbia Uni- 
versity and assigned to the Faculty of Pure Science. He comes to New York from 
the University of Missouri where he served as Chairman of the Department of 


Botany and Dean of the Graduate School. 


His long and brilliant career in botani- 


cal education and research has won for him an international reputation. 


close schedule. 


DISTINCTION must first be drawn 
/\ between the relationship of forests 

and industry, as against forestry 
hnd industry. The title clearly confines 
the subject to forestry, but when quali- 
ed by economic application the actual 
elationship becomes limited to the ap- 
lied forest practice that is only gradually 
merging. The unpleasant fact is that in- 
ustry, whether wood consuming or tim- 
ver converting, has not been dependent 
pon forestry for the indispensible prod- 
cts of the forest. 
The economic place of forestry in in- 
ustry is the management of forests for 
ae production and utilization of timber 
in the form and to the extent that the 
niversal use of wood requires. This 
hanagement, as it becomes more fully de- 
eloped. will more closely unite forests 
ind forestry with industry. As a whole, 
adustry is an ultimate consumer of wood 
vithout direct interest in its production, 
Ithough it is keenly interested in an 
}dequate timber supply at reasonable cost. 
‘he true forest industries as represented 
}y converting manufacturers of all wood 
products, must ultimately become more 
jlependent upon forestry, when they finish 
jmining” what is left, and must turn to 
he systematic production of new crops. 
The time has come when industry is 
ooking to foresters to grow timber and 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, DECEMBER Lego 7 


SuspyecT: Private Forestry 
Chairman: R. S. KELLoce 


Chairman Kellogg: We will have to vacate this room promptly at five o’clock 
tonight. This makes it necessary to conduct our session this afternoon on a pretty 
I will allot a certain amount of time for the discussion of each 
| paper before proceeding with the next paper. If time is left after all of the papers 
have been presented I shall throw the meeting open for a general discussion. 


The Chairman then called for the presentation of the following papers. 


- ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIP OF FORESTRY AND INDUSTRY 
By E. A. STERLING 


to show that they are competent to take 
their places in the executive and_busi- 
ness management of forest enterprises. It 
is this relationship with forest industry 
that is intended to be covered here. The 
stage is past when it can be assumed that 
merely to state forest problems is to solve 
them. This solving is much more difh- 
cult than the past stage of selling for- 
estry as a fine thing for the other fellow 
to practice. It creates a relationship as 
to timber supply that helps serve the joint 
interests of industry and the public. 
Foresters have long craved the job of 
taking over the growing of the nation’s 
timber supply, with the supplemental 
benefits that accrue from a comprehen- 
sive forest policy. Perhaps the lumber 
industry would have been spared much 
criticism if it had undertaken the job, but 
it is doubtful if foresters were prepared 
to handle the economic aspects of the 
problem. On the educational and public 
side, the profession has gone to town 
with a fine record of progress for which 
the public has paid. The economic ap- 
plication of forest practice to industry 
has not done so well. After years of 
effort the question of how forestry can 
be made to pay, and how to make feasible 
the things that should be done still re- 
mains unanswered. Individual forest 
ownership must get the idea and have the 
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necessary incentive; foresters must demon- 
strate practical leadership. A combina- 
tion of economics, silviculture, time, and 
viewpoint need a lot of cooking before 
they will jell. 

It is at this point that the relationships 
in the whole situation come to a head. If 
the forest industries have been just dumb, 
stubborn and selfish, that is one thing. 
If the reforms that public agencies have 
urged and insisted upon are impractical 
and uneconomic, that is something else. 
It is easy to point out what is wrong and 
to blame some one for not doing what is 
right, but until foresters or industry has 
the knowledge and experience to say just 
what should be done, or, more important 
yet, to know how to do it without more 
harm than good, we can best make prog- 
ress slowly. The forest industries have 
not been indifferent, their interest in per- 
petuating their business is tangible and 
sincere, and with understanding relation- 
ship and cooperation between public and 
private interests there are many hopeful 
signs of future betterment. 

Everyone knows that the field is so 
large, the conditions so varied and the 
factors so involved that there can be no 
single formula or solution. Industry may 
go to reasonable limits in better forest 
practice and self discipline, but it cannot 
control the non-cooperators or touch the 
unorganized small producers. Or is gov- 
ernment regulation a panacea, for govern- 
ment after all is an aggregation of indi- 
viduals with no monopoly on ability and 
with less experience in the economics of 
the situation than the representatives of 
industry. Under present trends one is 
also inclined to think about the political 
angles, which might become dangerous 
and discriminating; while government for- 
est ownership and operation solely for 
commercial production, even as a_ last 
resort, is unacceptable under any concep- 
tion of American freedom of enterprise 
we have previously held. 

Whatever the relationship between for- 
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estry and industry, there are also public 
relations in social responsibility and in 
the specific, urgent things that government 
aid can do for both. It is generally 
agreed that fire protection is a public: 
function, yet more potential timber burns 
up in the South every year than the pulp} 
mills will ever use. Private and _ state} 
cooperative protection under the Clarke- 
McNary Act suffers from meager appro- 
priations. Paper companies that have 
taken the initiative in buying large south- 
ern pine holdings for continuous pulp- 
wood supply have been unable to obtain 
adequate cooperative aid in fire protec- 
tion; yet they are anxious to apply for- 
est practice rules that are dependent upon: 
fire protection. In tax relief there iss 
little help in sight, or has forest credit: 
been made available to help in carrying 
the long time burden of a forest enter-: 
prise. The economics of the whole pic-? 
ture fairly shriek for recognition as ant 
alternative to the threat of regulation, 
with more expense and no certainty of: 
benefit; while the aid that would be most: 
practical and helpful is lost in the grand 
shuffle of legislative and bureaucratic un-{ 
certainty. 


So far, one of the greatest impedi-i 
ments to a closer linking of forestry and: 
forest industry, is that the wood require 
ments of industry and individuals have: 
been supplied mainly by the liquidations 
of existing forests. Wood has been rela-1 
tively cheap, because it represented un-1 
paid for centuries of natural growth, oni 
which an arbitrary stumpage value wasi| 
realized or not, according to markets andi 
operating conditions. In the face of a 
declining supply, there were various fac~ 
tors creating pressure for liquidation” 
The enormous consumption of wood in 


measure from this natural growth, with 
volunteer second growth in the older 
settled regions contributing a limited vol}, 
ume. This is tough competition to meet), 


so foresters and conservationists have 
| olded and worried and done all sorts of 
things to their credit, except actually to 
i@row a new crop of trees for the forest 
dustries. 

The economic relationship is fully rec- 
penized, responsible private owners would 
jike to protect and stabilize their busi- 
hesses, and whole communities and _ re- 
sions are dependent upon sound working 
felations between forestry and local in- 
‘dustries. What then, is the chance of for- 
esters getting into their stride and taking 
ever the job in a big way, so that the 
yesponsibility will actually be turned over 
to them and they, in turn, will make good 
putting forest practice on a business 
vasis. The opportunity was never better 
jor the need greater, so it is up to the 
orofession to look at the facts and make 
yetter forest practice indispensable from 
ow on. 

In looking ahead, much benefit may be 
sained from what has already been done. 
he relationships that have been definitely 
stablished between forestry and industry 
elp point the way. There is a harmony 
»fi purpose between private and _ public 
igencies that goes far in conserving the 
Jegrowth resources of all forest lands. 
he lumber associations, the organizations 
f pulpwood consumers in the South, the 
ate and federal foresters and the execu- 
tives of private companies are all work- 
g to a common end. 

In eastern Canada, there have been 
fotable examples, for years past, of for- 
fsters being administrative heads of the 
fvoods departments of paper companies, 
Which is as it should be. Starting in the 
Northeast, the policy of lumber and paper 
tompanies to accept forestry: as more than 
_ hobby, has spread generally into all 
egions and many competent foresters are 
Hoing a good job for industry, but there 
tre yet too few foresters in responsible 
hositions. The “Forest Practice Hand- 
hook,” issued recently by the lumbermen 
ind loggers of the Pacific Northwest, is a 
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definite answer of industry as to its rela- 
tionship with forestry in that region. The 
stated objective: “to promote orderly 
utilization, with a workable balance be- 
tween consumption of timber and replace- 
ment with young trees” may well be an 
objective for all to follow. 

Encouraging though some of the ad- 
vances may be, the distance to go and 
the things to be done before forestry is 
widely translated into everyday forest 
practice leaves no time for mutual back 
patting. Industry still has to rely mainly 
on what is already grown, which is all 
right under “orderly utilization” that 
maintains production. Even if the whole 
art and science of forestry had been ac- 
cepted and applied ever since Ralph 
Bryant graduated as the first forester 
from an American school, there would 
not have been time to grow the kind of 
timber: that has supplied our lumber 
needs. In fact, it is doubtful if it can 
ever be grown again in large volume at 
a cost the consumer can afford to pay. 
It is equally unlikely that there will be 
any need for this to be done. The prog- 
ress in pulping wood, and in making 
fabricated board, promises to change the 
whole field of organic construction mate- 
rial. The smaller trees on a_ shorter 
rotation, although of inferior grade, will 
supply our rough lumber, and if forestry 
is coordinated with industry, the timber 
to be grown can be made adequate in 
kind and form for current needs. More- 
over, if the policies advocated became 
effective in a large measure it is quite 
likely that over-production of wood will 
be a problem for future foresters. Indus- 
try certainly cannot afford to grow timber 
except on the better forest lands and it is 
very doubtful whether it is good public 
economy to reforest all of the waste lands. 

The more unfavorable aspects include 
the lack of positive, constructive action 
on a large enough scale to serve as evi- 
dence that industry is prepared to pro- 
duce its future timber requirements. De- 
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spite the intent and_ sincerity of respon- 
sible leaders, the individual units of or- 
ganized groups are not always able or 
willing to go along on an industrial pro- 
gram. It is again a question of what 
private ownership believes it can afford 
to do rather than what it would like to 
do; of general agreement on what should 
be done, without the complete answer as 
to how to do it. The best results will 
follow if what is desired is made feasible 
and workable, with an incentive for find- 
ing the best way of doing it. The why 
is clear, the how indefinite and the re- 
sults still somewhat speculative. If these 
observations are true, they explain the 
lack of unity in the general acceptance 
and practice of a better kind of forest 
management. 

Under the wide diversity of physical 
conditions and ownership it is a practical 
impossibility to fairly and wisely regulate 
individual procedure or to specify more 
than general objectives and_ principles. 
The owner must do the rest and industry 
will reflect the action of its component 
units. Beyond that, it only remains for 
the consumer, as always, to pay the bill. 
If the cost is too high because of imprac- 
tical or unnecessary timber production, 
the shift to substitutes will be accelerated 
and both forestry and industry will suffer. 

One of the oldest and most intangible 
problems of all is represented by the mil- 
lions of acres of cut-over, uncared-for 
land, in all stages of productivity, from 
complete waste that can best be left alone 
for the present, to a partial or complete 
comeback in merchantable regrowth that 
deserves care and encouragement. In 
parts of the South the situation is not so 
bad, for despite the worst abuse there is 
usually some regrowth and value, which 
will respond to fire protection alone. 
The credit for this is due to Nature rather 
than to man, and it is in the character 
of the ownership that the problem lies. 
It is well known that a surprisingly large 
percentage of the small southern woodland 
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i” 
H | 
owners are well aware of the value ane I 
potential yield of their properties. This, } 
of course, has been stimulated by the — 
new demand for pulpwood and by the — 
purchases of reproducing acreage and | 
merchantable stands by pulp and paper | 
companies. These same small owners 
soon realize the benefits from fire pro- 
tection and common sense management, as | 
demonstrated by the paper companies 
and their state forestry officials. Instead 
of remaining a problem, it is not unlikely 
that within a few years the small resident 
owners will be a large factor in stabiliz- 
ing a sustained open market supply of 
pulpwood and other products. The specu- 
lative, non-resident, and weakly held own- 
ership will gradually decline, if forest 
properties and management become a 
sound business investment. 

The new forest ownership, by pulp and~ 
paper companies in the South, for the: 
deliberate purpose of providing a long - 
time supply of low cost pulpwood, is the : 
most interesting and significant develop- | 
ment of many years. It is here, under 
favorable conditions, that the closer rela- - 
tionship of forestry and industry is prov- 
ing profitable for both. This migration 
of the paper industry is rated all the way 
from “the menace of the pulp mills” to 
“the greatest opportunity that forestry has 
ever had.” The menace, of course, lies 
in the enormous new demand in a region 
of declining supply of large timber, and 
in a form of competition that can take 
small trees before they have had time to 
attain larger size for other uses. The: 
obvious opportunity for forestry is found 
in the naturally abundant and relatively 
fast regrowth of the commercial southern 
pines, and, perhaps more important, in 
the dependence—it is hoped—of_ these) 
pulp mills for raw material and financial 
success upon sound forest practice, that 
will assure capacity production from their) 
own and tributary timberlands. Sustained 
yield, in a technical sense, has been given 
publicity to the point of somewhat con- 


sing the first step by industry in bring- 
ng land up to its maximum sustained 
Apacity, rather than a sustained volume 
i relation to consumption. If industry 
some miracle produced all of its own 
quirements, the market would be lost to 
ne small producer. 

) New ownership, new objectives, heavy 
pital investment, and dependence on the 
bnewable resources of southern pine 
eate an industrial drama in which for- 
ters should play leading parts. Their 
lace in the picture should be much more 
jan that of cruisers, mappers, and wood 
yers. They should, after thirty odd 
ears, be ready to meet the demands of 
dustry for men of training and experi- 
hee in all phases of timberland manage- 
jent and wood procurement, and some of 
em are doing it well. They should be 
executive positions, as well as in tech- 
cal capacities, if their background of 
ucation is comparable to that of other 
gineering professions. There will be 
uch that is new in the experience of 
ost foresters, in making their business 
lationship with industry a success. A 
ficult transition period is ahead, until 
e mills organize and stabilize their wood 
oduction. The impact of the new pulp- 
ood demand is causing an unnecessary 
erlap at several points, and much re- 
ains to be done in coordinating the 
nlicy of industrial groups. The lands 
Ywned and bought for future pulpwood 
pply will need a lot of real common 
nse forestry, and industry will expect 
westers to make good. There is no 
om for “or else”. 

i, This new ownership brings new points 
- view. Executives responsible for the 
ivestment of millions of dollars in mills 
pendent upon southern pine pulpwood, 
} some cases have asked nothing of for- 
tiers. In the beginning some of them 
bre misled by the publicity that implied 
4 unlimited supply of wood and a rate 
+ growth predicated on exceptional rather 
jan on average conditions. In other 
ises, the wood supply requirements were 


hit squarely up to foresters, who in turn 
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had to meet the specifications of men 
accustomed to dealing in definite figures. 
The lack of preciseness in forest statistics 
tends to diminish confidence in what for- 
esters know and can do. 

Of the many pertinent questions for- 
esters are asked, and can well ask them- 
selves, about southern pine pulpwood, 
three of the more important are: 

Where shall we get our pulpwood and 
what will it cost? 

How much timberland should be bought 
as a company backlog, what will it cost. 
and what will be the comparative costs of 
wood from company operations and on 
the open market? 

What will it cost and what is the best 
management program for growing our 
own wood on a continuous crop basis? 

Costs and more costs are the first things 
industry wants to know. Foresters are 
not bashful about putting up a display 
of figures, but they like to qualify them 
and play behind the safe old law of aver- 
ages. When mill locations and _ produc- 
tion costs are predicated upon forester’s 
estimates of pulpwood volumes and costs, 
it is not going to help the relationship of 
forestry and industry if the figures turn 
sour when they meet the ultimate facts. 

Some of the practical aspects of applied 
forest practice must be worked out more 
fully before the economic challenge of 
industry can be fully met, but the men 
who are making forestry a vital, recog- 
nized function of the forest industries are 
qualified and expected to carry forward 
the economic relationship, as an essential 
need that industry alone cannot supply. 
Wood consuming and converting mills 
are bound to become increasingly depend- 
ent upon forestry for their future exist- 
ence and success, and in these mutual 
relations lie the opportunity to put suit- 
able forest lands on a self-supporting and 
continuous production basis. This is the 
opportunity, but we should not fool our- 
selves that industry is ready or forestry 
is prepared to go all the way in apply- 
ing this economic relationship. 
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DISCUSSION £ 


Chairman Kellogg: 1 think this paper 
pretty well illustrates the fact that the 
man who wrote it is qualified to discuss 
economic subjects. Mr. Sterling has raised 
certain pertinent questions and I am go- 
ing to call on George N. Ostrander of 
Finch, Pruyn & Co. for a few comments. 
As many of you know, this pulp and pa- 
per company is nearly on a self-sustaining 
basis. 


Mr. George N. Ostrander: I have been 
invited to discuss Mr. Sterling’s paper. 
My discussion must necessarily be con- 
fined to the industrial practice of forestry. 
I cannot discuss the ethics of your pro- 
fession or its obligation to the public 
and its clientele. I can, however, state 
the experience of an industrial corpora- 
tion with foresters and forestry and con- 
clude my statement with an expression of 
satisfaction that it has made no mistake 
in the policy which it has followed. Finch, 
Pruyn & Co., Inc., owns a considerable 
area of timberland in New York State 
and is engaged in the manufacture of 
newsprint and other grades of paper at 
a mill producing approximately 150 tons 
daily and located at Glens Falls on the 
Upper Hudson River. This mill requires 
about 35,000 cords of spruce and fir 
pulpwood annually to supply its stock of 
groundwood pulp. 

In 1911 we decided to put our timber- 
land then comprising about 100,000 acres 
in New York State on a sustained yield 
basis and to employ a forester to prepare 
a working plan for that purpose. Upon 
the advice of the late Austin Cary we 
employed Howard L. Churchill a gradu- 
ate of the Maine Forestry School. Because 
of our purchase, in 1911, of the stumpage 
rights on 40,000 acres of Canadian wood- 
lands which from 1913 to 1928 largely 
supplied our wood requirements we dis- 
continued cutting in New York State and 
permitted the preparation of our working 
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plan to develop into an intense study of © 
these lands including a careful growth 
study under the direction of Professor | 
Recknagel of Cornell and culminating in | 
a detailed land and timber classification 
survey and preparation of type maps ) 
showing the results of the work. As the } 
work progressed it was apparent that we } 
required an additional area of timberland 
to support a sustained yield policy that 
would supply sufficient pulpwood to 
meet the requirements of our mill and 
we therefore determined to acquire and 
did acquire additional lands and _ tim- 
ber in New York, Maine, and Ver- - 
mont until we had upwards of 200,000} 
acres in New York State, 25,000 acres | 
in Maine and 5,000 acres in nearby Ver- 
mont. This area was estimated to have 
a stand of approximately 1,500,000 cords: 
of wood. Resuming cutting in New York; 
State in 1928 at the rate of about 32,000 
cords annually we have since supplied | 
practically all of the requirements of 
pulpwood for our mill from that source. 
Our forestry staff advises us that the an. | 
nual growth upon all of our lands is now 
approximately 35,000 cords annually, of / 
which slightly in excess of 30,000 cords 
is on the New York State area. 

Now, just how much forestry have we # 
put into our operations? I will endeavor i} 
to tell you in a brief way. Type maps 4 
classify the lands into permanent produc- } 
tion areas. They also indicate when a# 
site should be cut to maintain the maxi- | 
mum producing capacity of the land. 
Once these areas are selected for cutting” 
the fact is indicated on our type maps¢ 
and a preliminary plan for cutting theme 
is then prepared and discussed. These\/ 
discussions take place approximately ay 


. Dial 
year in advance of the actual cutting) 


to anticipate economic conditions as they) 
affect our product, wood prices and labor.' 
Finally a plan for a given years’ opera-! 


Hion is evolved and approved, 

The foresters then locate the camps 
for each job. Such location is adjusted 
‘o the stand of timber, the general topog- 
aphy, and hauling operations. The 
but on each job is further regulated by 
the driving capacity of streams to guard 
gainst over taxing them and against hav- 
ng later operations, handling a quantity 
oo small for profitable operation or too 
jarge for the streams to carry. The timber 
apon each job is then marked for cutting. 
The area is divided into compartments 
jrom 250 to 900 cords each. 

In marking, the fundamental rule is to 
espect the economy of the operation, the 
wondition of the timber to be cut and re- 
production. No arbitrary diameter limit 
Js fixed as constant changes are necessary 
/o meet variations in timber types, to- 
pography and individual tree conditions. 
While not fixing any arbitrary diameter 
imit as a general rule no spruce tree 
ess than 8 inches d.b.h. is marked for 
Qutting and no balsam tree less than 7 
nches d.b.h. unless the condition of par- 
cular trees makes removal necessary. 
Wrees in isolated location are left as well 
ts those on sites that cannot be reached 
Without cutting roads through producing 
reas that would damage reproduction or 
resent expensive conditions of operation, 
aking the cost of removing the partic- 
lar trees more than their wood producing 
jalue. Larger trees over 50 per cent cull 
yre left standing. 
| At the out-set of cutting each job fore- 
Iman receives a type map showing topo- 
‘raphic conditions and timber, the loca- 
ion of the camps, the principal roads 
tnd landings and other information that 
ill aid him in conducting cutting opera- 
tions. During cutting our foresters keep 
fonstantly in touch with the work to 
quard against violations of the funda- 
ental principle of our working plan and 
ll general or incidental rules which de- 
selop with respect to our operations. Our 
rowth study indicated an annual incre- 
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ment of 2.38 per cent upon the New York 
lands and this figure has been used in 
computing our yields. 

Our forestry staff consists of two grad- 
uate foresters and a field crew of five 
men to assist them. The cost of this staff 
over a period of years has averaged an- 
nually approximately 25 cents per cord of 
wood cut. The foresters spend much time 
in marking boundaries and in making in- 
spections of areas from which timber is to 
be cut and advising with respect to the 
letting of contracts and the sale of stump- 
age other than spruce and fir. At least 
50 per cent of their work is non-profes- 
sional. The work can be done only by 
men with experience in the conduct of 
general wood and lumber operations. We 
regard the ability of the foresters to ren- 
der this service as indispensable. 

May I in conclusion thank you for this 
opportunity to speak and to express to 
you our appreciation of the fine work 
which has been done for us by members 
of your profession. This work, to a con- 
siderable degree, has helped Finch, Pruyn 
& Company, Inc., to become one of the 
few successful manufacturers of newsprint 
paper in the United States. 


Chairman Kellogg: I regret exceedingly 
that we do not have more time to discuss 
Mr. Ostrander’s paper. However, before 
we proceed with the next paper I want 
to call your attention to two things that 
may not have come to your attention. 
Finch, Pruyn & Co. has made outstanding 
progress in forestry. There are two or 
three obvious reasons why this company 
has been successful, and why similar 
efforts may not succeed unless they carry 
those same elements of success. 

You will notice first that this plan was 
started twenty-six years ago and the same 
men who planned it are still on the job 
carrying out the plan. They are a good 
combination. It is probably a good thing 
that neither is a forester. A lawyer and 
an engineer—an ideal combination to put 
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foresters to work. There has been ab- 
solutely continuous intelligent management 
over the entire period. This is the first 
element of success. 

In the second place, this company has 
had sound financial management all these 
years. It has never tried, and never will 
try, to be the largest thing on earth. 


FORESTRY PROGRAM OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH ; 
By W. P. GOOD 


American Pulpwood Association 


| ‘HE subject of this paper needs no 
prolonged introduction. I feel sure 
that all of you, at one time or an- 
other during the past few months have 
heard expressions of opinion regarding 
the movement initiated last spring by the 
allied pulpwood, pulp, and paper indus- 
tries of the South for regulation in forest 
operations over the southern pine coun- 
try, to include not only forest lands 
owned or controlled by the industry, 
but also all other lands from which 
pulpwood supplies may be drawn. Opin- 
ions, no doubt, have varied from the 
pessimistic to the most optimistic; from 
the belief that such a voluntary effort 
could never succeed, to the belief that it 
had already proven successful. Now, al- 
though all those in touch with the situa- 
tion will concede that complete success 
has not been attained in the few months 
since the movement started, a good begin- 
ning has been made and I have the ut- 
most confidence that, when the first ob- 
stacles such as, contracts which had not 
yet expired, confusion as to rules apply- 
ing in overlapping territories, etc., 
behind us, progress will be much more 
rapid. I have the utmost confidence in 
the ultimate success of this project, not 
only because I know that the industry 
has a sincere belief in forest conserva- 
tion, but because two of the most power- 
ful motives known to man are working 
in favor of carrying the project through 


are 
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It was content to grow soundly and slowly 
But somehow it found an additional mil. 
lion dollars to put into timberlands. } 

The country and the profession are 
fortunate in having this outstanding exam- | 
ple of a successful operation. And as 
far as we can judge it will continue to! 
be successful. 


to a successful conclusion. This project) 
was not undertaken for any altruistic rea-i 
sons such as providing playgrounds for 
the public or protection of wildlife, much] 
as we recognize the worthiness of these; 
causes. The movement was started for) 
motives of self-preservation and profit. 

You all know of the tremendous ex-< 
pansion of the pulp and paper industry 
which has taken place in the South dur 
ing the past few years. This could not be 
avoided and it occurred for much the 
same reasons as the rapid and great ex: 
pansion of the newsprint industry im 
Canada a decade or more ago. 

There were a number of advantageous} 
locations, both from the point of view) 
of cheap transportation and supplies of 
raw materials, and the limited numbex} 
of such locations, coupled with rising cont} 
sumption of paper and board produetsi} 
brought on the sudden influx of pulp ana 
paper mills into the South. In 1934 there 
were, according to figures I have seem 
sixteen pulp mills in the South, with ¢ 
daily capacity of 3,400 to 3,600 tonsi} 
Today there are forty-six wood-consumin; 
mills, either in operation, in course 0 
construction, or definitely planned (an 
there are rumors of two more), or a¥ 
increase of some three hundred per cen 
in mill numbers in the course of thre} 
years, with an increase of productio 
capacity to over 7,000 tons daily. ) 
estimated investment in these mills wiilf 


un well over two hundred million dollars 
or plants and equipment, and twenty to 
jwenty-five million dollars for acquisition 
forest lands. It is further estimated 
hat the annual pulpwood requirements 


or these mills will exceed four million 
ords. 

Mr. Swenning, in a paper read before 
).A.P.P.I. last Ocroher. estimated the area 
quired by pulp mills in the South at 
‘bout 3,300,000 acres with an estimated 
ytand of 14,000,000 cords. These figures 
yhow that, if the forest areas owned or 
ontrolled by the pulp and paper indus- 
y were the sole source of supply for its 
nills, such lands would provide only 
ufficient raw material for slightly over 
ree years operations. Or, if this land 
ere scientifically handled, as it undoubt- 
dly will be, it would provide an annual 
pply of wood less than half the amount 
equired, using one-half cord per acre as 
e annual growth, a figure which most 
bresters agree is the average maximum to 
e expected with present stands of timber. 
e figures indicate: first, that the pulp 
nd paper industry has moved into the 
outh with such a large capital invest- 
ent that there can be no question of 
iting off that investment in fifteen or 
enty years and then abandoning the 
flants and dependent communities, after 
onsuming all the pulpwood growth with- 
economic distance; second, that the in- 
ustry must look to other sources than its 
presently owned lands for its pulp- 
ood supplies, which immediately creates 
very decided interest in all neighboring 
‘rest acreage. The pulp and paper in- 
fustry has entered the South with plans 
stay and, in order to carry out such 
flans and continue operating indefinitely, 
‘ne of the first requirements is a perma- 
fent, annual supply of pulpwood which 
hhust come not only from industry-owned 
lands, but from lands in outside owner- 
‘hip as well, and at prices that will per- 
hit the mills to operate at a reasonable 
Profit. 
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Pulpwood is the largest single item of 
cost in the manufacture of pulp and the 
cost of pulpwood increases very rapidly 
with handling and with the distance it 
must be transported to the mill. This is 
particularly true of southern pine, which 
weighs from five to six thousand pounds 
per cord in the usual green state, and 
conditions in the South make the use of 
green wood preferable. Using as a basis 
some traffic figures which are now in 
force in one section of the South (and 
they are particularly favorable, because 
they are based on cord units instead of 
hundredweight), railroad hauling cost in- 
creases at the rate of about one cent per 
cord per mile. The freight charge rises 
ninety-nine cents per cord in hauling from 
a distance of ten miles to one of hundred 
and eleven miles. The Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, during a study of a 
pulpwood operation some two years ago, 
obtained some figures on costs of pulp- 
wood transportation by truck, for dis- 
tances of approximately twelve and twenty- 
six miles, respectively. Converting their 
figures, which were based on one hun- 
dred solid cubic feet, to cords of one 
hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet, it 
cost approximately $1.25 cents per cord 
more to transport pulpwood a distance of 
twenty-six miles than a distance of twelve 
miles, or an increase of about nine cents 
per mile. These figures have been taken 
at random simply to illustrate that con- 
sumers of pulpwood can afford to spend 
money in keeping their pulpwood sup- 
plies growing as close to their own back 
yards as is feasible. 

Optimistic statements regarding — the 
huge supply of southern pine available 
for pulp and paper, coupled with wonder- 
ful estimates of growth possibilities, have 
become somewhat tempered with the pub- 
lication of forest survey figures and the 
recognition that other consumers have 
been, and are, competing over the same 
areas for their raw materials. The pulp- 
wood, pulp, and paper industries in the 
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South have awakened to the fact that con- 
servation of southern pine timber re- 
sources is essential, if their plants are to 
enjoy a permanent and profitable exist- 
ence. To this awakening we can ascribe 
the movement for self-regulation in forest 
operations which had its birth this year. 
For your information, I will outline the 
steps which have so far been taken. 

Last April, just prior to the Conserva- 
tion Convention called in Washington by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, some of the representatives of 
southern pulp. and paper mills gathered 
to discuss the rapid expansion of the in- 
dustry in the South, and the effect such 
expansion might be expected to have on 
pulpwood supplies. This impromptu 
meeting resulted in a decision to call the 
southern industry together to determine 
what steps could be taken to conserve the 
raw material so important to mill opera- 
tions. New Orleans was chosen as the 
place, May 3rd as the date, and the an- 
nouncement itself will best indicate the 
idea behind the calling of the meeting. 
I quote: 

“The object of this meeting will be to 
discuss details and formulate a program 
of forest utilization and _ conservation 
which will assure a continuing supply of 
raw material and to which all can sub- 


scribe. The general program to be con- 
sidered will include three principal sub- 
jects: 

“J. The importance of all pulpwood 


operations being conducted under such 
rules of forest practice as will leave the 
land in the best productive state, and 
which at the same time will be economi- 
cally sound and workable for the respec- 
tive sections into which the Southern Re- 
gion may be divided. This statement of 
importance not only applies to the lands 
directly under control and supervision of 
the ultimate consumer of the pulpwood, 
but also to all lands from which such 
consumers obtain their supplies. 

“2. Conceding the importance of such 


forest practices over southern pulpwood | 
lands, what means can be employed to— 
effectuate the ends desired? 3 

“3. What steps can be taken to assure 
adequate fire protection on the areas in- 


volved in order to preserve the accom- | 


plishments obtained?” 

The New Orleans meeting was held ac- 
cording to schedule and was well attended 
by representatives of the pulpwood, pulp, 
and paper industries, and of the public, 
by various State Foresters and by officials 
of the U. S. Forest Service. This meet- 
ing resulted in the adoption of a set of 
principles and a division of the South 
into four working groups, representing 
regions having approximately the same 
physical and economic conditions, each 
with a temporary chairman appointed to 


supervise regional matters until a perma-— 


nent chairman could be elected. The 
statement of principles adopted is as fol- 
lows: 


Soils 


ing non-company land, must be cut over 


in a manner which will maintain and 


build up the forest-growing stock. 

“2. It is agreed that each pulp mill 
operator will employ the necessary qual- 
ified personnel to insure proper compli- 
ance with Agreement No. 1. 

“3. It is agreed that the 


practice. 
Sh 


“5. Agree to satisfy to the fullest prac- -} 
ticable extent the requirements of each! 


mill from improvement cuttings, worked- 


out turpentine timber and salvage from) 


saw timber cuttings. 


“6. The industry recognizes that fed- | 
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It is agreed that all land, includ- | 


southern 

pulpwood consumers shall be divided into | 
working groups for the purpose of pre- | 
paring proper regional rules of forest | 


It is agreed that a working com- | 
mittee shall be appointed for each re- : 
gional group in cooperation with federal | 
and state agencies, to formulate and place '| 


eral and state forest fire protective organ- 
fizations, as now constituted, are inade- 
iyuate, and urges their extension and 
pledges the industry’s cooperation in se- 
uring more effective forest fire control. 
“7, The industry agrees to secure, in- 
ofar as possible, the full compliance of 
ts wood producers with the procedure of 
forest practice as established for each 
oup.” 

It might be well to explain at this 
joint that the seventh and last of the 
principles adopted was qualified by the 
ords “insofar as possible,” not to pro- 
vide an “out” for the members of the 
Nindustry if desired, but because of the 
ndetermined difficulties which might at 
wirst prevent fulfillment of this item, 
hrough unexpired contracts, subcontrac- 
ors not directly responsible to the con- 
sumer, etc. 


) Group meetings were held in Mobile, 
Savannah, Richmond and finally in Alex- 
dria, La. (the last on June 11th), at 
hich permanent chairmen were elected 
d rules of forest practice drafted to fit 
ocal conditions and adopted with the 
dea that such rules could be tried in 
)practice as soon as practicable, and im- 
‘proved as experience might indicate. Many 
‘consuming mills have printed the rules 
japplicable to their districts and distrib- 
suted these pamphlets to their contractors 
‘or producers. Some have called meetings 
‘of their producers to explain these rules 
land request that they or better methods 
‘be followed. Most mills have discussed 
the matter with their producers through 
Utheir fieldmen. All have not followed the 


tance of this program grows on the indus- 
ry, the sincerity of effort should be more 


£ Moreover, the rules drafted, while con- 
tceding the fact that selective cutting 
‘might be the most effective way of build- 
ing up the forest stock, did not call for 
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the application of such a complicated 
method of operation that the services of 
a technical forester would be required. 
Other than stressing fire protection, these 
rules required only the leaving of seed 
trees for natural reforestation of cut-over 
lands, because simplicity of requirements 
was essential in dealing with small land- 
owners. 

Finally, a meeting of the group chair- 
men was called for the first part of De- 
cember in Jacksonville, for the purpose 
of coordinating these forest practice rules 
into a basic set of rules for the entire 
South, which could be varied as might be 
necessary to cope with special conditions 
existing in each region. This was to be 
followed by a general meeting in order 
to give everyone interested an opportunity 
to criticize, suggest changes, and finally 
to agree to comply with the rules as 
finally drafted. 

There exists no problem in connection 
with consumer-owned lands, which are 
being carefully guarded and managed 
with a view to building up the growing 
stock while present supplies are obtained 
from outside acreage. A very important 
forward step has been made in an effort 
to bring all other pulpwood lands under, 
proper forest management, or at least 
under rules of forest practice that will go 
a long way toward assuring reforestation 
of southern pine species. The industry 
has entered upon this program with a full 
understanding of the requirements, the 
“musts” without which no successful con- 
clusion can be expected. 

Every consumer member must make an 
honest endeavor to obtain the compliance 
of his producers with the rules adopted. 
Lip service will not suffice. One con- 
sumer who handles his contracts regard- 
less of the cutting methods involved can 
upset the entire picture by creating com- 
petition which neighbors would have to 
meet by similarly waiving any rules of 
forest practice. I feel that, if honest co- 
operation of the consumers were the only 
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requirement, we could look for an early 
accomplishment of our objectives. 

A consumer may have one or more con- 
tractors, who in turn deal with literally 
hundreds of smaller producers having no 
direct contact with the consumer. It there- 
fore becomes necessary that these larger 
contractors place themselves on the side 
of conservation with the consumers and 
use their influence and pressure in bring- 
ing their small producers into line, In 
all justice to these contractors, I must say 
I have yet to meet one who is unwilling 
to cooperate in this project. But here, 
too, there are so many incentives and op- 
portunities for disregarding the rules 
adopted that the consumer cannot be too 
relentless with his contractor for infrac- 
tions of the smaller producers. Some of 
these smaller producers are undoubtedly 
interested in cutting pulpwood only as an 
interlude in their other pursuits. They 
have no intention of continuing in the 
business another year, and are, therefore, 
immune to any such economic pressure 
as can be brought to bear on regular 
operators. Some small producers may 
be farmers, needing every cent they can 
realize by cutting all trees which can be 
made into pulpwood. Some _ producers 
may have purchased standing timber to 
be cut over a period of years, at a price 
which contemplated a clean cut of the 
area involved and which would result in 
a loss, or a reduction in profit, for every 
tree left standing under the new rules of 
operation. 

All industries dependent on the southern 
pines for their operations must cooperate 
in conserving the supplies of these species. 
The pulpwood, pulp, and paper industries 
have been working alone on this problem, 
not because they failed to recognize that 
other industries were competing for the 
same raw materials, but because it was 
thought best to put their own houses in 
order before calling in any one else. 
Also because better results could at first 
be achieved within their own ranks alone, 
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than if other industries were included in 
the deliberations preceding adoption o 
rules of forest practice. However, there 
are thousands of sawmills, large and 
small, competing for and requiring timber 
supplies required for pulpwood. There 

is the pole industry, the piling industry, | 
the railroad tie industry, the naval stores, 


forests. 


Representatives of the Souther H 
Pine Association have sat 


in on our) 


hundred per 
move for forest conservation and will | 
cooperate in every possible way. ut 
biggest problem will be to control the ~ 
thousands of small portable sawmills _ 
which operate in the South, ard, unless — 
some way is found, the trees saved from 
the pulpwood saw may fall before that of © 
the lumber operator. In drafting the | 
rules of forest practice, recognition was_ 


| 


a 


operation with that industry in utilizing 


confident that all other wood-using indus 
tries will see the value of this move and 
that they will cooperate in every way. 
The real key to the success of this 
movement, after all, lies in the hands om 
the landowner himself, and his coopera-_ 
tion is most essential. Economic pres: | 
sure, brought to bear on a landowner by 
a pulpwood consumer, may be helpful in~ 
certain cases. But such an attempt at 
coercion very possibly will fall down ine 
the face of competition from other sources, 
unless the landowner can be convinced 
that conservative cutting, accompanied 
perhaps by a little less immediate income, 
will be more profitable to him in the long 
run. Here is the place where the exten: 
sion forester becomes invaluable and the 
educational departments, both of states 
and counties, can help tremendously by 
teaching elementary forest economics in 
the high schools. This is being done to- 
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Rvention of germination of seeds, 
fapparent to the landowner until he cuts 
»his timber and finds no young growth to 
replace it. 


, essential. 
provide adequate additional facilities, and 
/ personnel for this important phase of the 
4conservation program. 
«Congress under that portion of the Clarke- 
3 McNary Act providing for state aid in 
i forest 
i should be increased, if necessary, at the 
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day in some rural schools of Georgia and 


jother states. 


We must have protection of any advan- 


tages gained by this movement by better 
prevention and suppression of fire. 


The 
latest figures available show that 175,- 
000,000 acres of forest land, out of a 
total forest area of 561,000,000 acres in 
the United States, lack protection against 
fire, or personnel and equipment for sup- 
pression. Of this unprotected area 113,- 
000,000 acres lie within the southern pine 
areas. This apparent lack of interest in 
forest fire protection in the South is due 
to the fact that the visible damage done 
there by fire is negligible and also be- 
cause ground fires are useful to the cattle 
grazer and are started in self-protection 
by the naval stores operators. Southern 
fires are confined, generally, to the burn- 
jing of the forest floor. The damage done 
by the destruction of seedlings or the pre- 
is not 


It would be far better to use a tree to 


Hmake a useful board or sheet of paper, 
jthan to have it go up in smoke. 
scare in the world will not produce seed- 
slings from which future trees are to be 


All the 


grown, if ground fires are permitted to 


+ destroy such seedlings or prevent germina- 
‘tion of the seed itself. 


Closest coopera- 


tion between private landowners, oper- 


,ators, and public representatives is most 


More money is required to 


Appropriations of 


fire 


prevention and _ suppression 


;expense of less important government 
projects. Such appropriations have been 
4 wholly inadequate and all concerned 


should unite in an endeavor to obtain in- 
| creases commensurate with the importance 
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of the need. 

Wherever burdensome forest land taxes 
are in existence, changes should be made 
to relieve the owners. This subject has 
received the attention of many capable 
minds, and I simply restate the well-rec- 
ognized fact that reduction in such bur- 
densome forest land taxation will provide 
as much impetus to proper forest land 
management as any other single factor. 

Finally, we must have the cooperation 
and help of the various federal and state 
agencies. We must have cooperation from 
federal and state foresters coupled with an 
understanding of the difficulties which 
beset such an effort on the part of the 
industry; such understanding as will aid 
in overcoming obstacles which arise, with- 
out too much impatience at the numerous 
imperfections of the endeavors being 
made. Both industry and representatives 
of the general public are striving for the 
same ends, although possibly not from 
the same motives, and there should be 
no working at cross purposes in attain- 
ing those ends. What progress has been 
made thus far is largely due to the effec- 
tive aid received from the members of 
the U. S. Forest Service and the various 
state foresters, and this is a fitting time to 
extend to them the thanks of the members 
of the pulpwood, pulp, and paper indus- 
tries for their valued assistance and to 
express the general confidence in the 
ultimate success of this endeavor. 

The docket for the “Triple A,” 
cultural conservation program for the 
coming year, contains a provision which 
may be most helpful in reaching the 
landowner and obtaining his observance 
of sound forest management. Section 10 
provides that “all or any part of any pay- 
ment which otherwise would be made to 
any person under the 1938 Agricultural 
Conservation Program may be withheld. 

. if, with respect to forest land or 
woodland owned or controlled by him, 
he adopts any practice which tends to 
defeat the purposes of a sound conserva- 


or agri- 
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has been shown by all southern — 
nities in forest conservation, this should — 
present the state foresters with excellent iA 
ammunition to further the movement on bil 
farm lands. ‘Hi 

The allied pulpwood, pulp, and paper 
industries believe that they have launched 


tion program as prescribed by the re- 
gional director.” This provision is not 
obligatory and it leaves to the regional 
director’s discretion just what specific 
practice would tend to defeat a sound 
conservation program. Accordingly, the 


effect which this provision will have on 
the forest practices of farmers or small 
landowners will depend upon the use 
made of it by regional directors and local 
management of “Triple A” subdivisions. 
Undoubtedly state foresters and regional 
foresters of the U. S. Service will be called 
upon for advice in connection with this 
provision of the agricultural conservation 
program. In view of the interest which 


a worthy project, as well as one necessary 
to their own welfare. Progress has been — 
most satisfactory, but they are not labor- 
ing under the delusion that perfection can 
be attained in one year, or that they alone 
can bring about the desired ends. If this 
movement is successful, it will be because 
of the combined efforts of all forest indus- 
tries, with the help of federal and state 
agencies. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. E. W, Tinker: I am going to com- 
ment on Mr. Good’s very excellent paper 
briefly, because he has given you what I 
consider to be a very clear and accurate 
picture of the southern pine and pulp 
situation today. 

I would like to present for your con- 
sideration some of the public aspects of 
that situation. A new industry, or a 
vastly expanded industry, moves suddenly 
into a territory, planning to utilize the 
second crop of timber. That movement 
came with dramatic suddenness, and I 
would like to pay my compliments to Mr. 
Good and his organization in recognizing 
the situation, proceeding to analyze it, 
and trying to work out a solution. In 
working out a program the private agen- 
cies involved have recognized all the pub- 
lic aspects of the problem as well as their 
own economic interests. 

There appears to be no question that 
the industries recognized the fact that 
public opinion would play an important 
part in this development. I don’t believe 
that there was any question in their minds 
that the public would not stand for the 
old liquidation process; so a new process 
had to be developed. Modern executive 
ability recognizes that public opinion is a 
vital necessity in the welfare of an eco- 
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nomic enterprise. 

It is simply unthinkable that a new 
liquidation process should be set up in 
the southern pine territory. I have every — 
faith, as Mr. Good has, in the cooperative © 
approach, the cooperative analysis of the 
situation. I base that faith upon the fact — 
that public agencies have the same ob- 
jective, the same ultimate goal, that the 
private industries have—stability. 

No forestry undertaking will last 
long unless it is on a good, sound eco- 
nomic basis. Public agencies are con- 
cerned with that, as well as with the em- — 
ployment of people and the maintenance 
of that employment over a long period of 
years. So I share with Mr. Good his 
optimism that this cooperative undertak- 
ing will ultimately, with a little patience 
and guidance, solve the forestry problem 
in the South, insofar as the pulp wood in- 
dustry is concerned. 

I have the hope that ultimately the in- 
dustry will buy the yield from land and 
not the crop already grown. The situa-— 
tion also involves 12,000 small sawmills. | 
It is perfectly futile to leave non-company | 
owned private lands in a highly produc- | 
tive condition if these small sawmills sub- 
sequently clear cut them. This is the 
problem with which we have to deal and 


“I have no doubt that we will deal with it 
successfully. 

I want to digress just a moment and 
jthen I am finished. I want to say one or 
two words about the private forestry prob- 
lem in the United States as I see it after 
about two years spent in analyzing it. I 
know of no major wood using industry 
‘that isn’t analyzing its own problem and 
that does not recognize clearly that public 
fiopinion is adverse to the old pioneer 
Hliquidation process. I found that true on 
ithe West Coast. There isn’t a single in- 
dustry out there that isn’t analyzing its 
jown set-up to determine whether or not it 
can practice forestry. To me, that is a 
very encouraging situation. It is true 
ythat many simply cannot do it. Anything 
jthe public does, regulation credit or any- 
ithing else, cannot change the situation of 
jthose industries that have gone beyond a 
certain point. But those that have a 
chance are making a real effort to meet 
sthe situation. 

The field of employment in the future 
lies in private forestry and not in public 
forestry. Ninety per cent of the produc- 
tive capacity of the nation’s forest lands 
‘is in private ownership. If private for- 
jestry develops, as it intends to develop, 
then there will be much room for em- 
» ployment. 
| And after all, foresters are i. a little 


\ because if a man has to, and is willing to 
) undertake it, he can ultimately go out to 
be a forest farmer himself and grow a 
jforest product. This is a real possibility, 
} particularly for young men. Private for- 
}estry is just in the transitory stage mov- 
ting from an insignificant activity to a 
}major enterprise on four hundred million 
jacres of land. Therein lies the future em- 
} ployment of the majority of the foresters 
in the United States. 


| Mr. A. B. Recknagel: Largely for the 
| benefit of the younger group of foresters, I 
| wish to say a few words on the development 
! of the conservation code under the N.R.A. 
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different position than lawyers or doctors, 
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On June 1, 1934 there was in effect in 
every part of the United States, including 
Alaska, a conservation code and forestry 
practice rules. In my opinion, nothing 
that has happened since that time can ap- 
proximate the importance of this develop- 
ment. The Supreme Court threw the 
whole thing out of the window in May, 
1935. Since that time we have made prog- 
ress backward very steadily. The only 
bright spots are the progress made by the 
pulpwood group under Mr. Good in the 
South and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Western Pine Associa- 
tion in the West. I wish to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that every forester in this room 
has a stake in trying to bring back 
and to make operative the principles that 
underlie the forest practice rules because 
they embody the best intelligence of the 
lumber group and the professional for- 
estry group. If we could recapture, which 
I doubt we can, the enthusiasm and co- 
operation that motivated the N.R.A. in its 
earlier days, then, indeed, I share Mr. 
Tinker’s conclusions that very bright days 
are ahead. 


Mr. N. C. Tuttle: 1 wonder if the Allied 
Pulp Association has attempted to restrain 
mills from entering any region which ap- 
pears to be already crowded. 


Mr. Good: No, we have made no at- 
tempt to restrain mills from going into 
what might be considered overcrowded 
territories. 


Mr. L. W. Schatz: As you may know, 
our labor cost on the Coast is higher than 
any other place in the country—a $5.80 
average basis—with an eight-hour day 
and a five-day week. The labor problem 
is a very serious one. I am wondering 
how long it will be in the South before 
labor conditions and changes will be in 
comparison with those in the rest of the 
country. 


Chairman Kellogg: Mr. Good refuses 


to pose as a prophet. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS OF FOREST PRACTICE IN NORTHWEST 
CHAPMAN 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


Byes: 


HIS subject is capable of broad or 
rather limited interpretation. One 
might confine it to difficulties pre- 
sented the industry—as now existing, or 
organized—from the point of view of tim- 
berland ownership and methods of ex- 
ploitation necessary to compete with the 
general market. Or there could be in- 
jected the question of economic problems, 
labor relations, and federal and _ local 
legislation now on the statute books or 
threatening soon to be enacted. 

I take it that most of these matters 
must be touched upon to some extent, 
but what is mainly desired is a discussion 
of the possibility now existing for carry- 
ing on sound forestry practice by private 
timberland owners. This again must be 
prefaced by the assumption that present 
day conditions will not materially change 
for better or for worse during the next 
several decades. 

Forests of the Northwest are often re- 
ferred to as the last great stand of virgin 
timber. It is true this area still boasts 
of, and the forest survey shows it to have, 
a vast supply of fine old growth Douglas 
fir, ponderosa and white pine, spruce, 
hemlock, cedar, and white fir. But the 
timberland owners of the region also 
realize that the time to begin a program 
of management to insure future crops is 
before, not after, existing supplies are 
depleted. There is, of course, no cause 
for worry about sufficient timber to more 
than meet the needs of the region. But 
forest industries, supplying material to the 
world, are the backbone of the Northwest’s 
industrial well-being. There is, therefore, 
cause to speculate on how best to main- 
tain, or even increase, present-day produc- 
tion for all time—and this is the problem 
of the timberland owner, the state, and 
the federal government. 


Personally, I feel it should be, and I 


believe it is, accepted as a problem and — 
responsibility of private industry; but, in | 
order that industry may funciion effec- | 
tively, the public and public agencies 
must aid, not hinder, a sane national pro- 
gram. 

The Northwest presents a variety of | 
conditions, as do most forest regions. 
We have vast areas on the Coast where 
plentiful rainfall and mild climate make 
for rapid tree growth and comparatively 
certain reproduction of cutover areas. In 
the ponderosa pine areas to the east, we 
have limited moisture and consequent 
slower growth and greater natural regen- 
eration difficulties. We also have the 
western white pine areas where still dif- 
ferent conditions prevail. And _ within 
each of these areas conditions may be 
favorable or unfavorable to successful 
commercial forest growing. 

Through meetings, publications of ex- 
periment stations, state forestry depart- 
ments, and industrial organizations, the 
problems of the region have been placed 
before the land owners for many years. 
But it is perhaps not strange that with 
sharp competition for markets, difficulties 
of meeting payrolls, labor worries, in- 
creasing taxation in numerous directions, 
constantly mounting costs of production, 
and relatively cheap stumpage, the realiza- 
tion that a need existed to grow new tim- 
ber crops has been slow to gain foothold. 

The charge that many operators indulge 
in a policy of “cut out and get out,” with 
the implication that this is an unnatural 
and contemptible procedure, solves no 
problem and probably does injustice to 
the accused. Few operations were ever 
abandoned without cause and, while ac- 
tive, furnished employment for many peo- 
ple and a market for a great variety of 
supplies. In this connection, may I add 
that the number of largely advertised 
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“ghost towns” existing in the Northwest 
is small indeed. But we do have lumber 
operations which have been in existence 
forty to fifty years and expect to continue 
indefinitely. Some of these, which started 
in a most modest way and with very lim- 
ited resources, are today supplied with 
modern equipment and employ large num- 
bers of men, as well as contributing to 
the support of stable and growing com- 
munities. 

Generally, the main problems confront- 
ing forest industries in the Northwest as 
they affect forest management are ac- 
knowledged to be: protection against dam- 
age by fire, insects, and disease; taxation, 
local and national; stability of land own- 
ership; maintenance of markets; threat of 
public competition in stumpage prices and 
even in manufacturing of forest products. 

I do not know that there is need to 
attempt to find any additions to this list 
(it seems quite sufficient for the time be- 
ing), but before discussing these partic- 
ular matters, I desire to say a word about 
continuous production, as this also con- 
stitutes a problem. 

In the past few years, there has been 
wide advocacy of so-called “sustained 
yield” operations. The desirability of 
sustained yield management is not ques- 
tioned by foresters or by industry. How- 
ever, its wide and immediate application 
in the Northwest is another matter. 

I quote from a discussion of the sub- 
ject in the Forest Practice Handbook of 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Association: 

“Sustained yield in this technical sense 
(meaning cutting in a given period no 
greater volume than is grown) is not pos- 
sible until a forest has been worked over 
into the requisite assortment of age classes 
} and equipped with roads or other facilities 
for cutting each block as it approaches 
economic maturity for the industrial mar- 


) ket supplied.” 


This subject is specifically mentioned 
) because I feel that there is a tendency in 
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our country to oversell sustained yield 
possibilities. It is a long-time program 
which we should be constantly promoting. 
But numerous operators have no possibil- 
ity of ever working out a plan of this 
kind, and other desirable practices should 
be brought to their attention as a sub- 
stitute for sustained yield. Again, the im- 
pression should not be gained by those 
who can perhaps practice sustained yield 
that it consists of a “‘straight jacket” 
under which there is no leeway for taking 
advantage of unusual economic conditions 
which are sure to arise. And let me say 
that in both our Douglas fir and western 
pine areas we have a large acreage which 
is on a sustained production basis. 


PROTECTION 


In our Douglas fir area, fire is the great 
problem. Storm damage periodically as- 
sumes major proportions, but is beyond 
the scope of a possible remedy. Serious 
insect losses have been caused largely by 
the hemlock looper and disease losses are 
caused largely by wood-destroying fungi. 

The threat of fire loss is present each 
year for a period of from three to six 
months. Conflagrations have not been nu- 
merous, but have caused severe losses of 
timber and equipment. However, we feel 
greatly encouraged in certain aspects of 
the protection problem and somewhat dis- 
couraged in others. 

The “loggers’ fire” which used to cause 
a large burned acreage for several years 
past has been reduced to a negligible fac- 
tor. This is of unusual importance be- 
cause it affects re-burning of reproducing 
areas. 

At present the hazard of public use of 
forests presents the most serious threat, 
and it is largely for this reason that for- 
est industries cannot understand the reluc- 
tance of Congress to increase aid under 
the Clarke-McNary Act. Such aid would 
not only help the timberland owner, one 
of whose principal problems is long-time 
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carrying charges, but it would seem to 
be justified from a general public benefit 
standpoint. 

The fundamental situation in the pine 
areas is quite similar to that in the Coast 
fir region. Specific causes of fires assume 
different proportions and precautionary 
measures differ somewhat from those taken 
in the Douglas fir belt; but progress in 
each region has been marked and should 
be recognized as a major achievement of 
state and industry. 

In the ponderosa pine areas, bark 
beetle depredations are far more damaging 
than fire, and the problem of control, in 
many respects, is a more difficult one to 
cope with. It has often been suggested 
that research would develop better meth- 
ods of control, but additional govern- 
mental aid in this matter has not been 
undertaken. 


TAXATION 


There has been progress in the solu- 
tion of this problem, but, of necessity, it 
nas been far from rapid. 

Our northwestern states quite generally 
have enacted laws to limit the tax or 
valuation on reforesting areas, but have 
done nothing to help the situation affect- 
ing merchantable timber. We have at- 
tempted this through several methods, but 
so far we have been unsuccessful. One 
thing now seems very apparent; the indi- 
vidual states must work out their own 
salvation in this regard and not depend 
upon any fiscal aid from the federal 
government in the solution of the prob- 
lem. The sooner this is fully realized, 
the more vigorously will our state offi- 
cials and industry attack the problem. 
There doubtless will not be uniformity of 
method, nor is this essential, but there is 
real and increasing need for revision of 
our property tax laws as they affect valu- 
ation and taxation of the timber crop. 

Except for the delays occasioned by 
hope for federal help in this matter 
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(financial aid), it should perhaps be con- 
sidered no calamity that each state is left 
to its own devices to carry out a program 
best fitted to its peculiar needs. 


STABILITY OF LAND OWNERSHIP 


Not infrequently, instability of land 
ownership has been cited as one of the 
major drawbacks to advancement of for- 
estry, as a whole, in the United States. 
I propose to speak of it only as a prob- 
lem in the Northwest. Here I feel it is 
a matter which is fast working itself out 
in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

As I conceive the picture, we must ex- 
pect a considerable area of cutover land 
to revert to the counties for non-payment 
of taxes. We have the owner of small 
acreage who has no particular incentive 
to hold his property and, failing to find 
a buyer, lets it go for taxes, We have 
the larger owner who finds portions of 
his property are of such low site quality 
that there is no hope of its returning a 
profit if kept in forest crops. He is hardly 
warranted in retaining such property. 
And, we have the company or individual 
who because of financial difficulties lessens 
his tax load by dropping all or part of 
his cutover areas. Lastly, we have the 
owner of inaccessible or marginal stands 
of timber, who, finding it hard or im- 
possible to carry the load of taxation and 
perhaps interest, is attempting liquida- 
tion through bargain counter prices for 
stumpage. 

These are all natural processes in our 
present-day conditions. Our  cut-over 
areas have practically no sale value. If 
the federal government or state desires to 
acquire them, it is at a figure that barely 
covers cost of transfer of title. A market 
at even relatively low prices would, of 
course, cure this, and in time it may be- 
come a reality. 

But in spite of a rather gloomy picture, 
things are perhaps not so bad as they 
seem. Our National Forest system should 
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absorb a portion of our forest land not 
suited to private ownership. I refer to 
areas inside forest boundaries and some 
adjacent lands. Most of our states may 
_well, and many do, control considerable 
areas of forest properties and manage 
them as state forests. They are increas- 
ing their holdings. The bulk of our for- 
est areas in the hands of so-called larger 
owners are being retained for forest grow- 
ing purposes. Personally, I feel hopeful 
that we are not going to see large amounts 
of forest land in the hands of our smaller 
subdivisions of government, unwanted and 
uncared for, Particularly is this likely to 
be the case if our taxation and _protec- 
tion laws are improved and become rela- 
tively favorable to the forest owner. 

There is real need for keeping the maxi- 
mum of forest land in private ownership. 
It is necessary to help defray cost of gov- 
ernment. It is necessary to preserve lo- 
cal control of government and assure 
that the resources of a community best 
contribute to the welfare of its inhabi- 
tants. Consequently, while passing through 
this transition stage in stability of land 
ownership, our laws may well provide 
that when public bodies take over forest 
areas, these may again be returned to 
private ownership when there is assur- 
ance that they will be used for community 
stability and betterment. 


MAINTENANCE OF MARKETS 


Foresters have given far too little 
thought to the question of how all of the 
timber we desire to grow is to be mar- 
keted, but, certainly, it is a most impor- 
tant consideration in a national forestry 
program. We have seen too much oil pro- 
duced in spite of the great increase in 
its use. We know of plans to prevent the 
growing of too great a supply of agri- 
cultural crops, sure to result in price de- 
moralization. And we can think of other 
fields where it would be an easy matter 
to flood the market with a commodity 
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and bring prices below cost of produc- 
tion. Forest industries have all of the 
means for producing too much of several 
commodities at the present time. 

Is there danger that if we extend good 
forest practice to all of our potential for- 
est areas we may be able to supply more 
raw material than our own and export 
markets can absorb? 

The usual answer is that this is a re- 
mote possibility,—one a long way off un- 
der any circumstances,—and that we have 
not exhausted possibilities of new uses 
for forest products. This is true. But I 
contend that it is a province and duty of 
the forester and forestry agencies of all 
descriptions, to be continually on the 
alert to prevent discrimination against the 
use of wood in places where it can legiti- 
mately be used, to promote new uses and 
markets, and to keep open the markets 
of the world for American forest prod- 
ucts. Only a prosperous industry can en- 
gage in refinements of forestry practices, 
and only expanding markets can keep for- 
est industries prosperous. There is no 
greater fallacy than that of advocating 
use of substitutes as a means of conserv- 
ing our timber supplies, and yet this 
very thing has been done by members of 
our profession. 


PusBLic COMPETITION 


The government is in the business of 
timber growing. It is, of course, our 
largest timberland owner, and each year 
extending its holdings. The fear has often 
been expressed that for some _ reason, 
political or otherwise, government stump- 
age might be put on the market below 
cost of production and in very direct 
competition with privately owned timber 
supplies. May I say that up to the pres- 
ent time, in the Northwest, the inclina- 
tion to do this has not been apparent, 
but, rather, that the government holdings 
have been considered more as a reserve 
for future needs of industry and commu- 
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nities. This is doubtless as it should be. 
Certainly, it would be a_ short-sighted 
policy to hamper private industry by de- 
preciating the value of its properties, and 
an unwarranted fiscal policy for the gov- 
ernment to sacrifice its holdings by sell- 
ing raw material below cost. 

A few years ago there seemed to be a 
desire on the part of certain governmental 
agencies to engage in the manufacture of 
lumber. Bills were introduced in con- 
gress to provide funds for this purpose. 
It seemed strange to the manufacturers 
that on the one hand the federal govern- 
ment should be desirous of controlling 
and curtailing production, while on the 
other attempting to increase mill capacity. 
The project has not gained headway, and 
it is hoped its advocates have had a 
change of heart. It is just another one 
of those things which add to the worries 
of those who have to meet payrolls. 

Having mentioned some of the major 
things which remotely or quite intimately 
affect, or will affect, the advance of sound 
forest practice in the Northwest; what is 
being done by our industry, in general, 
might be of interest. 

Since the days of the Lumber Code, in- 
dustry in this region has been carrying 
on as agreed at that time, and, in fact, is 
going beyond the practices then put in 
effect. It permanently employs a number 
of foresters who are giving aid to opera- 
tors in working out feasible practices for 
their operations. The land owner selling 
stumpage is encouraged to provide in his 
contracts for leaving seeding facilities and 
for careful slash disposal. Snags are 
felled as a precaution against fire dam- 
age and operations closed down during 
periods of low humidity. Many of these 
measures have been incorporated in our 
state forest codes. 

A large number of operators are grad- 
ually building up cutting plans which 
should insure speedy regeneration of cut- 
over areas. In the field of slash disposal 
and protection against fire loss, great 
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progress has been made; in fact, to the 
point where operators’ fires are becoming 
a nominal factor in the fire problem. We 

hope to maintain this trend. 


Selective cutting (i.e., tree selection) is, 


being tried on several areas and area se-— 
lection on numerous others. Operators, 
in the main, are open-minded and willing, 
where they can afford it, to experiment 
with recommended practices. Further- 
more, our operators are gaining an as- 
tonishing knowledge of what is supposed 
to constitute good forest practice and 
show a desire to carry out these princi- 
ples. 

Our forest practice committees and staff 
members of regional associations are keep- 
ing operators abreast of the times through 
frequent bulletins and publications which 
are well received. All of this is actually 
costing the industry many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually. It is a 
voluntary program carried out because 
the participants can see its advantages 
and have hope that time will prove the 
investment a wise one. 

But in spite of our advances, the fact 
remains that most of the problems which 
have for decades faced the private timber- 
land owner still await solution. Some of 
them have perhaps assumed lesser pro- 
portions over the years; others have 
grown in importance. The trend of busi- 
ness, of course, causes peaks and valleys 
in the attitude of land owners in the mat- 
ter of forest practices and expenditure 
of funds which, in many instances, can- 
not be returned in a lifetime, if at all. 
There is real need for a coordinated fed- 
eral program to advance forest practice. 
The one prepared following the 1933-34 
Conference of Private and Public Owners 
called by the Secretary of Agriculture 
covered far too wide a range of subjects. 
It was supposed to be in line with ad- 
ministrative desires and it was expected 
to secure executive aid, but this, for some 
unknown reason, did not follow. 

Would it be worthwhile to make a new 
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start? A simple measure embracing great- 
er federal aid in protection against fire, 
insects, and disease; provision for setting 
up sustained yield units embracing pub- 
lic and private lands; adequate funds for 
the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory; 
necessary appropriations to make the Ful- 
mer Act operative; and provision for 
completion of and keeping current the 
Forest Survey, should be a sufficient pro- 
gram. Such a program might well re- 
ceive the support of industry, of state for- 
esters. and of federal authorities. It 
should not be a considerable drain on the 
treasury. Nor should there be need to 
wait for executive sanction. There would 
seem to be no part of such a program to 
cause differences of opinion or objections 
from any sources. I believe that given 
the support of interested agencies it might 
be favorably considered by congress. 

This being accomplished, if matters 
could be left without violent eruptions for 
a reasonable period, I feel sure an era of 
real progress would result. 

Forest land owners in the Northwest 
are distinctly interested in the idea of 
permanent operations. A little better as- 
surance of profitable forest ownership, 
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through the various stages required to 
grow a crop, and few of them will fail 
to hold their properties and give them 
the best possible treatment. A large group 
is already decisively moving in this direc- 
tion regardless of present-day difficulties, 
for they believe that in time the difficul- 
ties will be removed. A few years ago 
the opinion was unanimous that no one 
could hope to get his investment back in 
a timber-growing venture. Today this has 
changed. Many land owners feel there is 
a chance, and they are taking it right 
now. A little stimulation would work 
wonders. An adverse attitude and failure 
to help the program on the part of fed- 
eral and state authorities can only result 
in retarding the progress now well under 
way. In the Northwest, private land own- 
ers are going to carry on just as long as 
there is even a remote hope of removing 
the obstacles that still confront forest 
owners. 

The forestry profession can and should 
play a real part in seeing that forestry 
on privately owned properties is given 
an opportunity to develop and become a 
principal factor in supplying the needs 
of the world for forest products. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. John B. Woods: 1 would like to 
use the time allotted me to stress a few 
of what appear to me to be the high 
points in Mr. Chapman’s paper. 

The “old timers” are familiar with the 
background of forestry in the Pacific 
Northwest. You know that the present 
situation is the outgrowth of about thirty- 
five years of conscious, organized fire 
protection by private agencies. Follow- 
ing the disastrous burn in 1901, private 
owners got together and decided they bet- 
ter do something about protecting timber. 
As a result they formed local associations. 
A good many intervening owners pre- 
ferred not to contribute, because, they 


thought, the other fellows were going to 
pay, and they would ride along. That 
meant a few of the larger owners holding 
an umbrella over the others. 

This situation naturally led to the next 
stage—the enacting of state laws that 
made fire protection compulsory. The 
land owners had the option of paying 
into an association, or over the tax rolls. 
As time went on, and that happened ten 
or twelve years ago in the State of Wash- 
ington, the association decided it was just 
as proper to spend the land owner’s 
money to protect reforesting lands as to 
protect mature timber. To my notion, 
that constituted a milestone in the prog- 
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ress of forestry on the West Coast. It has 
been said that on the Coast fire protec- 
tion is ninety per cent of forestry. I 
don’t care whether it is ninety per cent, 
seventy-five per cent, or any other per- 
centage. The fact remains that the great 
bulk of our forestry program has been in 
developing methods of protecting not only 
mature timber, but cut-over lands and 
logging operations, where many disastrous 
fires started in the past. And we think 
we have done a pretty fair job. 

I think that the one outstanding feature 
of our program -has been that as soon as 
protection methods and systems had been 
tested and found satisfactory they became 
crystallized into state law. 

I was much interested in Mr. Reck- 
nagel’s remarks about Article X. Al- 
though I cannot agree with him that we 
are not making very good progress every- 
where on the Coast, | have the same feel- 
ing he has that under the N.R.A. we de- 
veloped the first country-wide pattern of 
forest conservation, but I won’t for a 
minute admit that that pattern is no long- 
er in existence. The only part of the for- 
est practice rules we haven’t enacted into 
state law is the restocking of cut-over 
lands after logging. I think the Forest 
Service men will agree with me that we 
simply do not have the answer to this 
question as yet. When we have it we 
expect to enact it into state law. 

The company that Mr. Chapman rep- 
resents as forester at the present time has 
announced its determination to maintain 
several of its operations on a sustained 
yield basis. There are a number of other 
large land owners and operators in the 
Pacific Northwest who are on a sustained 
yield basis, some of them whether they 
like it or not, because the question of 
liquidating these stands of mature timber 
is something that not even the New Deal 
has found the answer for as yet. We esti- 
mated some time ago that about twenty- 
five per cent of the current production in 
the Pacific Northwest is coming from 
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operations the owners of which own 
enough timber to maintain their cut per- 
petually. That doesn’t mean that they 
are committed to the application of the 
sustained yield principle. And that does 
not matter particularly just now. I hon- 
estly believe that if we keep the trees 
growing on our cut-over lands, which 
after all is the first order of business, 
that we shall have time in which to work 
out the application of the sustained yield 
principle without any material damage to 
the public welfare in the Pacific North- 
west. 

I have a picture of forestry in that re- 
gion which is something like this: The 
privately owned lands will continue to be 
operated with an increasing application 
of the sustained yield principle. I be- 
lieve that we shall be able to continue 
producing forest materials at substantially 
the present rate. There will be at least 
a slight increase in the use of pulp spe- 
cies and possibly a slight decrease for 
the next few years in the volume of logs. 
The management of National Forest tim- 
ber, the timber administered by the In- 
dian Service of the Interior Department, 
and California Land Grant timber, which 
has recently been placed on a sustained 
yield basis, will, I believe, be synchron- 
ized with that of the privately owned 
timber. It will come on the market as it 
is needed to take the place in certain 
areas where cutting has gone too far to 
maintain sustained yield on the present 
basis. 

I regret that that isn’t a very clear 
picture, but I firmly believe that with 
reasonable management such as we now 
have practically universally in effect, we 
can increase the current rate of cutting, 
which is between five and six billion feet, 
to between eight and nine billion feet, and 
we can do this without any serious dis- 
turbance and without interfering with or- 
dered community life or of any other so- 
cial considerations. And, of course, with- 
out exhausting our timber supply. 


Ss 
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Now as to the question of public re- 
) sponsibility. The private operator rec- 
| ognizes his responsibility to the public; 
he recognizes that in handling his timber 
he is a steward, that he has got to be just 
as decent and straightforward and honest 
in that as he is in anything else. He 
| would like to have the feeling that the 
public has an equal responsibility. I re- 
call about ten years ago I was sounding 
off in the State of Washington that I be- 
lieved that the good sense of the people 
of the State of Washington would rally 
around us and give us a constitutional 
amendment which would enable us_ to 
adjust the tax on reforesting lands. I 
don’t know whether I believed it or not, 

but the fact is, they did. So, possibly, 
| if I sound off again along the same line 
that the good sense of the people of 
Washington and Oregon and other states 
» will recognize some of the responsibilities 
which have to do with the removal of 
the principal obstacles to the practice of 
private forestry, they will come through 
again. 

I was born and raised in the State of 
Vermont and [| haven’t gotten over it. 
Somehow I can’t believe that the exten- 
sion of unlimited credit or the interposi- 
tion of unrestrained federal regulation 
are going to be solutions of the problem 
or that either will result in the practice 
of forestry. Out on the Coast we believe 
the solution will be found in a coopera- 
tive approach and we are going to con- 
tinue on this line of working together, 
trying to integrate the various ownerships 
of timber, trying to divide the responsi- 
bilities, and, if it is in the cards, and I 
think it is, we are going to work out 
something in the way of a broad scale 
sustained yield forestry. 


Mr. Forbes: Did you say that in the 
Northwest you do not yet know how to 
reproduce Douglas fir? 


Mr. Woods: Yes, and I would suggest 
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that you visit the Forest Service opera- 
tions there and view the methods which 


they have practiced. They don’t know 
either. 


Mr. E. O. Ehrhart: How is Douglas fir 
propagated? 


Mr. Woods: By seed trees, blocks and 
strips, and the staggering of donkey en- 
gine settings so as to leave areas of un- 
cut timber. We are doing all these 
things, but frankly, the fly in the oint- 
ment is the scarcity of bumper seed crops 
and the fact that you must put eight or 
ten pounds of seed on an acre to furnish 
feed for the rodents to have enough left 
for propagation purposes. 


Chairman Kellogg: I have a letter from 
one of our younger foresters who is 
anxious that his point of view be ex- 
pressed. I think it is a good one and 
I am going to read his letter at this time. 


Dr. Joseph Illick, 
Chairman, Program Committee. 
Dear Sir: 

Will you please refer this letter to the 
chairman handling the session on Private 
Forestry ? 

I am one of the younger generation of 
foresters only three years out. After a 
try at administration, research, and teach- 
ing, I have undertaken to break into pri- 
vate forestry, through employment with a 
logging and milling company. 

In the short time I have been here, I 
have had some opportunity to appraise 
the problems this company faces in ap- 
proaching forestry practices. Fire will 
probably be discussed at the annual meet- 
ing, taxation, and forest credits also. All 
these are problems here, but the greatest 
obstacle to further progress by this com- 
pany is the lack of legal machinery to 
make possible long term planning of 
operation; the timber accessible to the 
mill being in both private and National 
Forest ownership. 
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The management here holds the most 
open outlook toward forestry of any I 
have seen in the West. It has prepared, 
through a firm of consulting foresters, a 
prospectus of the case for sustained yield 
—the measures necessary for its accom- 
plishment, It has gone ahead with its 
part of the requirements. But it cannot 
go into either long term operation or sus- 
tained yield depending upon Forest Serv- 
ice timber that must be purchased piece- 
meal through competitive bidding. The 
risk of an upset in the plans is too great. 
The loss of the. Forest Service stumpage 
would mean the wasie of the high first 
cost of long term operation. So the man- 
agement has lost much of its early en- 
thusiasm because the public has not come 
through with its part. The thing which 
this company needs most of all to swing 
it into line as a leader in sustained yield 
operation is legislation permitting the es- 
tablishment of a “Sustained Yield Unit,” 
so that trustworthy plans can be made 
for logging the Forest Service and pri- 
vate timber as a unit for a sustained yield. 

The necessity for this was brought 
forcibly to bear in just this last week. A 
large pine mill near here, operating in 
their own and in Forest Service timber. 
applied for a large sale from the Forest 
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Service on lands immediately contiguous 
to their present logging. The sale was 
authorized and bids submitted. When the 
bids were opened it was found that an- 
other mill with rail haul 110 miles far- 
ther than the first, had made a bid just 
a fraction higher per M. The cooperative 
plans of the going mill and of the Forest 
Service have thus been set at naught. 

Although not every pine mill is de- 
pendent upon Forest Service timber to 
complete jts sustained yield needs, most 
of them are. But no mill will think of 
attempting either sustained yield or long 
term operation with such a distributing 
illustration set before it. 

It seems to me then, that the session on 
private forestry should consider the need 
for such units as aids to the extension of 
private forestry, and if agreed on its im- 
portance, consider means for hastening 
its adoption by Congress. The dilatory 
attitude of the public has already wearied 
many conscientious mill executives, and 
they will not very long bear with us for- 
esters if we cannot open the way. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. WILLISON, Jr., 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co.., 
Kinzua, Oreg. 


INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION AND FOREST PRACTICE IN THE NORTHEAST 


By FORREST H. COLBY 
Maine Seaboard Paper Company 


HIS title sounds rather formidable 

| to me. It might, perhaps, better 
have been “Fifty Years of Forestry 

in the Northeast.” Or, better still, “Fifty 
Years in the Woods of the Northeast.” 
However, whatever I may say starts with 
a period beginning about fifty years ago. 
On October 1, 1887 I started my life 
work as a woodsman and forester. Some 
nine years before that date I had begun 
to travel in the woods with my father, 
who had been a woodsman and lumber- 
man all his life. Looking back to my 


first winter in camp I remember such 
things as these. All the trees were 
chopped down. The stumps were all cut 
very high because no snow was removed 
to cut them lower. Long tops were left 
also. But, it was planned to cut no trees 
less than fourteen inches on the stump. 
We did not start cutting until about the 
first of December. Before spring the 
snow became very deep and in some in- 
stances where the roads were shovelled 
the oxen were driven under the logs that 
had been felled across the shovelled roads. 
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All the hauling was done with oxen. 
Drag-sleds were used and the logs dragged 
a distance of about two miles to the land- 
ing. One pair of horses did the toting 
from a nearby headquarters camp. All 
supplies were toted with six horse teams 
to this depot camp about seventy-five 
miles from the railroad. It took about a 
week to make the trip. For food we had 
beans, peas, salt pork, corned beef, flour, 
molasses, and dried apples. All the bed- 
ding was of the long spread type. That 
is, twelve men slept under one spread. 
Field beds, if you please. 

The cut was nearly all spruce with a 
small percentage of pine. There was no 
hemlock, but in other sections of the state 
hemlock trees were being cut during 
the bark peeling season. The bark was 
taken off for the tanneries and the logs 
left on the ground to rot. 

But, about this time a change began to 
take place. The next winter we had two 
four-horse teams hauling on “two-sleds”, 
also sometimes called “wagon sleds”. It 
was said that we must get into camp a 
bit earlier in the winter in order to cut 
our logs earlier. That the snow had 
bothered much the winter before and that 
our stumps had been left too high. 

Not long after this, cross-cut saws be- 
gan to be used for felling the trees. In 
the driving of logs it was urged that more 
care be taken, so that fewer logs would 
be broken and destroyed. The first saw- 
mill was built in Maine in 1623. For 
years, we are told, there was no marked 
improvement in sawmills. But, by 1880 
there had been some real improvements. 
Circular saws had been installed and 
now and then a band-saw. 

On September 10, 1875 the American 
Forestry Association was organized, and 
it would seem that this may have been 
the real beginning of conserving the for- 
ests of our country. The “Eighties” seems 
to have been an important period for the 
foresters of the Northeast. By this time 
sawmills of some kind had consumed 
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the bulk of our stumpage. Maine had 
been the principal lumber producing state. 
But Maine reached her peak in 1907 and 
New York became the leading lumber 
producing state for a time. 

About 1900 an industry, destined to be 
one of the large ones of the country, be- 
gan to come into its own, For years pa- 
per had been made on a small scale from 
rags. Experiments to make paper from 
wood had been going on for a long time. 
It has been estimated that in 1870 about 
two thousand cords of wood were used 
for paper making in the United States 
and that in 1880 more than forty thou- 
sand cords were used for this purpose. 
By 1890 the pulpwood and paper indus- 
try had become a real business. The saw- 
mill business had begun to decline con- 
siderably. In 1920 nearly 8,900,000 cords 
of pulpwood were used in North America. 
This may have been about the peak of 
wood consumption for paper making. 
Surely, it was an enormous drain on the 
forests of North America. But, I am to 
talk about New England, so I must be 
careful not to wander out of the forests 
that I am acquainted with and get lost. 

Up to the “Nineties” there had been no 
great change in the method of transporta- 
tion of logs and lumber. However, soon 
after 1900 the steam log-hauler was de- 
veloped. The log-hauler or crawler type 
tractor was invented by the Lombards of 
Waterville, Maine. Well do I remember 
my first visit to a camp on Dead River, 
West Branch of the Kennebec, to see this 
strange machine at work. It showed lots 
of power and hauled logs. It was steered 
by a horse in thills. The horse being used 
on the day of my visit was very balky but 
he had to go. Some of the visitors were 
unkind enough to say that they thought it 
would be a better machine to make balky 
horses go than to haul logs. This was 
the beginning of the present crawler-type 
machines. Then came the gasoline en- 
gine, gasoline tractors, and the truck and 
trailers with which we are all familiar. 
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More recently the Diesel engine has come 
and we may expect the wood gas engine 
in due time. 

Some wood is now being rossed in the 
woods by portable rossers. Probably, 
seventy-five to eighty per cent of the pulp- 
wood used in New England arrives at 
the mills in the sap-peeled state. 

All this time saw-logs and pulp-logs 
were being floated down the streams and 
rivers to the sawmills and paper mills. 
When one’s stumpage is located within a 
reasonable distance of a drivable stream 
one is furnished with the very best and 
cheapest transportation there is for logs 
and pulpwood. Not so long after 1900 
it became somewhat necessary to work 
back into the more remote sections for a 
certain amount of the wood required for 
the mills. 

Then came the sawing of the trees, or 
logs, into four foot bolts. By this method 
much smaller streams could be driven 
thereby saving a part of some of the long 
hauls with horses and tractors. 

At the present time a_ considerable 
amount of wood is transported by trucks 
directly to the mill. Some of this wood 
is moved forty miles or more. Notwith- 
standing the fact that more can be done 
with trucks on the long haul, much of 
the wood for the mills still is driven 
down streams and transported by rail- 
roads. Some of the coastal wood is trans- 
ported to the mills in small steamers, ves- 
sels, and barges at a reasonable trans- 
portation cost. 

This, briefly, is the industrial evolu- 
tion of the forest products of New Eng- 
land for the last fifty years. 

Now, have we conserved our forests as 
we should have? No, not as we should 
have, but maybe we have done fairly well, 
everything considered. Years ago most 
people thought we needed to get rid of 
our forests so that we could have more 
farm land. Now it would seem that we 
have more farm land than we need. 
Anyway, as I said at the start, we began 
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to wake up about fifty years ago and 


since that time we have shown a slow but | 
steady improvement, and we will continue | 


to show improvement. 


Maine has tried to preserve her forests . 
since 1891, New Hampshire since 1881], — 


Vermont since 1908, Massachusetts since 
1904, Connecticut since 1902, and Rhode 
Island since 1906. New York began fully 
fifty years ago. You all know the story 


and this short article will not permit go- — 


ing into farther detail. 

Then comes the question, what have we 
left in New England and the Northeast? 
Dangerous ground we are treading on 
now. In my 1917 report, as Forest Com- 
missioner of the State of Maine, I ven- 
tured to make an estimate of the volume 


of timber then in the state. This esti- 
mate follows: 
Cords 

Spruce (six inches and over) 50,000,000 
Pine (six inches and over) 12,000,000 
Cedars a ae meaty 6,000,000 
Hemlock | 0 2 = See eee 1,000,000 

Ota) 69,000,000 


I am now sure that this estimate was 
much too low. We lost in Maine nearly 
one-half as much as that from the rav- 
ages of the bud worm. I also estimated 
that there then were many million of feet 
of the common hardwoods and much hard- 
wood volume still remains. 

I presume that the Society expects me 
to make some sort of an estimate of tim- 
ber volume for the New England states. 
I may as well disappoint you by over or 
under estimating the volume as by not 
estimating it at all; so, I will take an- 
other chance as I did twenty years ago. 
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Table 1 shows the volumes of spruce, 
fir and hemlock available today in the 
forests of New England and the annual 
consumption for each state. These esti- 
mates are based on the best judgment of 
men who are familiar with conditions in 


New England. 


eit 
fs 
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It would seem that these states are 
reasonably well supplied with pulpwood 
species for many years to come because, 
by the time the above volumes are con- 
sumed another crop will be ready for the 
harvest. 

In addition to the above quantities of 
pulpwood species there should be at least 
20,000,000 cords of white pine and 150,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000 cords of hard- 
wood all suitable for pulpwood, if and 
when it is needed. Intelligent leadership, 
better roads and modern equipment will 
) make this timber available. 

I have given no pulpwood estimates 
for Connecticut and Rhode Island, as I 
understand these two states have no ap- 
preciable volume of spruce. Both states, 
however, are fairly well supplied with 
» hardwood stumpage and, if hardwood 
comes into its own for pulpwood pur- 
» poses, Connecticut and Rhode Island will 
® have a goodly amount for the future. 
Many factors are responsible for this 
supply of timber. 

Previous cuts have been selective in 
+ that the bigger trees were removed and in 
most cases the younger and smaller trees 
were left to grow, even where some of the 
old cuts were the heaviest. Good yields 
are being harvested today. Many old 
farms, abandoned fifty to sixty years ago 
are yielding twenty-five to forty-five cords 
per acre, but, of course, this is the ex- 
+ ception and not the rule. 

The mixed character of the stands also 
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forest cover and present timber supply. 
A sufficient and well distributed rainfall 
has had much to do with the thrift and 
quality of our timberlands. The soil is 
excellent for forest growth. Federal and 
state activities in fire, insect and disease 
control have played and will continue to 
play, a very important part in the preser- 
vation of our forests. As time goes on 
we are realizing more and more how nec- 
essary these activities really are. 

Lumbering in the Northeast is very 
diversified. There is a large variety of 
wood products for which the forests fur- 
nish the raw material. Cuts for these 
specialized products are necessarily selec- 
tive. These result in minor thinnings of 
the forest which stimulate the remaining 
growth. Much can be done in the future 
to improve our forest conditions. 

The mature and over mature stands of 
softwood can be removed in a manner to 
give young stands a chance to develop. 
Old growth and second growth hardwoods 
should be removed from mixed stands as 
fast as markets and operating conditions 
will allow, even though the stumpage re- 
turns received from them is not great. 

Much can be done to save young growth 
and reproduction by exercising more care 
during logging operations. The supply of 
valuable species can be conserved by 
using inferior species and trees for 
bridges, skidding, and camps. Much has 
been done in this line, but there is more 
to do. High stumps and long tops still 


is partly responsible for the continuous result in considerable waste. The mills 
TABLE | 
AVAILABLE VOLUME OF SOFTWOODS IN NEW ENGLAND 

Available Annual consumption Supply for 

State volume in cords in cords No. of years 
AVANTE. “SS eee ee ee 45,000,000 1,100,000 41 
: H nvgiye: = et ee ae RE Seer 9,000,000 320,000 28 
ee Bee es et 6,000,000 115,000 52 
Brasac iuseiceeeee = ete Se 800,000 100,000 a 
60,800,000 1,635,000 Average 37 
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can do much to help the situation by 
adapting themselves to the timber supplies 
available and by utilizing the trees more 
closely. 

The burden of taxation is a serious one, 
especially in the organized towns. In 
many places timberland owners are strip- 
ping and dumping their lands. Taxes 
should be readjusted in some way so that 
they will be distributed to other kinds of 
property that are better able to bear 
them. Forests are a very important fac- 
tor of any state. Their burdens should 
be shared by all. 

The major part, by far, of the timber- 
lands in the Northeast are privately 
owned. Present forest conditions indicate 
that they have not been too badly han- 
dled in the past, and it is my belief that 
the people of the Northeast, and espe- 
cially New England, would choose to 
have these lands remain as in the past, 
privately owned. 

The Northeast is not a great devastated 
wilderness, as is thought by some. It is 
a great storehouse of raw matcrials, 
which, with proper care and considera- 
tion, will supply indefinitely its share of 
raw materials for all kinds of wood using 
industries. 

Fifty years ago we were told that our 
timber would be gone in twenty or twenty- 
five years but, I am sure, New England 
and the Northeastern states are not en- 
tirely destitute of merchantable trees. 

We are not going to let all the paper 
and lumber business go to the South or 
to the West. We expect them to have 
their fair share of these industries but re- 
member that we have the eastern spruce 
and it is the real tree for making news- 
print and high grade papers. 
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New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania are generally included with New 
England in the Northeastern states. I do 
not believe I am qualified to say much 
about the situation in these three states. 

We should remember that there are 
left in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Que- 
bec, and Ontario, millions of cords of 
pulpwood. I do not believe an export 
tax will be placed on this wood for a 
long time, except on that from Crown 
Lands, It seems reasonable to expect 
that we shall continue to receive substan- 
tial quantities of pulpwood from _ these 
sources. 

In concluding this article, so brief for 
such an important subject, I wish to stress 
the following factors as those of major 
importance in the maintenance and im- 
provement of our forests in the Northeast. 

1. Adequate fire protective systems. 

2. Selective and careful distribution of 
cuts. 

3. More care in operating in order to 
save good growing stock. 

4. More complete utilization of the 
good trees cut and of inferior trees in the 
stand. 

5. Control of forest insect pests and 
diseases. ) 

6. Use of mechanical equipment for 
logging and transportation. 

7. Cooperation of industries in the 
closer utilization of the forest. 

8. Forest planting on carefully se- 
lected areas in some of the states, or parts 
of some of the states. In Maine I do not 
believe we need to think much about 
planting as our forests are producing 
naturally. It has been my _ experience 
that planting is pretty expensive. 


. 
| 
. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. W. R. Brown: It is of great inter- 


fest to me to hear reviewed the essentials 


of the industrial evolution and _ forest 
practice in the New England states, by 
one that I know as an owner, operator. 
and state official of wide experience and 
long standing. His given name was a 
premonition of a lifetime spent in the 
woods. Consequently, his practical fore- 
casts should be given the greatest weight. 

My experience does not date quite so 
far back as the 80's. but in the late 90’s 
our company did start Austin Cary as 
the first private forester to wage his bat- 
tles with the woodsmen for cutting to a 
stump diameter and saving waste and ad- 
vanced growth. In those days foresters 


} were rare birds and he at once acquired 


the title of the “bug hunter” because he 
carried a bark beetle in the cover of his 
watch, as a demonstration of what was 
killing great areas of fine spruce trees. 

Our company also bought from the 
inventor Lombard, his second, seventh, 
and ninth Loghauler, christened by the 
men “Slippery Jim,” “Rosy Cogwheel,” 
and “Old Pickup,” and ran them ex- 
perimentally day and night all of one 
winter on Stetson Town in Maine, with 
an elaborate layout of roads, turnouts, 
and landings, with telephone and switch- 
board control, to demonstrate that they 
could do the work of 60 horses. 

The conclusion we arrived at then | 


i think holds good today, that in compari- 


son with horse transportation, log haul- 
ers are valuable in inverse proportion to 
the length and steepness of the road. 
The modern truck, together with the 
Diesel roadbuilder, is fast coming into its 


} own to again revolutionize logging. 


And I could reminisce with Forrest, if 
time permitted, on the first mountain 


} lookout and horizon map, the first state 
| forestry law passed, the first land sold in 
} the East to the federal government, the 
+ first timberland owners 


the 


association, 


first forest fire insurance company, the 
first certified seed, ete., but all that is 
water over the dam. 

The most significant statement in his 
paper is the bold statement by one well 
qualified to make it, that the results of 
two estimates he made of the New Eng- 
land timber stand many years apart, show 
that there occurred but a slight diminu- 
tion of the available pulping woods dur- 
ing that time and that in the next 37 
years required to complete the removal 
of the present merchantable stand of soft- 
woods at the present rate of consumption, 
there will have matured approximately as 
much more. With the hardwoods there is 
undoubtedly an abundance of advance 
growth that will come into maturity dur- 
ing the next 37 years. 

While perhaps the estimate of the soft- 
wood pulpwood stand in New Hampshire 
where I am acquainted is a bit strong 
because of the large percentage of pine 
in the southern part of the state, the 
general fact of abundant natural regrowth 
remains, and raises an important ques- 
tion. What do we really know about re- 
growth over large areas and what do we 
know about stands and their usefulness? 
Mostly guesses, because the facts are, that 
few states have any detailed knowledge 
of the percentage of various species in 
stands on the small units which go to 
make up the whole, or of the comparative 
rate of growth of each species in that 
stand. Where a stand is predominantly 
of one species the problem is easy. But 
not so where the stand is mixed. For 
example, Mr. Colby’s paper shows a stand 
of 314% cords of merchantable softwoods 
and from 714 to 10 cords of hardwood 
to the acre over Maine. This is because 
the emphasis has been to cut and evaluate 
the softwood closely and to leave uncut 
and hardly estimate or value at all the 
hardwood. Growth tables that would ap- 
ply to a solid stand of any one species 
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at various ages become worthless where 
the stand is mixed. The sum of a total 
estimate is accurate only as the parts are 
accurate, 

We need more detailed and better esti- 
mates of the growth and the stand of 
each species on all areas before we can 
know what is the total average annual 
growth over a great state. In my opin- 
ion the growth is greater than we expect. 

The second point of great interest is the 
coming use of hardwoods for pulping 
both in the North and the South. My 
company is now using 1/3 of its whole 

cut as hardwood, down to 5 inches, and 
all species in the sulphite process with 
good results. Other companies are be- 
ginning to use hardwoods in increasing 
quantities in the sulphite, sulphate, and 
soda processes. This is of far reaching 
significance for forestry and foresters. In 
a way, it will revolutionize the laying out 
of jobs, soil exhaustion, the expected an- 
nual yield, the rotation period, the health 
of the forests, the relation between supply 
and demand, and many other factors; and 
it has a real bearing on that hackneyed 
phrase “sustained yield.” This generic 
term generally means to the public that 
it will solve all forest problems, but ac- 
tually it can be interpreted only when 
one knows the limiting factors surround- 
ing it, such as the area to which it is ap- 
plied, the consumption on which it is 
predicated, and the purposes for which 
it is intended; most of which are seldom 
revealed. 

For instance, Germany now imports 60 
per cent of her raw forest material and is 
even beginning to cut her forest principal. 
Yet she is a leader in forestry practice. 
Perhaps only Russia, Canada, the United 
States, and Finland will be left to supply 
their own wants and export to all the rest 
of the world. Or the poor widow with a 
one-hundred acre woodlot may need to 
cut to keep herself from starving—would 
anyone apply the principle of sustained 
yield to her? 
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We should stop this muddy nomencla- 
ture and define our terms. Do we mean 
sustained yield over national, state, or 
local regions? Do we estimate demands 
to be larger or smaller? Do we have ac- 
cess to other woods, other products, other 
processes, and other regions? 

Constructively, I suggest that the dem- 
onstrated pulping quality of hardwoods 
has widened our base considerably for 
the practice of forestry both in the North 
and South. I suggest the adoption of a 
more workable formula or forestry slogan 
which I have long been convinced will 
be fully adequate, as it has been in Swe- — 
den and elsewhere, to conserve our re- | 
sources. This slogan is: leave all forest 
land in a good productive condition, It 
implies an adequate supply of merchan- 
table growing stock. It should apply to 
all areas, large and small, and it can be 
accomplished in any number of forestry 
ways. If universally adopted our prob- 
lem would be solved. 


Mr. Ehrhart: May I ask Mr. Ostrander 
if he could give us any idea of compara- 
tive costs of operating on a_ sustained 
yield basis? 


Mr. Ostrander: 1 am afraid I can’t give 
you much enlightenment on that. The 
difficulty in making this comparison is 
that prior to 1911 we cut saw logs and 
after we adopted our management plan 
we cut pulp wood because it has proved 
to be a much more profitable method of 
utilizing our spruce and fir. Then, too, 
we have greatly reduced the time required 
to get the logs to Glens Falls with a con- 
siderable reduction in interest charges and 
depreciation. This is about all the help I 
can give you for the purpose of compari- 
son, but if you come over to Glens Falls 
some day I can show you some books that 
will give you a fairly accurate idea of 
the difference in costs. 


The session then adjourned. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 18, 1937 


SuBJECT: COOPERATIVE EFFortTs IN ForRESTRY 


Chairman: C. Epwarp BEHRE 


Chairman Behre: The general topic for the morning program is Cooperative 
Efforts in Forestry. This topic has received a good deal of attention the past two 
years and deserves the increasing interest of foresters. I think many of you know 
that one of the major objectives of the Division of State and Private Forestry of 
the Forest Service is the promotion of cooperative sustained yield units, Yester- 
day reference was made to the need in the West for cooperative effort in the 
management of National Forests and adjacent private timber holdings. That form 
of cooperative effort is of wide significance in the West, but in the East it is not 
a matter of large concern. In the eastern section of the country there has been 
growing another form of cooperative effort; namely, centralized management of the 
small holdings that characterize private land ownership over so large a portion of 
the eastern country. 

It is interesting to note that the forest industries have been declining in many 
eastern states for a period of several decades because of the difficulty of meeting 
their own and inter-regional competition. At the same time the forest industries 
have been losing ground the area available for forestry has increased at a very 
rapid rate. Obviously, there is a maladjustment when the land primarily suitable 
for timber production is increasing and the industrial basis for utilizing the product 
produced is disappearing. 

It has appeared to a great number of students of the forestry situation in the 
East that the solution to this problem may lie in centralized management, in co- 
operative effort. There have been a few pioneer developments in this type of effort 
in the East and they are being watched with great interest by foresters, economists, 
and others throughout the country. 


The Chairman then called for the presentation of the following papers. 


THE COOPERATIVE MARKETING OF FOREST PRODUCTS! 
By FRANK AALTONEN, C. S. HERR, anp K. E. BARRACLOUGH 


woodlands and _ other privately move or incapable of moving in a new 
owned small forest lands in any direction which he does not fully under- 
‘national policy to bring about improved stand or toward which he has developed 
} forest management is well known to all. certain prejudices. Furthermore, the small 
+ Any plan for altering the present wide- forest land owners are so numerous and 
spread practices of destructive manage- exercise so great an influence in our na- 
‘ment is incomplete if it leaves out of tional economy that they can make the 
}the picture those millions of our citizens path very difficult for those who wish to 
who own small parcels of woodlands. introduce sustained yield management by 
The small forest owner, often bound by legislative act as a means of saving our 
| tradition, customs, and habits to the prac- national forest resources. It is conceiv- 


iE | ‘HE undeniable importance of farm tices of the past, is either unwilling to 


1This paper was presented by K. E. Barraclough, Extension Forester of New Hampshire. 
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ably possible to regulate the forestry 
practices of a handful of large corpora- 
tions, but we believe it utterly impossible 
to regulate, by a hastily enacted law, the 
habits of millions of people with votes. 
The solution of the problem, therefore, 
seems to lie in the direction of interesting 
woodlot owners to ally themselves with 
the forces working towards the perpetua- 
tion of the national forest wealth. Some 
type of organization with a popular ap- 
peal and capable of firing the imagina- 
tion of the masses seems necessary. 
Aside from the problem of forest man- 
agement, the woodlot owner is harassed 
by such problems as high taxes on grow- 
ing timber, unorganized markets, low 
prices for forest products, middleman ex- 
ploitation and many other factors work- 
ing directly against the introduction of 
good practices. In centers where the 
woodland is divided among many, an or- 
ganization with a constructive program 
directed towards the amelioration of their 
economic difficulties and, at the same 
time, advocating improved forestry prac- 
tices seems an answer to the difficulty. 
Such organizations, forest land owners’ 
cooperatives, have long existed in some 
countries of northern Europe, particularly 
in Sweden and Finland, where well de- 
fined, successful technique has been de- 
veloped for this type of cooperative ac- 
tion. There are also cooperatives of a 
somewhat similar character in the United 
States, some of them thirty years old, with 
find records of achievement behind them, 
although these cooperatives have been 
more interested in serving forest owners’ 
every-day economic interests, rather than 
promoting long-range conservation mea- 
sures. But they might have collaborated 
in the latter, also, as their machinery is 
most effective for such purpose. . 
These cvoperatives engaged in solving 
problems of the production and market- 
ing of forest products are primarily busi- 
ness organizations, whose purpose is to 
convert products into cash to the best 
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advantage. They cannot, therefore, as- 
sume the full burden of promoting long- 
range plans for forest conservation and 
improvement. A_ long-time educational 
program is a public task, and is the func- 
tion of federal and state agencies charged 
with these responsibilities. The work of 
the public educational agencies can be 
greatly lightened if carried out in close 
collaboration with friendly cooperatives, 
whose sole objective is not the quick ex- 
ploitation of natural riches, but instead 
an orderly process of marketing that has 


a stabilizing effect on our rural economy | 
and tends to direct interest toward the — 


growing of timber as a crop. 
While cooperatives in this country, espe- 
cially in the North Central States, have 


successfully marketed forest products for 
their members, no serious effort has been 


made by these agencies to build up the 
forest resources on the small woodlands. — 
Recently at Cooperstown, N. Y., and at 
Groveton, N. H., forest land owners’ co- 
operatives have been organized with the 
principal objectives of increasing the an- 
nual income to members marketing for- _ 
est products and sustaining the yield of — 


suitable forest products within the work- ~ 
ing circles served by the two associations. 


The Cooperstown cooperative is building 
a modern processing plant with the pur- 
pose of manufacturing lumber and dimen- 
sion stock in a manner to meet the de- 
mands of the trade. 

Since the New Hampshire cooperative 
at the start has handled pulpwood used 
directly by the pulpmills, it has started _ 
largely as a collective bargaining organi- 
zation and has little investment in equip- 
ment. As the New Hampshire association 
progresses and undertakes to market lum- 
ber and similar products, it will acquire 
processing equipment. At the present 
time the New Hampshire cooperative has 
a membership of about 500 farmers and 
will do about a half-million dollar busi- 
ness this year. The progress of the two 
cooperatives should be followed closely 


those interested in the cooperative 
arketing of forest products as a means 
building up forest resources on small 
pldings. In order to succeed both asso- 
jations must be operated as true coopera- 
es and gain the confidence and support 
their members. 

| Whenever we study the operations of a 
fecessful cooperative of long standing, 
Ortain outstanding characteristics are 
ear. We find the membership wide 
Wake, intelligent, informed, and deeply 
erested in common problems. We find 
em working in closely knitted, well 
ttegrated groups, carrying out the pro- 
am and practices mutually agreed upon 
a democratic way by the group as a 
ole. We find their business operations 
Mnning smoothly and efficiently. And 
2st of all we find such mutual confidence 
revailing in all activities as is seldom 
Hund in corresponding privately-owned 
iddlemen’s business concerns operating 
ely for profit. 

It is quite needless to say that in order 
bring about perfectly running coopera- 
es, a vast amount of education is neces- 
iry. As a matter of fact, the whole co- 
berative movement is founded on educa- 
on and more education. However, this 
ducational work, in order to be effective, 
ust necessarily be an integral part of 
.e practical business operations of the 
operative, reaching right down to the 
very-day humdrum lives of its members. 
very member must understand the sig- 
ificance of its moves. 

Only thus can a fundamental change in 
ie people’s thinking be brought about. 
/jthout it no truly cooperative effort can 
jicceed, and without it the program of 
istained yield forest management is ex- 
emely unlikely to attract the mass re- 
bonse, necessary for its ultimate accom- 
lishment on a national scale. There- 
sre, the functions of a cooperative should 
e so divided between business and edu- 
ation that each will interlock with the 
ther for better results. Forest education 
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far removed from actual business opera- 
tions becomes theoretical and _ ineffectual 
in reaching the masses of forest owners. 


AIMs OF COOPERATION 


While it is difficult to map out a spe- 
cific program for all cooperatives han- 
dling forest products and operating under 
varying conditions, some general objec- 
tives may be listed as applicable to all 
of them. Among these we may point out 
the following as the long-range aims of 
cooperation: 

1. General conservation of forest re- 
sources from the standpoint of national 
economy. 

2. Utilization and improved manage- 
ment of farm woodland resources for 
maximum sustained yield. 

3. Gradual improvement in the qual- 
ity of growing timber both in species and 
form for greater economic benefit to the 
forest owners. 

It is doubtful if any forest owners 
could be found who would not readily 
enough subscribe to the foregoing long- 
range aims. Still in our selfish civiliza- 
tion the human mind is so constituted 
that the above program alone cannot be 
expected to fire the imagination of the 
forest owners sufficiently to bring about 
the necessary organization for its realiza- 
tion. And without organization such aims 
would remain ineffective. In working out 
its immediate program a cooperative must 
strive to come much “closer home” before 
the members can be expected to give their 
active support. The following may be 
considered as constituting a minimum 
necessary program: 

1. The establishment of a regular sell- 
ing agency for the disposal of forest 
products and for the improvement of mar- 
keting, transportation, and delivery fa- 
cilities with the view of reducing costs, 
thereby increasing the net returns for the 
forest owners. 

2. The improvement of selling prices 
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to correspond to the cost of sustained 
yield management through the application 
of collective selling in larger volume. 

3. The elimination of wasteful and un- 
necessary middlemen’s charges now bur- 
dening the forest owners. 

4. Standardized specifications and rules 
of measurement in order to eliminate 
losses to the forest owners caused by 
practices that sometimes border on fraud. 

5. Cooperative systems of financing to 
assist the forest owners in their produc- 
tion activities when needed. 

Alongside of its business activities the 
cooperative should prepare and carry out 
a continuous program of education among 
the small forest land owners, not only on 
its immediate objective, but also on the 
national objectives and on the philosophy 
of cooperation. Unity of purpose and ac- 
tion, loyalty towards the cooperative, and 
solidarity among the forest owners can- 
not be expected to follow except under 
the influence of inspired educational ac- 
_tivity. The program should be directed 
toward the following educational aims: 

1. Promotion of better understanding 
of the cooperative way of doing things 
and the application of cooperation to the 
solution of the various economic prob- 
lems facing the small forest land owners, 
by means of meetings, lectures, outings, 
motion pictures, and visits to wood-using 
industries. 

2. Technical education of forest own- 
ers in all subjects related to forestry, 
giving special attention to the growing 
of quality timber for use and sustaining 
its production for future income. 

3. Dissemination and exchange of 
market information respecting supply and 
demand, prices, discoveries in new uses 
of wood, production information and the 
like. 

Public sentiment toward cooperatives 
can be strengthened by providing the 
daily press and periodicals with a news- 
letter service, and the technical publica- 
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tions with material primarily directed at 


FINANCING OF COOPERATIVES 


The problem of financing new coopera: | 
tives is sometimes difficult of solution, | 
Where the forest owners are wide-awake | 
and alive to their own interests, they may 
solve the difficulty by each contributing 
his share toward the working capital. | 
Such initial capital constitutes the founda- 
tion upon which the members continue to 
build as time goes on. If the coopera- 
tive is operated on a profitable basis and | 
a part of the net earnings is set aside into 
a permanent reserve each year, the capi- 
tal funds continue to increase, permitting ; 
normal business expansion, which acceler- 
ates as the business grows. As a general | 
proposition it may be suggested that no ) 
cooperative should be started unless the 4 
forest owners themselves show ready will 
ingness to shoulder the burden of raising 
the minimum necessary capital. ft 

High administrative costs should be: 
diligently avoided. Managerial personnel | 
should be made up of competent but un- 
selfish men, who are dominated by hi 7 
social ideals rather than personal gain. , 
High administrative overhead must be 
avoided as being alien to the whole co-- 
operative philosophy and action. More: 
promising cooperatives have been de- 
stroyed in this country by extravagant ! 
overhead than perhaps by all other causes 3 
combined. It must be borne in mind that 
most small woodland owners are poor ° 
men struggling under great handicaps to 
provide shelter and food for their fami- 
lies. No cooperative will be able to en-. 
list their united support unless it is pre: - 
pared to render genuine and unselfish) 
assistance. | 


GENERAL PURPOSE COOPERATIVES 


Many successful local cooperatives} 
found in American rural communities to-| 


H 
: 
jay are not the straight marketing co- 
Yperatives, but cooperatives operating 
foth in the marketing and the purchasing 
jelds. Such organizations are known as 
eneral purpose cooperatives. They func- 
on as the business agencies of the farm- 
rs, marketing all types of products of 
hich the members may have a surplus 
d buying for sale to the members all 
ecessary commodities, such as_ feeds, 
Prtilizers, seeds, implements, tools and 
machinery, gasoline, lubricating oils, and 
ther household necessities for which there 
an adequate demand. A number of 
jluch cooperatives in the North Central 


Mr. J. H. Rich: Searching through the 
ages of history, we find that no great 
1ovement succeeds without opposition. I 
m glad there is opposition to the 
ooperstown project. I feel that impor- 
ant improvements in technique resulted 
om opposition. Sound criticism is con- 
ucive to sound thinking, but many of 
s hesitate to criticize because of the fear 
professional suicide. I have at times 
estioned certain features of our forest 
poperatives and wondered who would 
all me traitor. I should like to raise a 
2w questions in regard to Barraclough’s 
cooperative in New Hampshire, but it 
zems to be running so smoothly that I 
hall do so with some hesitancy. 

I think we all agree that cooperation 
; essential to the stability of private for- 
jst ownership and the permanence of for- 
‘st industries. We have gradually built 
ip a system of cooperative effort, ex- 
implified best perhaps by our system of 
forest protection. The many branches of 
fae federal Forest Service, especially the 
ixtension Service, our State Forestry De- 
artments, and our educational institu- 
lions, are all representative of cooperative 
ffort. Contrary to what some may say, 
ne private forest owner also has made 
nd continues to make progress, not only 
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States have for several decades success- 
fully handled forest products as one de- 
partment of their business, and seem ad- 
mirably suited for that purpose. 

In many communities if a cooperative 
handled forest products alone, it could 
not muster enough business to maintain 
its operations on a profitable level. But 
almost every community is large enough 
for a general purpose cooperative. Farm- 
ers who have surrendered control of their 
business into other and often unfriendly 
hands will find in cooperatives the ma- 
chinery and technique to regain this con- 
trol. 


DISCUSSION 


in cooperative effort, but also in forest 
practice. Has forestry ever progressed 
in any country faster than in the United 
States? This progress has been made in 
spite of our original abundance of forest 
resources, in spite of a forest area at pres- 
ent amounting to four acres per person, 
and in spite of stumpage prices in most 
regions being below the cost of produc- 
tion. We have many private owners to 
congratulate for the efforts they have 
made. Why do we question their integ- 
rity? I was brought up on a farm, I 
have dealt with owners of farm woodlots, 
I own a small piece of woodland, and I 
know there is a desire in the heart of 
most small land owners to pass on their 
heritage to the next generation in a bet- 
ter condition than they found it. True, 
this is not always possible. Individual 
shortsightedness and complicated economic 
and financial problems are often obstacles 
to progress, but I challenge the statement 
that the small forest owner is either un- 
willing to move or incapable of moving 
in a new direction which he does not 
fully understand or towards which he has 
developed certain prejudices. He moves, 
but thank God, he moves cautiously. And 
if the small woodland owner is _preju- 
diced, how is this prejudice born; by in- 
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creased taxes due to unwarranted expendi- 
tures, by legislation that interferes with 
private rights, by regimentation and _re- 
mote control? Not one of these should 
be a part of true cooperation. 

The small forest owners want coopera- 
tion, they want a constructive program di- 
rected towards the amelioration of eco- 
nomic difficulties such as high taxes on 
growing timber, unorganized markets, low 
prices for forest products, and other fac- 
tors working against the introduction of 
good forest practice. They are anxious 
to adopt improved forestry practices and 
it is the responsibility of the forestry 
profession to show them the way. They 
are ready to climb on the wagon. Shall 
we say to them, our old horse and buggy 
hasn’t been satisfactory; that we must 
provide a new type of vehicle? Why de- 
stroy their confidence in our ability? 

We talk about a forest cooperative pro- 
viding market information. Is there any 
reason why this cannot be done on a 
state wide basis? Are not taxes on grow- 
ing timber a state wide problem? Would 
not state-wide or region-wide market in- 
formation provide a fair price for forest 
products? Would not a monthly market 
report, not just for lumber, but for logs, 
pulpwood, fuelwood, and other forest 
products, eliminate the unscrupulous mid- 
dleman? Would not the proper dissemi- 
nation of information already available 
concerning grades, improved manufacture, 
seasoning and uses, raise the standard of 
material produced? Are we not after, 
first of all, a fair market for what the 
woodland owner has to sell when he needs 
to sell it? We will be in a position to 
talk sustained yield, and it will be a 
simple task to sell the idea to the ma- 
jority of small woodland owners, when 
they know it will be justified in ultimate 
financial returns. 

I know these suggestions do not con- 
form to the European cooperative meth- 
ods but why not develop an American 
system of cooperatives? Must we imitate? 
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Are our people like European people? © 
Are our industries comparable to Euro- | 
pean industries? . 

Our American standard of living ex 
ceeds that of any other nation. It has 
been built up to its present level by | 
American industry and the forces of indi- | 
vidual initiative. There are flaws in our | 
American system of industry but are there | 
no flaws in a European nurtured system? 

Why must cooperative effort be opposed 
to industry? Why limit our efforts to the 
assistance of small groups of small forest 
owners? Sustained yield on a_ national | 
scale will not be accomplished by these } 
small groups. Is it necessary as the previ 
ous speaker has said to have “some type 
of organization with a popular appeal | 
and capable of firing the imagination of 
the masses?” Shall this popular appeal 
and firing of the imagination be built on 
prejudice? If not, then why are coopera 
tives built around established industry 
not discussed. Or do the sponsors of th 
suggested form of forest cooperative b 
lieve this new movement will spread like : 
wildfire and control the larger part of! 
our forest resources? I ask, would this : 
be desirable? | 

The principal purpose of forest ol 
operatives is to provide sustained yield, | 
a continuous harvest, a balance between ‘ 
timber supply and requirements. Growth: 
rate is important; so is composition andi 
quality. However, we are not so near the: 
verge of a national timber shortage that, q 
after these requirements are met, the in- 
dividual cannot choose his own cutting 
cycle. The “law of supply and demand”, 
“cyclic business fluctuations”, “balancing: 
by the laws of average”, must still be rec- ; 
ognized by the forester. Harvest implies‘ 
both silvicultural and economic returns.: 
Silvicultural harvest is gross returns. 
Economic harvest is net. i 

Let us examine the importance of co- 
operatives and sustained yield from twos 
standpoints. That of the small forest}, 
owner, and the owner of forest industry. | 


ne small owner, because of individual 
fonomic and financial problems, may be 
jstified in a method of cutting, satis- 
jctory, as far as ultimate growth is con- 


Widual sustained yield. Paying off a 
ortgage when the rate of interest ex- 
Jeds the rate of forest increment, reliev- 
sickness, or sending a son to college, 
ay be of greater net value than a maxi- 
growth rate during the next 30 


|There are no distinct limitations to for- 
it practice when individual social and 
§ionomic requirements are concerned. 
}Our forest resources are not in such a 
pleted condition that 100 per cent in- 
nsive forestry must be put into practice 
amediately. We are interested in a na- 
®nal scheme of conservation and we are 
‘so interested in the individual. Can 
ir proposed system of cooperatives, 
gulated and regimented as at present, 
en it spreads, as hoped, to comprise 
mtensive areas, succeed without complete 
operation? Can we have complete co- 
erative control without injury to certain 
rticipants ? 

At present one is not required to join 
e cooperative. What will happen when 
industry is gone? What will 
the federal props of financial 
are withdrawn? What will 
efficient management in a sin- 
e phase is lacking? 

Now let us consider the importance of 
stained yield and cooperatives from an- 
her angle. Private forest industry 
ows that permanence of enterprise de- 
bnds upon permanence of supply. The 
w of “survival of the fittest” is fast 
iminating those who do not hold this 
Ielief.. The forest industry knows that 
se era of exploitation is about over. One 
‘ter another, our leading forest industries 
le adjusting their business to provide 
»r and take advantage of sustained yield 
fanagement. Our lumber trade associa- 
fons, national, regional, and local, are 
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working to conserve our supply of forest 
resources and the true purpose of forestry 
is permeating all the way from the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association 
down to the small operator who happens 
to be a member of some local association. 
And the operators, small and large, in 
New Hampshire, New York, Wisconsin, 
and Oregon are saying to the forestry 
profession, help us solve our problems. 
Our business is becoming so complicated 
that we need your cooperation. 

The previous speaker has implied that 
it is conceivably possible to regulate the 
forest practices of larger corporations. 
Then let us do this and the small oper- 
ator and the small woodland owner must 
automatically produce quality products. 
It is generally recognized that the produc- 
tion of quality products is the greatest aid 
not only to financial returns but also to 
economic returns of a broader scope. In- 
dustry creates competition. Competition 
is built on quality. Quality of manufac- 
ture will insure better forest practice by 
demanding quality of raw material and by 
increasing consumption which creates a 
price structure justifying forest ownership. 
We need extensive forestry first, intensive 
forestry will follow. 

As an example New England forest in- 
dustries guided by cooperating agencies 
and following the laws of economics are 
gradually eliminating the portable mills 
in the northeast which have been our 
greatest drawback to sustained yield. Our 
square edge lumber which justifies a fair 
stumpage margin and the manufacture of 
which has eliminated to a considerable 
extent the inefficient mill and operators 
has increased from 11 per cent in 1924 to 
21 per cent in 1934 to 38 per cent in 
1937. 

Industry asks for definite forest research 
leading to better woods practice but we 
keep it awaiting our report for years. 
There is plenty of work for foresters to 
do without entering into a business enter- 
prise for which few of us are fitted by 
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education, experience, or mental aptitude. 

The natural forces of economics are 
too strong to permit a forest cooperative 
to be built on pure silviculture. We ad- 
mit that silvicultural requirements may 
vary from acre to acre and from stand 
to stand, or even in slight change of as- 
pect. The complexities of private for- 
estry, especially with the small owners 
having different objectives and varying 
economic and financial problems, are 
much greater than with public forestry. 
Predetermined standards of forest prac- 
tice must permit flexibility of silviculture, 
economics, and objectives. 


This is an age of specialization. Most 
of us realize that specialization is neces- 
sary to progress. Do some of our forest 
cooperative endeavors ‘conform to this 
modern precept? Is it feasible for an 
organization under the leadership of per- 
haps a single individual, to be allwise? 
Can a single individual know silviculture, 
can he advocate the correct methods of 
harvesting, can he educate, supervise, con- 
summate sales, and perform the many 
duties incident to his work? That is the 
type of man needed to conduct this pro- 
posed cooperative. Then too his salary 
must be low because of the economic 
status of the people for whom he works. 
Such a rare individual may be available 
but we are pretty sure to find him in es- 
tablished industry. 


If this is the type of man we must have 
to head up our cooperatives, then our 
educational system is all wrong. We 
must stop specialization and produce men 
with general training. 


Private industry is pretty well estab- 
lished in this country, and most industry 
is honest even though it is intelligently 
selfish. Private industry depends upon 
specialization. It supports extensive re- 
search. It cooperates through trade or- 
ganizations, 

If we will build forest cooperatives, 
why not build them around established 
forest industries, make use of industries 
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-nent forest-unit business based on sul 


_to Coos County, New Hampshire, 


specialized facilities, their capital or the 
credit, their valuable experience and their 
goodwill? I believe we have hundred 
of private forest enterprises that woul 
welcome an opportunity to cooperate wit 
the small private forest owners. O 
idealistic and theoretical forest practi 
that we believe satisfactory for both pr 
ent and future benefits will, when ma 
practical by very slight adjustments, ve 
little from the practices of many esta 
lished forest industries. A forest ind 
try not handicapped with an over supply) 
of mature timber will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to become the nucleus for a perma-| 


tained yield management. Such forests 
units have been very successful in devel-| 
oping sustained yield and maintaining 
community structure. 

The previous speaker has outlined buti 
one type of forest cooperative, a coopera: 
tive borrowed from Europe, nurtured b 
wide class distinctions, and not too suc-¥ 
cessful under typical American condi 
tions. It may be the only type applicab 


Cooperstown, New York, where evidentl 
forest industrial progress is below normal. 
Only casual consideration of these co-# 
operatives would have the tendency to! 
send us all home inspired to sponsor 
similar undertakings. I had hoped to 
learn more concerning such cooperatives,4 
facts regarding the costs, direct and in-¥} 
direct, that have entered or may enter‘ 
into them. I had hoped that an attemp' 
would be made to justify these costs. | 

I would like to hear of cooperativess| 
that are spontaneous and self supportingy 
and how such cooperatives may develop 
alongside cooperatives subsidized with 
vast public funds. 

I would like to hear something about 
the cooperative being established in Tiogat} 
County, N. Y., and a somewhat simila 
project in Pennsylvania. 

I would like to hear of the cooperative’ 
efforts made by many private forest indus4 
tries to.establish sustained yield. 


I would like to have someone summar- 
2 the results of cooperative effort be- 
feen all our forestry agencies and private 
| erests. 

}And out of all this I would like to see 
olved a method of cooperation or co- 
beratives that would fire the imagination 
) the masses, inspire industry, and con- 
irve our natural resources: an American 
lethod that would not destroy by taxes 
d drainage of private wealth, the great- 
resource of all, the very life blood, 
ality, and individualism of the Ameri- 
‘n people. 


Chairman Behre: It seems to me that 
ile calling attention to some of the 
ficulties which lie ahead of development 
forestry cooperative programs, that 
. Rich has read into Mr. Barraclough’s 
Aper something which I didn’t see there 
) I listened to Mr. Barraclough’s read- 
g. Mr. Rich implies that the objectives 
the enterprises are in direct opposition 
industry. If I recall rightly, Mr. 
arraclough cited the objective of the co- 
yeratives, as he saw them, as service to 
e consuming industry. Mr. Rich raises 
question why cooperatives cannot be 
ilt around existing industries. I didn’t 
var Mr. Barraclough set up a thesis that 
ey could not; in fact, the cooperative 
sociations in northern New Hampshire 
bveloped in precisely that way, as Mr. 
arraclough clearly stated. 


%Mr. B. P. Kirkland: The subject of co- 
Heration is so very large and has so 
jany angles to it that very little ground 
}n be covered at a meeting like this. 
jaly a few aspects have been touched on, 
hd, of course, not in much detail. How- 
jer, I should like to start out by saying 
tat I see no conflict whatever between 
Ye objectives of the cooperative move- 
vent as I understand them and the objec- 
‘ves Mr. Rich lays down, so far as they 
be sound objectives. There are very few 
pints on which I would disagree with 
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him concerning objectives. And for his 
information, I have to report, after having 
been assigned to the study of cooperative 
methods in forestry in Europe, that there 
is little, very little, to learn in Europe 
in this field, but there is a great deal 
to learn in another field to which I will 
refer in a moment. 

As a matter of fact, the methods of or- 
ganization of forestry cooperatives were 
not drawn in any manner from European 
sources; they are purely of American 
origin. Their origin is in the agricultural 
cooperatives of the Pacific Coast. They 
have quite a different type of cooperative 
set-up than can be found in Germany or 
Sweden at least. I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to investigate conditions in other 
countries. 

The agricultural cooperative movement 
on the Pacific Coast is a growth of about 
twenty-five years and is based on commod- 
ities. Each agricultural commodity pro- 
duced in any quantity on the Pacific Coast 
is now served by a cooperative which is, 
however, entirely voluntary and no farmer 
has to belong unless he wishes. It is rec- 
ognized by authorities on cooperation that 
one should not expect one-hundred per 
cent cooperation. I myself think that in 
the field of forestry, inasmuch as it is a 
new field, we should never attempt to 
establish a cooperative expecting to receive 
the cooperation of more than fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent of the owners. Now, 
where cooperation is well established, as 
on the Pacific Coast, the percentage does 
rise to a higher figure and the highest one 
I know of is the Walnut Growers Coopera- 
tive of California, which is working in a 
very limited area. [Eighty-five per cent 
of the growers are members of the Wal- 
nut Growers Cooperative of California. 
But in general it doesn’t rise above fifty 
per cent. 

Cooperation is not a device for raising 
prices; it is a device for efficient market- 
ing. The successful Pacific Coast coopera- 
tives recognize that fact and their market- 
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ing task is to fix the price so that there 
is a flow of the entire production to con- 
sumers. In their house organ they say 
frequently that they expect that when 
prices, the prices necessary to keep this 
flow to consumers going on freely, reaches 
a low figure that it will restrict produc- 
tion. That is the only restriction of pro- 
duction they depend on. They know that 
they cannot make thousands of small pro- 
ducers restrict production through any 
method of control except through free 
marketing. That is the only method of 
control there. is. 

The thing that we can learn from Eu- 
rope is that it is useless to set up rules 
of procedure in any line. One thing I 
want to say in this connection is that co- 
operatives did not lead to a method of 
compulsory control. The first thing that 
government did where compulsory control 
was to be used as an instrument of govy- 
ernment was to discontinue the coopera- 
tive. JI found in Germany, where the co- 
operative marketing of farm forest prod- 
ucts had reached some proportions in the 
past, that the cooperative had been dis- 
continued and merged into, or all its 
functions taken over by, a governmentally 
sponsored organization of the agricultural 
interests. Dealings are on a fixed price 
system so that there is now no chance 
for any bargaining by cooperatives, and 
there is no function for them to perform. 

I would like to say further that in 
Sweden the cooperative movement takes 
the form of associations, forestry associa- 
tions for example, which are quite old but 
which actually have been in the selling 
field for only about two years. They are 
not very far along in that field, so I em- 
phasize again that not only are these co- 
operatives that have been sponsored in 
the Northeast not drawn from European 
models, but it is useless to go to Europe 
to look for any models. 

The next thing I wish to take up is to 
emphasize what Mr, Barraclough said 
about the public assistance in education. 
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When I went to Germany I had the notio 

that there things were run by rules and 
that the people were expected to find ot 
what the rules meant and how to run} 
things according to these rules. That was} 
the biggest surprise I got, that they don’t] 
at all expect the people to determine 
spontaneously how to run things accord. 
ing to these rules. They don’t expect itt 
nearly as much as we have been expecting | 
it. For example, in the N.R.A. we thought 
we could set up the rules and then every- 4 
thing would run smoothly, which didn’ 
happen at all. For that reason all the 


cent compulsion, the rest education. Mr 
Sparhawk called my attention to this 
Germany, where there is a movement fo 
the protection of certain of the rarer wilt 
: it 
flowers. In a park he saw a little flowers 
garden with specimens of all their wild } 
flowers. There was a sign which rea 
“These are wild flowers that we prohibit} 
to be destroyed in the forest.” In the for 
estry fields the same condition exists.: 
Not even the Germans set up rules and 
expect them to be carried out spontane- 
ously. They are providing a large for "e 
for educating the people just how to make 
the dpplestions a 
Naturally, in looking into the subjell 
in a country like Germany: I couldn't 
cover much of the ground. I concen- 
trated in one of the German state, Wirt: 
temberg, where, as nearly as I could¢ 
learn, they were most advanced in their 
methods for promoting private forestry, 
where they have been working at it for 
years (long before the present regime in 
Germany), and where there has been al- 
most no change made in these methods, 
due to the present regime, to encourage / 
private forestry. In Wiirttemberg there) 
is an organization which at presnt is un- 
der the agricultural organization of  the// 
whole Reich. However, I found a good 
deal of controversy as to whether it ought) 
to remain there or be transferred to the 


restry service, which is entirely in- 
Ppendent of agriculture, and is an in- 
tpendent agency of the German govern- 
yent. But they are not trying to settle 
at question in a hurry. They are tak- 
is plenty of time to get the consent of 
te people who are interested. 

| But, to come back to what is_ being 
ne to help private owners. This small 
erman state, equivalent in size to two 
three of our counties, has about eighty 
tivately owned forests. They have a sys- 
tm where the public foresters work with 
ese private owners and make manage- 
ent plans under an agreement that these 
prests can be visited and seen by all the 
er owners in that territory. These 
anagement plans are very simple and di- 
bet and all are based on short cutting 
cles of three to five years. A very 
teresting point in that connection is 
at, while there is a regular set-up, when 
emergency arises the foresters are per- 
tly willing to mark an extraordinary 
@lling. 

I visited one farm owned by a gentle- 
an about sixty or seventy years old who 
ad recently come to the forester and said, 
y daughter is going to get married 
etty soon and I must get some money 
sr her dowry and I have no place to get 
except out of the woods.” And the 
oods having been conservatively man- 
zed during the past, the forester was able 
aite readily to mark an extraordinary 
lling which would yield all the money 
‘quired. But is should be understood 
at you can’t meet these emergen- 
es from the forest unless it has been 
pnservatively managed in the past. If 
has been under a liquidation policy 
ght along, then no help is to be found 
‘tere. I could cite other instances, but 
fie main thing I would like to emphasize 
} this: that public education must accom- 
fany all cooperative efforts. I am very 
huch in favor of going slowly in the 
Irganization of additional cooperatives 
fatil the methods of operation have been 
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carefully worked out on a basis of ex- 
perience. This isn’t a movement that can 
be put over in five years; it is something 
that takes 25 or 50 years. Where there 
are local wood industries to absorb the 
product, it is perfectly foolish to set up 
competing processing plants; but where 
there are no plants to undertake or handle 
the primary manufacturing, then it will 
have to be done. 


Mr. J. A. Cope: I have to share with 
Mr. Rich my disappointment that my 
colleague in extension work from New 
Hampshire did not go into a more specific 
accounting of this very successful enter- 
prise in New Hampshire. I thought we 
might look for some more specific infor- 
mation instead of a very general and broad 
picture of the project. I want to add 
two ideas to that picture which, it seems 
to me, have not been brought out by any 
of the foregoing proponents of certain 
cooperative set-ups. A cooperative can 
do two things: (1) It can provide a high- 
er financial return to its members and 
(2) it can control the cutting so that the 
forest resource will not be depleted. As 
foresters we are interested in the latter 
objective. The first objective is relatively 
easy of attainment, but when we try to 
combine the two objectives we have cer- 
tainly a most difficult situation. 

It is my opinion you cannot achieve 
sustained yield through a system of educa- 
tion, and I say that after having spent 
twenty years in educational programs, I 
was interested in hearing a report at our 
Extension Foresters’ meeting the night be- 
fore last, that in a sample of fifty-five 
farms in New Hampshire and Vermont 
seventy per cent of the wood volume was 
coming from woodlands not managed 
on a sustained yield basis. We just have 
to expect that. So I believe the only 
answer to the sustained yield problem is 
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marking the timber to be cut. Somebody 
has to mark the trees, and that is one cost 
of cooperation. To start it off, we may 
have to ask federal or state agencies to 
bear this cost, but eventually it must be 
borne by the cooperative agency. In 
Sweden, I found that the woodland own- 
ers, competent and as broadminded as 
they were, called on the forest rangers to 
mark the timber to be cut. This was done 
at a small cost per thousand feet cut. I 
believe we must recognize that we cannot 
depend entirely on education. Mr. Bar- 
raclough has- pointed out that when it 
comes to getting sustained yield in these 
small groups of small owners, and the 
cooperative in my judgment is the only 
way to get it, we must employ trained 
men to mark every tree that is cut on 
every area. That is my slant of the prob- 
lem based on what I saw in Europe and 
on my experience with agricultural enter- 
prises in this country. 


Chairman Behre: Thank you for laying 
emphasis on that phase of the control of 
cut. From our experience during the past 
year we feel that as the system has de- 
veloped to date—Mr. Lockhart is largely 
responsible for the estimates—that timber 
can be marked and a reasonably intensive 
inventory of the individual lots main- 
tained at a cost of not over ten cents per 
cord of cut. 


Mr. Howard Hopkins: 1 think this ques- 
tion of cooperatives should be tied back 
to the condition of the farm woodlands. 
As near as we have been able to deter- 
mine the farm woodlands of the Northeast 
today are only producing from one-third 
to one-half of the products they are cap- 
able of producing. That condition pre- 
sents a challenge to foresters. What we 
should determine is our program of ac- 
tin to remedy that condition. We have 
three broad avenues of approach to at- 
tack this problem. One would be through 


some form of regulation including govern 
ment ownership. I think you will agree 
that is the last resort. Another would be | 
through education. I am a strong be 
liever in education, but I think our efforts {i 
of the last ten years indicate that our past | 
educational attempts have been very slow | 
in producing the desired results. A third | 


through the establishment of cooperatives, 
I feel that it is very desirable to inves: | 
tigate this avenue of approach just as far 
as possible. I feel in the first place th 
those cooperatives should be establishe 
by the local people, initiated and main- 
tained by the local agencies, particularly 
the extension service and the state forest 
service; that participation, if any, by the : 
federal Forest Service, should be limited | 
to the part of a facilitating agency. Our * 
investigations, our review of the presen 
conditions, indicate that the cooperative 4 
is the most practical means of establish-. 
ing and maintaining permanent wood | 
working localities and building up the: 
productivity of the farm woodlands from | 
their present unsatisfactory condition to e 
much more satisfactory condition. 


Chairman Behre: In the last two years # 
we have seen another important tool of ff 
facilitating and furthering the practice of f 
farm woodlands forestry in the Northeast. . 
That has come about through the recog- 
nition of forest crops as an integral part lj 
of the agricultural enterprise and _ incor- 
porating a forest practice in the agricul- 4 
ture conservation program of the A.A.A.. 4 
I was greatly pleased and surprised in at- 
tending the meeting of extension foresters: 
the night before last to learn of the ex-. 
tent to which the farmers of the State of f 
Minnesota had taken advantage of this : 
conservation program for furthering for- 
estry practices. Although the Lake States« 
didn’t get started on this development asé 
early as some of the states in the North-/ 
east, apparently, with the usual vigor of} 


stern people they have gone away be- 
nd us in the scope of its application. 
> it is with pleasure that I call upon 


N 75 years of rapid state development, 
we have seen the conifers and mixed 
hardwoods of the Lake States stripped 
by fire and timber exploitation until 
aly a fragment of the original stand re- 
ains. 

Our forests have contributed largely to 
ast industrial and present agricultural 
velopment. Cutting, milling, and mar- 
eting of wood products provided a live- 
jhood for pioneer farmers who spent 
eir winters in the woods and their sum- 
ers in farm development. Cheap lum- 
sr and other needed forest products made 
ossible rapid rural and urban settlement. 
awmills and lumber camps were the first 
eators of farm markets and made pos- 
ble extensive agricultural development. 
The story of timber depletion is true 
.e nation over; a young nation starting 
th relatively few million people has 
nsumed nearly a continent of virgin 
nber. 

‘Much of our national prosperity has 
-en built up as a result of intense use 
* our natural resources. The develop- 
tent of the forest industry helped to 
aild a great nation with remarkable 
pidity, but even more rapid has been 
he decline of the lumber industry in the 
ake States and elsewhere. One after an- 
ther of our great mills and mill indus- 
bies began’ to close down 30 to 40 years 
lzo, leaving behind stranded communities, 
yramiding taxes, and loss of labor op- 
tortunity. 

* Census reports indicate that woodland 
treages on farms have increased during 
ne past decade. Today one-third of all 
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Mr. Parker Anderson, Extension Forester 
of Minnesota, to tell us about forestry in 
the soil conservation program. 


FARM FORESTRY IN THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
By PARKER ANDERSON 


Extension Forester of Minnesota 


forest land in the United States is in 
farm ownership. Such forest areas are 
no doubt on better soils than most of our 
public forests, as farms usually were es- 
tablished in areas where soils were more 
productive. These woodland areas, there- 
fore, should be able to yield a higher re- 
turn in forest product than most public 
land not so fortunately situated. 

In Minnesota, and perhaps in other 
Lake States, most of the timber needs of 
industry come from private woodland 
areas. The combined acreage of these 
timber areas exceeds that of all farm 
crops combined. Farm acres are being 
reoccupied as a result of depression years. 
Families are able to find here wood, wa- 
ter, cheaper housing, and an opportunity 
to employ their labor in cutting timber 
products for needed cash incomes. 

Farmers in these northern areas will 
not leave, because food is lacking, because 
they face subsistence living, or because of 
floods, drought or fire, but will migrate 
to become a relief burden elsewhere only 
when they have reached the limit of their 
resources and hopes. 

Due to laborious and costly clearing of 
land for crop production and day labor 
opportunities on roads, in the woods, and 
western harvest fields, crop acres have 
increased but little, while woodland areas 
have increased two to three times. In 
future agricultural programs, as we at- 
tempt to coordinate and revolutionize farm 
practices, let us not forget that forestry 
farming has a definite and necessary place 
in the progressive economic future of 
many wooded regions. 
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If the timber farmer can be encouraged 
to think of his woodland as an advantage 
or adjunct to farming practices, he will 
find gainful employment during slack 
periods of the year, thereby providing 
money returns which will help raise his 
standard of living. Timber crops will also 
provide use for millions of acres of mar- 
ginal agricultural and unprofitable pasture 
lands. In turn, business recovery will be 
greatly stimulated through an expansion 
of farm income that various timber crops 
can provide. Farm income and industrial 
stability are handicapped at present by 
the “run-down” condition of farm wood- 
lands, which are yielding but a small 
portion of potential possibilities. The 
forest crop has an intimate relationship to 
the economic stability and welfare of our 
agriculture in timbered regions. 

Farm OvuTLOOK 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
for a number of years has published an- 
nual outlook. reports. Such reports are 
intended to be read by many farmers. 
Many meetings are held where such re- 
ports are brought to the attention of our 
rural people. The advice contained in 
these reports is carefully considered in 
planning next year’s farm operations. At 
this time farm outlook reports for 1938 
are not so favorable as for the year just 
past. A lower domestic demand for farm 
products for 1938 is predicted. Business 
recession, which began a few months back, 
is apparent in the people’s buying 
The farmer, therefore, is likely to have 
less buying power; for each bushel of 
corn, wheat or other farm commodity he 
sells, his cash income is therefore expected 
to be below that of 1937. 

This past year farmers experienced a 
shortage of farm labor at wage rates they 
were able to pay. As a result, farm 
operators are apt to further mechanize 
their farms. Labor opportunity for the 
unemployed will therefore be further ef- 


power. 
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fected through such adjustments. 
farmer has waited through the drough 
years to repair and add to building needs. | 
His land must also be built up through | 
fertilizers and new cropping methods 3 
which involve higher cash expenditures in 

1938. In November, the Bureau of Agrie i! 
cultural Economics stated that the farm 
dollar had shrunk 13 cents in buying po 
er since the first of the year. Therefo 
more income will have to be provided to 
meet shrinking money values. 


TAXES 


The Lake States have much tax delin-| 
quent land in the process of reverting t 
the state. Such a situation is not condu- 
cive to private forest management. The 
need for money to support schools, roads, 
and local and state government is growing 
yearly. The tax base is being narrowed 
through migrating forest industries and 
through land abandonment, leaving vast 
areas tax delinquent and unoccupied. The: 
tax load is shifting to real estate and the 
industries that remain. Such conditions: 
have a serious effect upon future develop- 
ment of the region and upon tax loads 
throughout the state. Land taxes must bet 
adjusted to the income-producing power) 
of the land, so that the better farm land: 
may be advantageously developed and: 
other lands encouraged to provide crops 
needed by wood using industries, or at 
least to bear their fain load and thereby 
aid income returns. 

Undeveloped lands are still being taxedd 
on their contemplated value for agricul- 
tural uses without regard for their fitness: 
for such uses. Tax assessors may place a/ 
reasonable value on some timber acres,; 
yet tax statements on all classes of land| 
on farms are grouped into a single unit! 
with an average tax for the whole area.) 
The farmer, therefore, to utilize his land 
to the utmost to meet taxes, looks around 
for quick returns. The result is overcut-|| 
ting, timber mining, and overgrazing, toj| 


| 


the detriment of any future timber crop- 
xing program. 
Property taxes in northern Minnesota 
e about as high as they can go. A fur- 
her increase would merely cause greater 
elinquency. A vicious practice then pre- 
bents itself, and that is, an opportunity 
for bargain tax settlement; this in turn 
orks a hardship on resident property 
pwners who pay their taxes annually. 
arnings that ought to be produced from 
himber property are being “sucked away” 
hrough annually pyramiding taxes. No 
major sources of income are at present 
ntapped by state government. If higher 
ates of taxation are to be imposed, such 


] 
: 
fia dditional tax incomes should be used for 

. 


frebuilding replaceable resources and for 
onservation development, rather than for 
additional state income. 

| To stimulate agricultural recovery in 
is region, we need to join agriculture 
with industry, labor, and forest cropping 
opportunities so as to widen the tax base. 
When this is done we will have more 
stable farm ownership, fewer ghost towns, 
and less delinquent land. There can be 
little prosperity or little money to meet 
increasing tax loads in the once timbered 
sections of our state until forest crops 
are given the same encouragement offered 
‘to other farm crops. Lumber industries 
have also been penalized by tax systems 
which have invited or compelled large 
timber owners to strip their lands of tim- 


ber. 


‘ 


INDUSTRIES 


In the past forest industries have been 
among the state’s greatest assets. Timber 
payrolls yearly are becoming less and 
less, as mills and industries shift to more 
| fruitful fields. Industries now are reach- 
ing out into other regions, competing with 
} each other for favorable stands of timber 
or raw forest products. 

Lumber, poles, piling and _ construc- 
tion material are imported from the West 
Coast and elsewhere necessitating a long 
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railroad haul adding millions of dollars 
in freight to the cost of the imported 
material. This is happening even in states 
with remaining commercial forests as well 
as in those with millions of acres of 
unproductive forest lands. When we be- 
gin to “scrape the bottom” of the ac- 
cessible virgin “timber barrel” of the 
West Coast, what then will be the price 
we will have to pay for needed timber 
products? Where shall we turn? 

We have heard again and again, “It 
can’t happen here.” It was said it couldn’t 
happen in the New England States, it 
couldn’t happen in the Lake States, or 
materially affect the South; but it has. 
Millions of lumber dollars of the past 
have ceased to circulate among farmers, 
laborers, stores, and banks in regions once 
teeming with lumber industries. The 
burly lumber days of the 90’s have 
changed to the long freight haul days of 
the 30’s. 

It is difficult to obtain hardwoods or 
softwoods from our forests in quantity or 
quality to meet industrial needs. The 
available material for rough building may 
be adequate, but industrial needs for high- 
grade lumber and veneer logs are not met. 

The forests of northern Minnesota are 
badly “culled” but they would respond to 
intelligent management and thus help sup- 
ply future timber requirements. If timber 
resources continue to decrease and no 
practical encouragement is given private 
forestry, many present farm owners will 
be forced out or required to seek public 
relief. If, however, stimulation and en- 
couragement is given to woodlot farm- 
ing, many new forest enterprises would 
be encouraged to develop. Large indus- 
trial plants will also be encouraged to 
further development, thereby offering larg- 
er markets for timber crops and_ labor. 
When this condition is effected, we will 
find more stable, better-equipped mills, 
providing better markets and better in- 
come returns for the producers in nearby 
areas. There are more small portable 
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and semi-portable mills in Minnesota to- 
day than 50 years ago. Such mills do 
not assure industrial or market security. 
Their products are not of the highest 
value, and because their finished products 
are low in value they must pay less for 
the raw material they buy. 

The forest farmer is dependent upon 
the consuming power of industry. Like- 
wise industry in the future must depend 
upon the sustained yield timber crops of 
the forest farmer and public forest land 
areas in the region for supplies of the 
quantity and quality of material needed, 
at fairly favorable economic values, or 
they cannot continue in the region or 
compete with other producing centers. 
Building up the forest resource will add 
much to taxable wealth and to the total 
labor income of the Lake States. 

Industry also is confronted with many 
other problems in addition to taxes and 
labor costs. One of these is large invest- 

ents in private timber reserves. Work- 
ing capital is often inadequate because of 
a dual need to finance current business 
operations during economic fluctuations as 
well as to meet carrying charges on idle 
timber resources. There also has been 
a lack of confidence in future timber mar- 
kets and lumber uses, due to increasing 
substitutes and foreign imports. 

If the yield of woodland areas owned 
by farmers is increased substantially, then 
industry need not invest so much of its 
capital in timber, but, instead, may con- 
fine its funds and activities to manufac- 
turing, or experimenting with forest prod- 
ucts, developing additional uses, or effi- 
cient marketing, and increasing activities 
that will be reflected in better marketing 
advantages for local timberland owners. 
If raw material is not available in quan- 
tity, industry will be subjected to peri- 
odic shutdowns or curtailments of pro- 
duction, which means loss of business 
efficiency, community stability, and _pro- 
ductive employment for a large number 
of people. 
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Better private forestry practices on mil- 
lions of acres of land in America may 
become the life insurance policy not only 
for industry but also for the rural people — 
living in wooded areas. If private for- — 
estry development has failed, it is because _ 
it never had much of a chance. Greater | 
security through sustained markets, tax 
adjustments, perhaps longtime loans at | 
low interest rates so that lands can be | 
placed in long-time crops, will give en- | 
couragement to forest crops comparable ou 
to that now given other farm crops. 

In areas adjacent to some of the large | 
wood-using industries, private farm oper- | 

/ 
} 


ators own 50 per cent of the second — 
growth pine, 66 per cent of the remaining _ 
pine land, 72 per cent of the present sec- 
ond growth hardwoods, 62 per cent of the 
present cordwood, 58 per cent of the re-— 
stocking hardwood, and 62 per cent of the 
deforested and cutover lands. it 

“Sit down” strikes are not new to many — 
of our states. Millions of acres of forest 
land have been on a “sit down” strike — 
for years; unproductive, a tax burden, 
and a menace to productive acres, curtail-_ 
ing the proper industrial and economic _ 
progress of a great nation. Money tied 
up in unproductive land is idle capital. — 
Forest land is state and community cap- 
ital. To permit land to remain idle is — 
wasteful and not worthy of progressive 
America. 


THe AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Farmers in the cutover region do not 
want to depend on relief or be subjected 
to resettlement or rural rehabilitation, but 
they might welcome a small “grub stake” 
in order to help put their non-farm land 
into productive use. Government par- 
ticipation in needed adjustments through 
beneficial payments for forestry practices 
are desired. A program for the land is 
not in itself sufficient. We need to under- 
stand the people, their needs, their hopes 
and what they want to do for themselves, 


»vy themselves. Woodland products are 
hot competitors of other farm crops and 


Neither production control, price fixing, 
or ever normal granaries have offered 
y answers to idle timber acres in the 
ke States. Much of the trouble in 
these areas lies in marginal and unproduc- 
jive farm lands not adapted to competitive 
arming. 

Attempting to find the remedy for the 

gricultural situation is like looking for 
he “key log” in a log jam. The logs 
sticking out, such as production control, 
Maintenance of soil fertility, price parity, 
soil conserving and soil building prac- 
tices, and ever normal granaries, of course, 
are the most conspicuous. But the “key 
log” for the northern areas is apt to be 
‘proper land use; not, however, as it was 
yesterday or as it is today (after sys- 
ematic soil fertility mining and abuse), 
but as it may be made effective for to- 
morrow’s opportunities. Various land and 
rop programs need to be developed for 
‘the benefit of each individual farmer; for 
he needs of his family; to help him get 
more than just subsistence living; to 
tenable him to be better fed, better housed, 
more comfortable and happy; to provide 
his children with a happier and more at- 
tractive future. Forest crops may become 
‘barriers to economic adversity in many 
of the timbered regions of America. 
' Benefit payments for crop adjustments 
junder the A.A.A. program have not bene- 
‘fited all farmers equally. Particularly 
thas this been true in northern regions of 
the Lake States. These farmers have not 
had a fair share of the national income 
twhich is one of the objectives of the agri- 
‘cultural program. Cash incomes for these 
‘farmers were low even before 1932. Most 
of the farmers in the region have been 
“pinched” but not driven out. With de- 
termination and pride they have contrived 
by their own efforts to be largely self 
/sustaining. 
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It is only within the last year that farm 
woods have received much attention in 
agricultural adjustment programs. During 
the year 1937, benefit payments were 
made available by considering woodlot 
management as a soil-conserving and soil- 
building practice. In former years, it is 
true, northern farmers were offered an 
opportunity to earn from $50 to $75 if 
they could shift from soil-depleting to 
soil-conserving practices, but they did not 
have enough other land opened up or 
usable, to shift to, or could they change 
their mode of farming for various reasons. 
As a consequence, most of the benefit 
payments could not be earned, although 
the money was greatly needed. 

By improving a stand of forest trees 
under specified forestry practices, goals 
set in 1937 for the earning of farm benefit 
payments could be met through forest 
management and protection practices. This 
opportunity itself provided farm forestry 
with a practical, definite, forward step. 
We were late, however, in getting all the 
facts concerning this program. As soon 
as facts became known, a forest practice 
program was drafted and explained to 
the state committee and formally adopted 
by them, setting forth minimum require- 
ments, phases of management, and specific 
protection practices. 

Next, meetings were held for state com- 
mittees, blockmen, county committees, and 
county agents. The forenoons were spent 
in discussing regulations and accepted 
practices, and the afternoons were spent 
in examining typical, representative tim- 
ber areas. Steps for management prac- 
tices were discussed, stressing the partic- 
ular practices such compliances might in- 
volve. The county committees then held 
meetings in their respective counties for 
township leaders and farm operators. The 
extension forester, together with the county 
agents and the country chairmen, also 
visited local farms where problems were 
more involved, pointing out compliance 
possibilities for these farm woodlands. 
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Applications from timber owners were 
then approved in writing, after inspec- 
tion of timber areas, setting forth agreed 
practices as established by the county 
committee. In 18 northeastern Minnesota 
counties, about 8,000 farm woodlot owners 
enrolled for benefit payments. In the 
northern half of one of our counties 
alone, 1,100 farmers participated in the 
program. 

The lateness of the season, which was 
then July, coming as it did in the midst 
of haying, handicapped many farmers in 
initiating practices. However, the need 
for money in the area was great and many 
farmers worked day and night with hay- 
ing, harvesting, and woodlot work, in 
order to comply before November first. 
Many farmers, however, were unable to 
complete all the work they had intended 
to do and hence in the final check up 
they will not fulfill the established goals 
set and the essential requirements. 

Knowing the farmer’s need for money 
and his interest in this work, we tried 
early in 1937 to have the final compliance 
date extended to January 1, 1938. This 
would have given the farmers a chance 
to do slack season work. It would also 
have facilitated cutting and hauling during 
winter periods and was more in line with 
the regular timber practices of the region. 
Timber also could be better cared for and 
stored with less loss due to deterioration. 
The extension of time, however, could 
not be effected. 

Although many farmers did not make 
all the improvements they expected to 
make, a great amount of work was done. 
Sometimes twice the amount of manual 
labor was expended than was necessary 
to earn the $2.50 per acre allowable pay- 
ment. Some areas required considerable 
sanitation cutting; open spots were pre- 
pared for planting, using locally trans- 
planted hardwoods and coniferous seed- 
lings; and fencing was provided to keep 
cattle out of the area. 

I am not prepared to say at the moment 
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how many farmers were able to take ad 
vantage of woodlot benefit payments, but 
if only a thousand farmers were able to | 
comply, it is at least that number more | 
than were able to comply in 1936, and it | 
is still a forward step in tying up timber | 
as a farm crop with other agricultural 


crop advantages. 

Some unfinished woodlot practices will | 
perhaps carry over into the 1938 program 
for payment. Benefit payments should 
offer specific inducements for each par- — 
ticular forestry practice such as planting, | 
fencing, protection, forest management, | 
and other necessary improvement prac- 
tices. Payments should encourage the | 
handling of timber for the better com- 
mercial uses and not for fuel wood crops | 
alone. 

We have been hearing a great deal” 
lately (and maybe necessarily) about the 
ever normal granary. May we not right- — 
fully ask, what about the ever normal 
woodbox for wood industries and _ the 
needs of our people? 

For forestry practices, quotas should — 
be assigned and penalties assessed against — 
non-performance of logical practical for- 
estry practices for each region. These | 
practices should fit the region and should _ 
not be a general practice for all the — 
United States. The problem becomes too — 
involved if all of America is taken into 
consideration. Our problems in the Lake — 
States are economically and industrially 
different from those of other regions. 
This fact needs to be appreciated. . 

Encouragement of voluntary timber 
management practices and production to- 
ward the ever normal woodbox, should 
extend over a long period, not changeable 
after each year, such as has been the case 
with the agricultural program. Public 
agencies should, however, exercise such 
authority and render such services as may 
be necessary to achieve the higher or high- 
est development of timber crops. 
Well-managed and well-protected tim- 
ber crops should also be eligible for 


jloans from federal credit associations in 
order to help carry the farmers through 
jor until returns are possible. The farm 
}woodlot manager works for his descend- 
jants and not usually for his own genera- 
jtion. The family size farm may therefore 
{be stimulated through land use opportu- 

i The children on the farm may, 


| nities. 
in the future, find gainful employment at 
home and not find it necessary to migrate 
to urban centers, there to seek work or 
to become social and relief problems. 
Trees and forests are physical protec- 
tion to beggard lands and are capable of 
‘yielding economic returns if many present 
handicaps are adjusted. Timber crops 
would provide the forest farmer with 


Mr. George R. Phillips: Mr. Anderson 
has brought out the importance of farm 
woodlands from the standpoint of our 
national wood supply. They occupy ap- 
proximately one-third of our total forest 
land area and have a high potential pro- 
ductivity since, in general, they are sit- 
uated on sites of better than average fer- 
tility and accessibility intermingled with 
areas of tilled land. 

From the social benefits angle farm 
woodlands are also of great importance 
today and have even greater potential 
value under cooperative utilization and 
marketing arrangements and when allied 
with industry under conservative cutting 
contracts. 

Although farm woodlands alone are 
now infrequently responsible for full time 
employment of individuals they do pro- 
} vide opportunity for profitable part time 
work during slack seasons for over 214 
million farm woods owners and_ their 
jfarm hands. Industries utilizing their 
} products afford employment for many 
| others. Farm woodlands provided mate- 
} rial for farm use and for sale to a total 
farm forest products value of $174,000,- 
| 000 in 1934, 
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alternate commodities to sell, as well as 
a supplement or substitute for crops he 
cannot compete with, such as corn, hogs, 
and wheat. Such a joining of hands of 
farm crops and forest crops will become 
a vital factor in farm security, industrial 
stability, labor opportunity, and _ state 
development. 

Thus we may enter a new era in the 
annals of land use adjustment and see a 
better day for the handicapped sections of 
many states. Tomorrow and after tomor- 
row, winds, rain and drought may come 
again but today with foresight and avail- 
able assistance we may hope to encourage 
trees and forests to become sentinels of 
rural security and industrial stability. 


DISCUSSION 


From the standpoint of farm manage- 
ment, farm woods occupy more land than 
any other single crop—I185,000,000 acres 
in all—and rank ninth among the farm 
cash-crops of the soil. This relatively 
low rank, in comparison with area, is in 
part due to the fact they are for the most 
part situated on the poorest soils on the 
farm, but is in a greater measure due to 
their poor condition resulting from over 
cutting, burning, grazing, and _ general 
mismanagement over a long period of 
time. 

Because of relatively close utilization 
their total production amounts to about 
one-third the volume of forest products 
produced in the country. However, the 
fact they produce only seven or eight 
per cent of the nation’s saw timber vol- 
ume indicates that they are seriously over- 
cut. 

In New England it appears the farm 
woods is of relatively greater importance 
to the individual and is more intelligently 
handled for continuous profit than in 
other sections. Also, its products are 
more closely correlated with raw mate- 
rial needs of numerous small forest prod- 
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uct using plants than in most other sec- 
tions. 

A comparison with the southern pine 
area, for instance, where growth possibil- 
ities on the whole are much greater, shows 
the average acre of New England farm 
woods yielding 314 times the farm value 
of forest products of the average acre 
of southern farm woodland. 

Approximately 54 per cent of our pres- 
ent farm woodland is in the southern pine 
area. The repeated over production of 
cotton indicates a reduced need for cot- 
ton land anda probable near future 
change to a forest crop on a considerable 
acreage of the poorer cotton fields which 
will add to this total. The current annual 
demand for planting stock surpasses pre- 
vious demands and greatly exceeds the 
supply. 

All of this fits in nicely with the recent 
rapid expansion of southern pulp mill 
requirements to a present annual total of 
over 4,000,000 cords. If, and this is a 
big IF, the southern farm woods are cut 
lightly on a selective basis to continu- 
ously help meet the pulp mill needs 
through profitable thinnings, while they 
are managed to produce a primary crop 
of higher unit value products such as saw 
logs and piling, they can become increas- 
ingly profitable and important in the farm 
economy. If they are generally overcut— 
and too many of them are today because 
of a fallacious attempt to substitute the 
seed tree method for selective cutting on 
small acreages—the future will see great 
areas of the South stripped cleaner than 
during the cut out and get out lumbering 
days of the past. 

The Agricultural Conservation Program 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Acts comes at a_ particularly 
opportune time in the South. It is un- 
doubtedly as badly needed elsewhere. 
During past years it seems to have been 
feeling its way in an attempt to properly 
fit into the whole farm picture. Undoubt- 
edly in many instances it has been respon- 
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sible for advancement in farm forest land 
management practices. At first payments 
were made for diverting certain soil de- 


pleting crop lands to soil building crops, — 
Under — 


including the planting of trees. 
the 1936 program about 22,000 acres were 
planted with forest trees and 31,000 rods 
of fence were constructed to exclude live- 
stock from deciduous woodlands. We do 
not yet know the extent of participation 


under the 1937 program but preliminary — 


reports indicate a much extended effort to 
take advantage of its proposais. 
The 1938 program has not yet com- 


pletely crystallized but is well along in — 
the formative stage. To begin with a Na-— 
tional Docket has been prepared as a sort — 


of constitution for governing and delimit- 


ing the various regional and state dockets — 


now in process of preparation. 
tional docket has broad provisions and 
treats well the forestry phases of farm 
management. 
it works essentially as follows: A_ soil 
depleting goal and a soil building goal is 
established for each farm. The program 
aims at a better balance between the soil 
depleting cash crops and the crops which 
build and conserve the soil. In order to 
accomplish this, national goals have been 
set up which represent the desirable 
acreage to be planted to specified soil 
depleting crops. Forestry is not partic- 
ularly concerned with this phase of the 
program. With regard to the soil build- 
ing goal, the plan is to qualify for the 
required number of acre or acre-equivalent 
practices classed as soil building to attain 
the required total for the farm. Forestry 
is very much concerned with this phase 
of the program. If both goals are met 
for a farm, it qualifies for the maximum 
payment attainable by that farm. Certain 
penalties, on an acre-equivalent basis, are 
set up for failure to attain the goals and 
are deducted from the maximum payment 
which otherwise would be made. 

The following are the acre-equivalent 
values of various practices beneficial to 


This na-~ 


Without going into details, 


i 
. 
} 
| 


farm forest land included in the National 
(Docket which may be qualified for in at- 
taining the soil building goal for a farm: 
.l. Planting one acre with forest trees 
(including shrubs in protective plantings) 
shall count as 5 acres. 

2. Cultivating, protecting, and main- 
aining one acre of a good stand of forest 
trees planted between January 1, 1934 and 
January 1, 1938, shall count as 2 acres. 
3. Improving one acre of a stand of 
forest trees under an ‘approved system of 
arm woodland management as is specified 
by the Regional Director, shall count as 2 
le Cres. 

4. Protecting one acre of muck land 
Subject to serious wind erosion (in areas 
designated by the state committee and ap- 
jproved by the Regional Director) by es- 
ttablishing or maintaining approved shrub 
twindbreaks shall count as Y% acre. 

5. Restoration of one acre of farm 
oodlots, normally over-grazed, by non- 
srazing, during the normal pasture season 
shall count as 14 acre. 

In addition there is an extremely im- 
portant provision in Section 10 of the 
National Docket which reads as follows: 
‘All or any part of any payment which 
otherwise would be made to any person 
nder the 1938 Agricultural Conservation 
rogram may be withheld—if, with respect 
to forest land or woodland owned or con- 
trolled by him, he adopts any practice 
which tends to defeat the purposes of a 
sound conservation program as prescribed 
‘by the Regional Director.” 

Recognition of forestry in the National 
Docket of the 1938 Agricultural Conserva- 
ition Program is important and basic, but 
Jin itself, it can be of no benefit to the 
jwoods unless the various Regional and 
‘State Dockets contain the essentials of 
\the national program defined and local- 
jized to fit conditions on the ground. 

Whether or not the needed forestry 
provisions are included in the Regional 
land State Dockets is squarely up ‘o for- 
Jesters and others interested in forestry 
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in the field working with the various 
county and state committees, to see that 
the importance of the forestry provisions 
is understood, accepted and recognized 
by inclusion in the various State and Re- 
gional Dockets. 

Unless they are included no advantage 
can be taken of the benefit payments, for 
practices beneficial to farm forest and 
wood lands, contemplated under the pro- 
gram. If they are included and a vigor- 
ous campaign for compliance under their 
provisions is prosecuted, we will have a 
powerful argument in the form of cash 
or cash-equivalent to back up our recom- 
mendations to farmers that they manage 
their woodlands conservatively by pro- 
tecting them from fire, by excluding live- 
stock where it will be beneficial to the 
forest crop, by adoption of conservative 
turpentining practices, and by light selec- 
tive cutting in such manner that trees 
commanding the highest market price will 
be sold at the proper time. 

The Section 10 provision for withhold- 
ing part or all of payments for which a 
farm may qualify has many possible de- 
grees of application and of course is to 
a considerable extent dependent on each 
Regional Director’s definition of “a sound 
conservation program.” The Forest Service 
has felt that, at the start, only a limited 
number of common and basic bad prac- 
tices of forest and woodland management 
that can be readily recognized and intel- 
ligently passed upon by county committees 
should be considered as “any practice 
which tends to defeat the purposes of a 
sound conservation program.” Accordingly 
it has recommended to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration that the fol- 
lowing should be included in such prac- 
tices, subject of course to local adaptation, 
since all are by no means universal in 
application: 

1. Failure to protect forest land or 
woodland from fire. 

2. Grazing forest land or woodland, 
the principal and most valuable trees of 
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which are deciduous species, with live- 
stock or permitting such land to be so 
grazed. 

3. Clear cutting of forest land or 
woodland below an average minimum 
diameter limit on the stump of (say) 10 
inches for species and 14 
inches for deciduous species, or in any 
other manner that will permit or encour- 
age erosion of soil, or permitting such 
clear or other cutting. 


coniferous 


4. Turpentining pul producing trees 
less than 9 inches in diameter 41% feet 
above the ground or placing two or more 
faces on trees less than 14 inches in diam- 
eter 414 feet above the ground, or per- 
mitting such practices to be carried out. 

Whether or not the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program approach to better 


COUNTY FORESTS—A COOPERATIVE VENTURE 
By F. G. WILSON 


Wisconsin Conservation Department 


URING recent years only the fed- 
LD eral government could provide the 

unity of action required to con- 
trol the economic flood which threatened 
national security. But any current, even 
at flood stage, has many eddies where 
agencies with lesser resources may work 
effectively. Earlier constructive effort may 
be marked by quiet backwaters where 
values may be salvaged and resources 
rebuilt. 

Of necessity, federal action was promi- 
nent and the annual meetings of this so- 
ciety during that period stressed the plans 
and the work of new federal agencies. But 
the states have done much and even local 
units of state government are not without 
achievement in forestry. In the case of 
county forests in Wisconsin, both the state 
and the counties have participated in the 
venture under a cooperative plan; the 
county providing the land and the state 
contributing funds and technical assist- 
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farm forest and woodland management 
practices is the proper approach is not up 
for discussion at this time. Acknowledg- _ 
ing the inducements and facilities of the ~ 
Program are available, the question is: 
Are we, as foresters, sufficiently awake to 
the importance and needs of farm forestry | 
and to the opportunities to improve and — 
advance its practices? And, have we the H 
interest and energy to take full advantage — 
of this opportunity to utilize the basic | 
provisions of the Agricultural Conserva- | 
tion Program to make progress toward an i 
objective of making the farm woods a — 
profitable part of the farm and an asset | 
to the nation? The Regional and State | 
Dockets for the 1938 program and the- 
report of its accomplishments a year from 
now will, in large part, provide the 
answer. A 


ance, with both sharing in the income. Vf 

The origin of ee county forests is. if 
found in ay Wisconsin tax laws which — 
require the counties to absorb the entire 
shortage of uncollected taxes. They thus — 
have an undivided interest in the resultant — 
tax certificates and eventually take a tax 
deed. Under this procedure twenty-five 
counties have established county forests 
totaling 1,618,200 acres. These forests 
represent only the larger well-blocked 
holdings of county land. The scattering 
lands are used as trading stock by several 
counties in a land exchange program, in- 
cluding exchanges with the state. A few 
counties have also made some small pur- 
chases of land in special cases. Six coun- 
ties each own more than 100,000 acres of 
forest and in two of these there are town- 
ships with more than 90 per cent county 
ownership. 

With the counties as owners of large 
tracts of land clearly more useful for 
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) forestry than for other purposes, there 
} was still need for state action. The coun- 
| ties with the most land had the least 
) money with which to engage in forestry, 
since the land represents uncollected taxes. 
On the other hand, purchase of the land 
by the state, would not make it one bit 
more productive. Legislation was there- 
fore enacted providing for a cooperative 
venture, with a state contribution to sup- 
port local government and another for 
the practice of forestry.. A severance tax, 
now fixed at 50 per cent, is to be paid 
to the state. 

Wisconsin 
through its 


has traditionally functioned 
counties wherever possible. 
Legally the county is not so much a 
municipality as an arm of the state. Its 
original function was to provide officers 
for enforcement of state law and for tax 
collection. When maintenance of state 
and federal highways had to be provided 
for, Wisconsin assigned this function to 
the counties. It was therefore natural, 
when the counties became owners of for- 
est lands, to provide for county adminis- 
tration, with financial and technical assist- 
ance from the state. In other words the 
state is extending to the qualifying coun- 
ties cooperation similar to that which it 
receives from the nation under the Clarke- 
McNary Act. 

The existence of these county forests 
was of importance in the allotment of 
C.C.C. camps, since they provided well 
distributed work areas within the forest 
protection territory. During the summer 
there was a vast amount of work every- 
where in construction of truck trails, fire 
breaks, and hazard reduction as well as 
fire suppression, but the county forests 
alone provided winter work in timber 
stand improvement, thus justifying camps 
for year long work on public lands. “Pri- 
vate land” forestry camps for forest pro- 
tection were never thought of. 

Forest planting on these county forests 
has averaged 8,000,000 trees annually for 
the past four years, most of this hav- 
ing been done by C.C.C., and all sites 


cies to be used. 
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were tested for soil reaction and_ per 
cent of colloids to determine the spe- 
Some planting and 
timber stand improvement was done by 
the W.P.A. One county built and operates 
work camps manned by W.P.A. labor from 
its largest city, since the distance was too 
great to permit daily transportation. Thus 
county forestry funds were used to provide 
more employment than would have been 
possible through direct expenditure. How- 
ever most of the counties have operated 
small projects to provide work for those 
who needed seasonal employment and 
who were making every effort to keep off 
the relief rolls. 

County forestry aid funds were used 
to a considerable extent to buy lands, 
flowage rights, and materials for water 
conservation dams built by the W.P.A. 
In the central counties where defunct 
drainage districts had left a severe fire 
hazard dams were built to restore mois- 
ture to the soil. In the north new con- 
struction replaced old log driving dams 
to maintain stream and lake levels or 
create new lakes for recreational values. 
Attractive public camp sites are being de- 
veloped on these and other waters. 

One of the most valuable projects 
financed by state aid funds has been the 
continuance of the economic land survey. 
One county has completed eight town- 
ships, setting permanent monuments and 
providing new field notes giving accurate 
distances and true bearings. These are 
being followed by type mapping, though 
much type mapping has also been done 
without waiting for the resurvey. Ground 
water surveys have been made by C.C.C. 
crews under supervision of geologists. 
While these are of primary value for se- 
curing jetted wells for fire suppression 
they are not without meaning to the sil- 
viculturist. In addition, a forest soils 
survey under the supervision of an out- 
standing forest soils scientist has been 
completed for one survey township. 

A standard form of working plan is 
being established and a standard account- 
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ing system has been installed in all coun- 
ties. This will permit of more intelligent 
budgeting and administration in the future. 
Timber sales have been few thus far, 
but all are made on the scale, measure 
or count of the cut products. Except for 
“use sales,” limited to $100 in value, all 
sales are made on sealed bids after pub- 
lished notice. The county board com- 
mittee in charge of county forests may 
authorize sales up to $200, county board 
approval is required for sales from $200 
to $1,000 and larger sales must be ap- 
proved by the State Conservation Com- 
mission. 

Cutting operations are under the super- 
vision of a state forester. While the sales 
have been small they have considerable 
educational value and are laying the 
foundation for more extensive operations 
in future years. The administration of 
these forests is valuable training for the 
committees. If public control over timber 
cutting on private lands develops, it can 
come only through state legislation and 
local administration by county commit- 
tees like these, though federal cooperation, 
especially in providing long term credit 
will be needed. 

These county forests have been a major 
factor in developing a planned control 
of land use. Of the twenty-five counties 
with forests, twenty-four have enacted 
rural zoning ordinances closing more than 
five million acres to agricultural develop- 
ment and legal settlement, with the .im 
of guiding settlers to locations where 
there is a chance to succeed and also to 
prevent expansion of local governmental 
costs in providing roads and schools. The 
zoning was possible because the county 
forests had pointed the way to such econ- 
omies and had also established the fact 
in the minds of the people that forestry 
was an acceptable alternate use for lands 
not suited, or not needed, for farming. 
Before the coming of county forests the 
alternatives were farming or nothing, and 
zoning could not restrict large tracts to 
an unrecognized use. 
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Of course, zoning left many settlers with 
an established non-conforming use in these 
areas. Some have been relocated through 
purchase or land exchange with payment 
of a cash difference by the county. One 
example may be interesting. In a remote 
community of nine families six owned 
land, seven were on relief and_ their 
school district had an assessed valuation 
of only $18,000. The county purchased 
the land and the families relocated them- 
selves in nearby communities, except for 
one which returned to the state from 
which it came. Of those which remained 
in the county none are on relief. Having 
salvaged something from their unwise in- 
vestment in a hopeless location, they 
moved and established themselves in com- 
munities offering at least some opportu- 
nity. To the taxpayers there were the 
savings of relief costs, snow plowing of 
roads so that relief could be brought to 
them, and state and county school aids 
of $900 annually. The savings of these 
governmental costs will equal the cost of 
buying their land in less than three years. 

There are some functions which a state 
or nation must administer in its sovereign 
capacity and some which are best ad- 
ministered directly because of their ter- 
ritorial spread. But with many activities 
there are two alternatives. One is central 
administration through bureaus rather 
remote from local pressure. The other is 
to function through the governmental 
units of which it is composed, providing 
grants-in-aid based on minimum require- 
ments but leaving each free to excel 
those standards, supplementing local un- 
derstanding with outside support, but 
with ample opportunity for participation 
by those most vitally concerned. 

Under the latter procedure the federal 
or state governments do not carry the 
entire financial burden. This means local 
responsibility as well as local participa- 
tion. In other words, it is possible for 
the larger units of government to achieve 
their objectives without paying all of the 
cost. 


+ Service. 
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DISCUSSION 


Chairman Behre: Thank you, Mr, Wil- 
'son, for this very interesting paper out- 
lining one important avenue through 
which the responsibility for forestry can 
} be met locally. There are other sections, 
I believe, where similar efforts have been 
tried and there must be a number of in- 
teresting comments to be made on this 
subject. I know that this project has 
) received some consideration by the Forest 
I wonder if Mr. Garver wishes 
¢ to comment on it. 


Mr. R. D. Garver: Mr. Wilson has de- 
) scribed a situation that to my mind has 
) national significance. A good many years 
4 ago Wisconsin bestirred herself to inves- 
) tigate ways of handling her lands. Wis- 
consin saw the problem of ownership 
coming and decided to take care of her 
own land use problems early. The county 
forest system, to my mind, is one of the 
most unique methods of meeting it. This 
system brings to the fore the local situa- 
tion as measured in terms of human wel- 
fare. I think it will lead to proper land 
management. It has led them through 
the various stages of establishment of 
county forests on delinquent lands and of 
zoning, and we hope that it may even- 
tually lead to larger state forests. 

The question arises sometimes, can we 
depend on local units to carry on the 
right kind of land management? The 
county forest land development program 
that Mr. Wilson has described is fitting 
into the national framework set up by the 
National Forest Survey and filling it in 
with such intensive plans and programs 
as are needed to meet local problems. 


Mr. R. C. Hall: May I ask Mr. Wilson 
if he has any information as to the com- 
parative amounts which the counties are 
spending on this program in contrast to 
the amounts they receive from the state, 
which I believe amounts to twenty cents 
per acre? 


Mr. Wilson: The money spent on the 
development of county forests by the 
county is one-hundred per cent from the 
state. In my paper I mentioned that the 
legislature realized that the counties with 
the most land had least money to prac- 
tice forestry, because they got the land in 
lieu of taxes. 


Mr. Floyd Carlson: I would like to in- 
quire of Mr. Wilson if there are county 
foresters in each of the counties. 


Mr. Wilson: The county forests all lie 
within our ten forest protection districts. 
Up to the present time we have had one 
forester handling two of those districts. 
In other words, we have had five foresters 
supervising this million six hundred thou- 
sand acres. We have funds and author- 
ization to double the present number of 
men and this will be done as soon as the 
State Bureau of Personnel completes a 
civil service examination. All cf these 
men are graduate foresters under our 
state merit system of civil service. 


Mr. Carlson: About what salary is a 
county forester paid in Wisconsin? 


Chairman Behre: 1 take it from what 
Mr. Wilson has said that they do not 
have strictly county foresters, but he 
might give some indication of what dis- 
trict foresters are paid. 


Mr. Wilson: The entrance salary is 
eighteen hundred a year and we are 
working to raise it to two thousand dol- 
lars. 


President Chapman: Gentlemen, there 
are no further announcements to make, 
so I declare the Thirty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Society of American For- 
esters adjourned sine die. 
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A LETTER TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE IN CHARGE 
OF ARRANGEMENTS 


December 22, 1937. 
Dean S. N. Spring, 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEAR SPRING: 


For the Society I wish to put in writ- 
ing the statement I made at the business 
session, only more so. The entire pro- 
gram and arrangements were magnificently 
handled and proceeded without a_ hitch. 
The arrangement of the hall and acoustic 
properties were perfect, and the halls 
provided the vitally necessary opportu- 
nities for personal visits without dis- 
turbing the meeting. The same can be 
said of the banquet and provisions for 
the skits. No one knows better than I 
how important these local arrangements 
are. 

Dr. Illick succeeded in perfecting a 
program of sustained interest and great 


professional value to the Society. West- 
ern men spoke of the importance given 
to private forestry on this occasion and 
the relatively lesser role played by public 
employees. This reflected in a way to 
bring home to the Society at large the 
breadth of our professional program 
and the fact that all fields of forestry are 
adequately covered in its purpose and 
direction, and might even convince cer- 
tain individuals that their views to the 
contrary are untenable, even in the edu- 
cational field as well. 

Again I wish, for the Society, to thank 
you and your able assistants for the yeo- 
man service you all have performed in 
making this 37th annual meeting a notable 
occasion and an inspiration to all who at- 
tended the gathering. 


Sincerely, 
H. H. CHapman, 
President. 


MEETING OF THE DIVISION OF FOREST EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, DECEMBER 15, 1937 


Chairman: Henry ScHMItTz 


The fourth annual meeting of the Division of Forest Education was called to 
order at 1:30 P.M. The newly elected officers of the Division for 1938-1939 were 
announced as follows: Chairman, Donald M. Matthews; Vice-Chairman, E. F. Mc- 
Carthy; Secretary-Treasurer, Percy M. Barr; Executive Committee, D. S. Jeffers 


and George A. Garratt. 
following papers and committee reports. 


The Chairman then called for the presentation of the 


LOOKING FORWARD IN FOREST EDUCATION 


By HENRY S. GRAVES 
Yale University 


HE advance of forestry in this 
country has been characterized by 
occasional upward swings of ex- 
} pansion, followed by periods of progress 
at a more moderate pace. These periods 
of rapid expansion have been directly re- 
lated to some major activity of the fed- 
eral government. The building of a great 
system of National Forests under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt resulted in an immediate 
demand for many trained foresters, lead- 
ing to the establishment of numerous new 
schools of forestry. Reaction in Congress 
against further expansion of federal ac- 
tivities followed the retirement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. There 
was then a period devoted to consolida- 
tion of positions already gained and 
building foundations for further advance. 
Then came successive forward _ steps 
through the adoption of the policy of 
acquisition of forest lands by purchase 
under the Weeks Law, expansion of co- 
operation with states in fire protection 
under the Clarke-McNary Act, enlarge- 
} ment of research and establishment of 
the Madison Laboratory and regional ex- 
periment stations, increase of funds for 
road building and other improvements in 
the National Forests, and various other 
measures, each representing a definite up- 
swing in progress, and each resulting in 
enlarged demand for men. These inspired 


the establishment of still more forest 
schools. 

Since 1933 there has been an extraor- 
dinary extension of federal activities in 
forestry through the allocation of funds 
to the Forest Service and other bureaus 
dealing with land problems and for co- 
operative undertakings with the states. 
Within a few months after the initiation 
of the C.C.C. and other enterprises the 
country was drained of all available for- 
esters, and many posts, really requiring 
men experienced in forestry, had to be 
filled with those possessing little or no 
special training in this field. 

Here were new governmental undertak- 
ings, calling for more men than could be 
supplied, and with relatively high com- 
pensation for young men just out of col- 
lege. It was an alluring prospect during 
years when other lines of endeavor seemed 
to offer little opportunity for employ- 
ment. The inevitable happened and hun- 
dreds of boys turned to the forest schools, 
many of them probably more attracted 
by the possibility of a job than by real 
interest in forestry, its ideals and oppor- 
tunities for achievement. 

No one here, [ am sure, fails to ap- 
preciate the importance of the great ad- 
vance in forestry made since 1933, as a 
direct result of allotments of federal 
funds to various projects affecting for- 
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estry. It is commonly said by forest offi- 
cers that within this short period there 
has been achieved as much as would re- 
quire fifteen to twenty years under normal 
conditions. Moreover a large part of 
the accomplishments are permanent in 
character and will not be lost even if 
there should be a radical recession in 
rate of federal appropriations. This is 
true of accessions to public forests, physi- 
cal improvements in forests, stand im- 
provement, extension of research and ex- 
periment, coordination of forestry with 
other activities in conservation of natural 
resources, and education of the public re- 
garding the need and significance of for- 
estry. The forward move has also ex- 
tended to private forestry and there are 
indications that industrial forestry will 
soon emerge beyond the stage of mere fire 
control. 

Retrenchment in federal appropriations 
for forest activities is in sight. This will 
result in some slowing down of activities, 
perhaps in the rate of acquisition of pub- 
lic forests, of construction of new roads 
and other improvements, and various oth- 
er projects calling for large lump-fund 
appropriations. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that there will be the measure of re- 
cession that some persons fear. It will, 
I believe, represent a moderation of the 
tempo of expansion in most federal enter- 
prises, and some undertakings now in 
progress may be curtailed. 

Very rapid expansion in public enter- 
prises usually holds elements of danger. 
Hurried adoption of new policies may, if 
proved unwise, result in reaction and 
subsequent long delay in recovering lost 
ground. Rapid building of administra- 
tive organizations may necessitate filling 
important posts with inexperienced or 
mediocre personnel, with likelihood of 
lowering general standards of efficiency. 
Politics may enter in the recruiting of 
men for technical work of exacting char- 
acter, with far-reaching effects on morale 
of public organizations. Costly blunders 
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in administration may be made because 


officials are too heavily burdened to give q 
proper study to current problems. And, — 


with large funds available, there is en- 


gendered a spirit of extravagance that | 


permeates all agencies. 

Expansion in forestry that cannot be 
sustained is followed by contraction to- 
gether with the pains of readjustment. 
Cessation of continued expansion, even 
without actual reduction of current ap- 
propriations, gives little opportunity to 
employ new men in the public organiza- 
tions. This may be anticipated in the 
present situation. The forest schools will 


be affected because, with the great inflow 


of students, there is likely to accumulate 
very quickly a large number of graduates 
unable to obtain employment. 

A similar situation occurred about 1910 
and to a lesser degree at various other 
periods. At no time, however, were there 
so many men involved as at present. Re- 
adjustment was effected in previous cases 
within a comparatively short time. 
portunities in other fields, for which a 
forestry training proved to be valuable, 
absorbed the surplus. Some boys entered 
other fields of endeavor permanently and 
some returned to forestry as openings oc- 
curred, usually benefitted by their experi- 
ence. Readjustment will follow in the 
present situation through a similar proc- 
ess, if the anticipated curtailment of op- 
portunities for immediate employment in 
forestry should occur. How fast this ad- 
justment will take place will depend on 
industrial and other conditions of the 
country, and on the attendance at the 
schools after the drop in employment be- 
comes clearly evident. 

When one reviews the marked fluctua- 
tions in demand for foresters that have 
occurred and the embarrassments which 
are likely to follow the present crowding 
of new recruits into the profession at the 
very time of recession, it is clear that em- 
ployment in forestry is far from  stabil- 
ized. Considering the task of forestry in 
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) the large it may be said that there is a 
©) potential demand for foresters far beyond 
the present available supply of competent 
men. That is not a very satisfactory an- 
swer, however, to the problem of the 
young graduates who may not find em- 
ployment pending the further spread of 
forest practice, Again, it may be said 
that the sheer presence of a large number 
of ambitious young foresters cece em- 
ployment will stimulate the advance of 
forestry because many will by their own 
| efforts create new opportunities for them- 
) selves. Doubtless some of the abler boys 
will work out their problem in this way, 
but the adjustment will be difficult for 
the majority. 

One difficulty is that employment is 
restricted in large measure to a single 
source of funds, namely, the United States 
Government. Just as new federal poli- 
cies have caused a rapid expansion in 
forestry and in demand for men, so also 
a shift in policy with curtailment of ap- 
propriations may cause a violent drop in 
opportunities for employment. It is in 
recognition of this situation that many of 
us have interested ourselves in broaden- 
ing the base of employment, particularly 
through enlarging the opportunities in 
private forestry. I regard the diversifica- 
tion of forest employment of great im- 
portance not only in extending the boun- 
daries of forestry practice but also in its 
reaction on the schools. Where employ- 
ment in public service is the chief ob- 
jective of students there is a tendency to 
narrow educational emphasis to the needs 
of that service. The time may come when 
almost any one of our graduates will be 
drawn into private work. If a student 
has directed his efforts too exclusively 
to problems of public service, he may 
find himself unprepared in some of the 
basic requirements for private problems. 
The entire student body is benefitted if 
some are looking toward private employ- 
ment and all appreciate that in prepar- 
ing for general practice they should be 
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equipped for both public and_ private 
service. 

In a situation like the present in the 
forest schools it is well to look beyond 
the immediate problems and to consider 
their significance in the future develop- 
ment of forest education. I presume that 
the large increase in enrollment has af- 
fected individual schools in different ways. 
In some cases the fact of large numbers 
has made possible increase of staff, addi- 
tions to equipment, and even a new build. 
ing. I would be interested to know wheth- 
er the increase in size of classes has im- 
paired to a noticeable degree the effec- 
tiveness of teaching. Are the men as wel! 
prepared in the several fields as formerly 
when the classes were smaller? And again, 
is there any trend under the mass entry 
to forestry toward an increase of propor- 
tion of men of mediocrity? Every insti- 
tution endeavors to recruit boys possess- 
ing those intellectual and personal quali- 
ties most suited to success in forestry. 
Have the quality of men and quality of 
teaching been sustained under the handi- 
caps of excessive numbers? This query 
has a relationship to the employment 
problem. We do not need to have seri- 
ous anxiety regarding the student of real 
ability and fitness for forestry. Forestry 
will continue to go forward, and sooner 
or later these men will be needed. I am 
concerned rather about the boys who, 
though able to pass the tests of college, 
lack those distinctive traits that are essen- 
tial to getting ahead. Here we encounter 
the problem of student guidance which is 
one of the most difficult and delicate re- 
sponsibilities of the schools. It is com- 
mon to all institutions and especially im- 
portant in professional schools. Is it not 
also one of the most important factors 
in bringing about the readjustment of 
enrollment to more nearly normal pro- 
portions? 

We recognize that the occupations in 
forestry are very diversified and _ that 
there is room for men of varied special 
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qualifications. We know also that there 
is a great deal of work of routine char- 
acter that can be successfully performed 
by men who do not possess traits of spe- 
cial distinction. Conscious of this, do we 
not sometimes hesitate to advise a stu- 
dent to transfer to some other field when 
we really know that he is quite unlikely 
to succeed, or even to obtain a permanent 
position, in forestry? We are always in 
loco parentis, and are in a better position 
than the parent to advise the student be- 
cause we know far better the qualities 
needed for success and whether the boy 
possesses them. If there should occur a 
period of excess foresters seeking employ- 
ment a considerable number are likely to 
be those who showed some lack of abil- 
ity while in college, and it will come to 
us very vividly that perhaps by skillful 
personal guidance in school we might 
have saved them from later disappoint- 
ment. 

I surmise that the events of the last 
few years in forestry and the current 
problems of the forest schools have fre- 
quently raised in your minds the question 
whether there are not too many forest 
schools in this country. This cannot be 
judged in a period of very rapid expan- 
sion of forestry. Within a comparatively 
short time it will be possible to judge 
better than now what the normal oppor- 
tunities for employment will be, and en- 
rollments will be more nearly adjusted to 
demand for graduates. Some have ex- 
pressed the belief that, with the present 
large number of professional forest 
schools, internal pressure for enrollment 
will create chronic over-production of 
foresters, that high standards of prepara- 
tion will be difficult to maintain in all 
schools, and that the profession would be 
better served in the long run by fewer 
schools, all of high quality. All this may 
be true, and in my opinion is true, but I 
think that too great emphasis is some- 
times placed on the number of schools 
rather than on whether each of the in- 
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stitutions in which forestry is taught is 
prepared financially and as a matter of 
policy to support a first class profes- 
sional school. In point of fact no per- 
son, or group like this, is competent to 
determine how many forest schools there 
should be in the country. It would be 
futile to try. 

It is possible, however, to establish 
minimum standards which should be met 
if an institution is to gain recognition 
as a professional forest school. Such 
standards have been set by the Society of 
American Foresters with beneficial effects 
to forest education as a whole. It is both 
appropriate and a duty of the Society to 
study every phase of forest education, to 
provide a forum for discussion, and to 
formulate standards to guide the schools 
in their development. The Society is not 
competent to dictate to a college or uni- 
versity that it should not establish a new 
forest school, but it may place before 
the institution the results of its study and 
experience, which may be of assistance 
before the new school is established and 
may, perhaps, give some very wholesome 
advice in regard to adding to the present 
rather top heavy structure in forest edu- 


cation. It is then squarely up to the in- 
stitution to make its decision in the 
premises. 


Two questions arise in my mind re- 
garding the future. The first is whether 
some of the schools will be able to sus- 
tain the gains that have been made, in case 
enrollment is sharply reduced. The sec- 
ond query relates to the inevitable need 
of further strengthening of many schools 
in all aspects of their educational en- 
deavor. The answer to the first question 
will depend in considerable measure on 
the extent to which enrollment is a_pri- 
mary factor in financial support and even 
in the permanence of forestry instruction 
on a professional basis. I can understand 
how sheer demand by students may have 
led some institutions to undertake profes- 
sional work in forestry without full reali- 
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zation of what is involved in size and 


jcharacter of staff, in special equipment 


and facilities, and in ultimate cost. For- 
estry is a comparatively new profession 
and has an appeal to many young men. 
Progress in forestry has been rapid and 
the profession has increasingly gained in 
national recognition. It is now on the 


tlist of professions which boys in college 


are invited to consider in choosing a 
career. It is natural that institutions 


} well equipped in science, engineering and 
feconomics, and especially those with de- 


partments of agriculture, should consider 
the addition of forestry to their curricula. 
Present enrollments may appear to justi- 
fy the decision to establish a forest school. 
The test will come when numbers drop 


joff and the schools require additional 


funds for promotions of members of staff, 
for enrichment of teaching facilities and 
for other features that are essential in 


| educational progress. 


No educational institution can stand 
still. Growth is essential, but sound 
growth is not necessarily measured in 
terms of enrollment. If an institution is 
not adequately financed a very large stu- 
dent body may even impede growth in 
intellectual power, achievement and pres- 
Nor is expansion in offerings in 
new fields in itself evidence of sound 
growth unless at the same time there is 
progressive strengthening of the scholarly 
quality and educational efficiency in the 
fundamental branches of forestry. 

It is with these thought in mind that I 
emphasize the establishment of the forest 
schools on such a firm foundation of rec- 
ognized excellence in teaching and schol- 
arly work that there will be a minimum 
of danger of reduction of financial sup- 
port if enrollments should be subject to 
drastic curtailment. Many schools are 
not adequately financed even for a much 
smaller number of students. Hence I am 
interested in seeing a school gain recog- 
nition through the quality of its work as 
an indispensable branch of the college or 
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university of which it is a part. 

It seems to me that the present period 
of adjusting ourselves to changing condi- 
tions offers an occasion for self examina- 
tion by each school. I might better ex- 
press it as self justification, from the 
standpoint of its policies, services to 
teaching, scholarly contributions, relation 
to other branches of the college or uni- 
versity, and even the essential need for 
its continuance as a professional school. 
Now is the time for individual schools to 
look to the future and to re-examine their 
basic objectives in light of the distinctive 
place in education that they may occupy 
in the long run. Is it the purpose to 
train more and more professional for- 
esters? [ have heard the remark from 
outside our profession that forestry trends 
more to the quantitative than the qualita- 
tive, even in research and education. A 
land-grant college may say that there is 
an opportunity and obligation to provide 
forestry training to boys residing in the 
state, based on the demand for such in- 
struction among the undergraduates. But 
is there evidence in the specified state 
that there will continue to be such a de- 
mand as would justify the cost of a first 
class school? It might be wiser and 
cheaper to grant scholarships to selected 
students of ability and send them to an 
existing school in another state, which is 
better equipped than any that the first 
state could afford to create 

Personally I should like to see some 
forestry taught at a large number of in- 
stitutions. It is certainly an appropriate 
subject for most land-grant colleges. This 
is, however, very different from creating 
more professional schools. The majority 
of the boys electing the subject would not 
contemplate forestry as a career, but they 
desire some instruction in connection with 
handling woodlands as a feature of agri- 
culture, or they may be interested in for- 
estry as a feature of their general educa- 
tion. Some of the state colleges are fol- 
lowing this plan, like Massachusetts State 
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College and several others which are do- 
ing distinctive work in forestry for their 
own students. Their work may well be 
studied both by colleges contemplating 
the establishment of a new professional 
forest school and by forest schools which 
may find professional education beyond 
their means or outside their special 
province. 


In appraising the character and prog- 
ress of forest education it is necessary to 
consider the forest schools as a group. 
Repeatedly we have emphasized that a 
professional school of forestry has func- 
tions beyond the mere training of stu- 
dents in the arts of a vocation. Do we 
not mean that a professional forest school 
should be in a real sense a center of 
learning in forestry, with a faculty of 
able men engaged in scholarly work, and 
with rich facilities for study and teach- 
ing? Students attend these schools in 
order to work under men who are mas- 
ters in their respective fields and under 
their guidance to use the books and sci- 
entific collections, laboratories and ex- 
perimental forests in preparation for their 
technical careers. These are not mere 
phrases. They represent the objective of 
every sound educational institution. 


The progress in applied forestry al- 
ready achieved, as for example on the 
National Forests, is the result of applica- 
tion of principles of science and_tech- 
nology by professionally trained men. 
Much of their skill and the techniques 
have no doubt been acquired through ex- 
perience, but the foundations were laid in 
their educational preparation. When I 
see these men at work I gain a fresh 
realization of the responsibility and op- 
portunity of the schools to provide a 
preparation that is really foundational in 
character. J am trying to find the an- 
swer to the challenging questions whether 
forest education tends to build from the 
top down rather than from the bottom 
up; whether schools are inclined to de- 
vote time to auxiliary fields at a sacrifice 
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of basic branches of forestry; whether | 
efforts to train boys for specific jobs re- | 
sult in superficiality of knowledge and of | 
habits of thought and action. | 

Preparation for a profession is a com- | 
posite of acquirement of knowledge 
through supervised study and through de- 
velopment of intellectual and other nat- 
ural traits of the individual. I see many 
boys emerge from schools confused by 
the multiplicity of subjects they have 
studied and without thorough understand- 
ing of some of the most important; lack- 
ing a broad grasp of forestry as a whole 
and the interrelations of its several 
branches; untrained in the art of inde- 
pendent reading and of interpretation and 
use of knowledge; and even without abil- 
ity to formulate their thoughts and con- 
clusions in an acceptable written report. — 
It may be said that these are deficiencies 
of youth and will be corrected by later 
experience and maturity. This is true 
of degree of excellence but the founda- — 
tions must be laid in the educational in- © 
stitutions. My fear is that in an effort — 
to spread over all phases of applied for- — 
estry there may be a tendency to slight | 
some of the most important fundamentals _ 
of education. 

You have all heard these criticisms. 
They come from seasoned graduates and 
from men in other professions. One still 
hears the remark that forestry is not in 
itself a science but rather an aggregate 
of knowledge taken from other sciences 
and assembled for use in meeting prac- 
tical problems of handling forest land. 
I affirm that forestry is as much a science 
as medicine or engineering, which like- 
wise are based on fundamental sciences; 
and this is being demonstrated today by 
our actual achievements. Yet the idea of 
shallowness still persists in some quarters. 

In the long run the character of for- 
estry as a science depends on the educa- 
tional institutions, on their standards, 
quality of staff, and scholarly work, and 
intellectual influence beyond the boun- 
daries of the class room. 


| 
; 


| 
| 
URING the past four years new 
ID problems, disturbing and perplex- 
ing, have arisen to confront our 
schools of forestry. Current trends in 
jenrollments, increasing numbers of for- 
peters being graduated, and an acute 
fsbortage in placement opportunities com- 
bine to raise issues which concern vitally 
severy school. In fact, this situation is 
Msufficiently serious to affect the entire 
Hstructure of forest education, and may, 
©probably will, extend in a disturbing 
‘manner into the very profession itself. 

As with most issues of this character 
/it is relatively easy to point out the prob- 
jlem and its serious nature, but difficult 
jindeed to provide or even suggest an im- 
mediately satisfactory solution. Yet this 
problem must be recognized, discussed 
objectively and met constructively. Other- 
wise our schools, individually and col- 
lectively, are certain to face a period of 
distinct embarrassment, if not a general 
Sloss of prestige, as educational institu- 
tions which are preparing men for pro- 
fessional careers in forestry. 

Let me present a condensed summary 
dealing with the rate of development of 
jour forest schools and the numbers of 
iforesters graduated from them. Such a 
statement will serve to provide a_back- 
ground from which we can gain a clear 
realization of our present or fast ap- 
proaching predicament. 

Between 1898 and 1900, three schools 
| of forestry were established; between 1901 
and 1910, 15 more came into existence, 
and by 1910, 475 degrees were granted. 
Undoubtedly the rate of establishment of 
| schools during this period was influenced 
primarily by the development of the 
|U. S. Forest Service, and the exten- 
sive activities in placing our National 
Forests under administration. During the 
decade 1911-1920, 8 more schools came 
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NEW PROBLEMS IN FOREST EDUCATION 


By CEDRIC H. GUISE 
Cornell University 


into being, and 1,555 degrees were con 
ferred. Between 1921 and 1930, 6 more 
schools were started, but during this peri- 
od an additional 2,885 degrees are listed 
from the various schools. There have 
been no professional schools established 
since 1930, although several institutions 
apparently have, or have had under con- 
sideration, the further development of 2- 
year pre-forestry curricula. Since 1930 
and through September, 1937, an addi- 
tional 3,655 degrees have been granted. 
These figures are tabulated in Table 1. 

During the period covered, 32 schools 
were established, eight of which have been 
discontinued. There are now 24 schools 
of forestry existing in the United States, 
three of which give professional instruc- 
tion at a graduate level only. 

The numbers of men graduated from 
our schools, and the enrollments have in 
general increased steadily, and until 1933, 
at a more or less uniform rate. I do not 
believe our situation prior to that date 
was one to concern us unduly, although 
as early as 1930 the placement of men 
became exceedingly difficult, due to the 
general business depression. 

Those familiar with the forest school 
statistics, which I collect and publish an- 
nually in the JouRNAL or Forestry, will 
recall that undergraduate enrollments be- 
gan to level off in 1929, and that during 
the ensuing five years they varied to a 
limited extent only, the mean for these 
five years being 2,244. The numbers of 
undergraduate degrees likewise varied lit- 
tle during these five years, the mean be- 
ing 344, Personally I thought that our 
schools of forestry had become more or 
less stabilized with respect to numbers of 
men being trained. While the depression 
years saw extremely difficult times as far 
as employment opportunities were con- 
cerned, the statistics gathered in 1929 
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indicated that 67 per cent of forest school 
graduates were in occupations for which 
their forestry training had logically pre- 
pared them. I believe any educational 
unit of professional character which can 
show as high a placement record has well 
justified its existence. 

Detailed figures in this paper would be 
confusing, but I do wish to repeat that 
for the five year period 1929-30 to 1933- 
34, the undergraduate enrollments aver- 
aged 2,244, the number of undergraduate 
degrees, 344, and the number of Master’s 
degrees, 73. The peak year was 1931- 
32, and declines were already starting in 
1932 and 1933, due unquestionably to the 
difficulty of obtaining employment follow- 
ing graduation. 

Then what happened? The conserva- 
tion policies initiated by the first admin- 
istration of Mr. Roosevelt resulted in a 
demand for foresters which could hardly 
be filled. Within a few months there was 
scarcely an unemployed forester. Nat- 
urally the forest schools were confronted 
immediately with extraordinary increases 
in enrollments, increases which they were 
illy prepared to accommodate, even if 
these increases were mostly in the fresh- 
men class. Nor did this increment last for 
a year or two; it has continued to the pres- 
ent, although last year the entering class 
was not as large as that for the year pre- 
ceding. This year a still further decline 
has occurred in the freshman class; fur- 
ther, both the sophomore and _ junior 
classes show slightly smaller enrollments 
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than those of last year. Yet the senior 


class for the current year includes 1,112 — 


men, an increase of 297 over the figure 
of 815 for last year. 


year 1937, an increase of 275 over the 
number conferred in 1936. The number 


I leave, for the present, to your imagina- 
tion. 

A fairly clear picture of these possi- 
bilities may be formed by analysis of 
Table 2 which shows for each of the past 
four years, the enrollments by classes at 
all forest schools, and in addition, the 
numbers of undergraduate and Master’s 
degrees conferred. 

Here then is the present picture in 
briefly summarized form as far as mere 
statistics of enrollments and degrees are 
concerned. Particularly significant are 
the trends in enrollments in the two up- 
per classes, and the numbers of under- 
graduate degrees granted. 
the peak in total undergraduate enroll- 


ments has been reached. Smaller enter- | 


ing classes will cause these to decline. 
However, for one or two years more we 
will find still greater numbers of men 
being graduated. I look for between 800 
and 1,000 undergraduate degrees for each 
of the years 1938 and 1939. 

Some of you may question the impor- 
tance of presenting in detail statistics for 
the first two classes. It is argued fre- 
quently that the bulk of the instruction 
given to freshmen and sophomores is pro- 


TABLE 1] 
RATE OF DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST SCHOOLS AND THE NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED 

No. of schools Degrees granted 
Period established Existing Undergraduate Masters Total 
1898-1910 rene! achat 18 12 211 264 475 
cera <a cee = 8 6 Ps. 333 IBIS) 
Aer EF ier PO 6 6 2,402 483 2,885 

93 = 3,168 487 3,655 
Total 32 24 7,003 1,567 8,570 


These 815 seniors | 
incidentally provided 777 degrees for the | 


In my opinion © 


Peas. 


jded by others than the men making up 
e forest school faculties; further that 
ansfers to other colleges or departments 
fe common, and that the majority of 
jen in these classes are scarcely certain 
their objectives. These facts are in 
irge measure undoubtedly true. Yet in 
ost of our institutions freshmen and 
phomores are regarded as members of 
e schools of forestry and we should 
ow something in a comparative way of 
fe numbers who are likely to move for- 
f d to the junior and senior classes 
here forestry instruction predominates. 


‘I have tried to show the manner in 
nich we have been producing foresters, 
tid the trends for the immediate future. 
hat then is the outlook for employment 
jr these men? Following the depression 
tars, came the E.C.W. and other con- 
rvation measures, practically all “for 
e duration of the emergency”, which 
ve work to almost every forester who 
as available. Those charged with plac- 
g forest school graduates, know that in 
933 and 1934, it was a simple matter 
r their men to gain émployment; that 
1935, placement was more difficult, 
t still not too much of a problem. By 
936 however the brakes were being ap- 
ied, with the result that considerable 
mbers of men were unable to secure 
ysitions. What happened to those gradu- 
ing in 1937, I know only in a general 
ay, but from such reports as I get, the 
acement of men has become exceeding- 
} difficult; in fact the occupational oases 
lve practically dried up. Worse still is 
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the fact that many men who were em- 
ployed as a result of emergency conserva- 
tion measures are now being let out. 
C.C.C. camps in large numbers have been 
discontinued; the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration activities are becoming more and 
more restricted, and it would take a wise 
and bold man indeed to predict the ex- 
tent to which foresters may in the future 
expect employment with the various fed- 
eral emergency organizations. 

Not only are large numbers of men 
who have had excellent experience now 
available for reemployment but the great 
increases in enrollments which started in 
the fall of 1934 will now begin to appear 
in extraordinarily large classes of gradu- 
ating foresters. Both of these facts are 
in the face of an employment field which, 
for the immediate future, promises little. 

How will this affect the schools? In- 
evitably a decline in enrollments will take 
place. This decline started last year with 
the freshman classes, and is further ac- 
centuated this year, although the total en- 
rollment for 1937 exceeds that of 1936 by 
45. A decline is certain to start and 
continue, though to what levels I am un- 
prepared to say, possibly the figure which 
I have used as an average, namely the 
mean for the years 1929-34, Personally, 
I look ultimately for a total school en- 
rollment of between 3,000 and 3,500 
undergraduates, which is far below the 
present enrollment of over 6,000. This 
decline will be relatively rapid, yet we 
can not expect a return to normal before 
5 years, possibly 10. This is one way to 


TABLE 2 


RECENT TRENDS IN FOREST SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS AND NUMBERS OF DEGREES CONFERRED 


Enrollments Degrees 
Under- 
sriod Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors Totals graduate Masters 
129-34 Mean __. 773 597 476 398 2,244 344 73 
ces SEE 1,751 930 671 439 3,791 337 47 
Sj a 2,301 1,587 943 575 5,406 423 58 
ho 2,044 1,771 1,402 815 6,032 502 67 
io ae 1,919 1,660 1,386 Teal 6,077 Hegel 75 
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let the situation take care of itself. Yet 
it will be embarrassing to each school. 
Departmental heads or deans will have to 
explain to their superiors the reason for 
this drop and justify the enlarged support 
which has been accorded them during the 
past few years in order to provide for 
their abnormally large numbers of stu- 
dents. If the schools can only have their 
increased financial support to provide for 
smaller enrollments, it would be excel- 
lent. Yet if the budget allotments, meagre 
as they are, are to be cut as student en- 
rollments decline, it will be most un- 
fortunate. 

Whether or not the schools should 
adopt a positive attitude and start to 
limit enrollments to the numbers which 
they feel can be accommodated adequate- 
ly, is a difficult problem to approach. 
Objectively it would be a good policy, in 
my opinion, but the difficulties and dan- 
gers of this policy as it affects each school 
are perfectly obvious. To generally dis- 
courage students from coming is likely to 
start a course which might easily result 
in disaster. Yet a gradual policy of se- 
lective admission has much in its favor. 

I think if wisely handled that this is 
a correct course of action. Otherwise we 
shall have a decline in enrollments which 
will bring about an unfavorable reaction 
toward forestry. The mistaken impres- 
sion will prevail that forestry has no fu- 
ture, and the pendulum will swing too far 
in the wrong direction, Whatever the 
course to be taken, the schools are headed 
for a discouraging situation, and it is 
well for each institution to recognize it 
and make its plans immediately for meet- 
ing it. 

If it were possible to create new em- 
ployment opportunities, the — situation 
would be eased greatly. I do not see 
how anything can be expected from the 
federal organizations. Possibly state and 
other public agencies will continue to 
take on new men, but the numbers will 
be relatively small. What about the pri- 
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vately owned industries? Certainly there 
is need of forestry in these. If such ¢ 
outlet could be created, it would go far 
toward meeting some of the perplexing 
problems ahead. 

Again, are there new fields of trainin, 
which the forest schools are logically 
prepared to undertake? Here the forest 
schools should proceed with caution andi 
must be prepared to amplify their staffs 


f 


and resources appropriately to handlel 


adequately such innovations. At pre ont 
some of our schools are undertaking wor 
in the broad field of conservation. Fors 
est conservation has been one of forest 
principal objectives for the past 40 yeaa 
Conceivably much more is possible in re 
lation to a better conservation program 
with all of our land resources. This 
means, however, close cooperation with 
other departments of subject matter, fox 
example, soils and agricultural econom 
ics. When the conservation of animal life 
enters the picture, we immediately 
ourselves in the field of zoology in it 
many ramifications. Without doubt much 
may be developed by forestry schools 
working in close cooperation with othe 
fields of scientific subject matter. Bu 
one distinct warning should be giver 
Forestry is a distinctive profession ane 
foresters will gain prestige if they stick t 
their own field. Cooperate with others 
by all means, but forestry as such musi 
maintain its own identity, even thougk 
there may be considerable pressure t| 
branch out into areas which promisi 
temporarily an outlet for men who ar 
receiving their education in the schooll 
of forestry. , 

Again, we are all familiar with thif 
thesis that, regardless of later activity! 
the graduate of the forest school has ret 
ceived an excellent education of genera 
character. In some cases I presume thif 
is true, but to me such arguments haw 
little weight. Everyone has his own idea 
of what constitutes a general education} 
To me it means the background witif 


hich to develop an understanding and 
preciation in the humanistic fields, par- 
larly art, music, literature, history and 
pnomics, as well as in the fields of 
ural science. In natural science I be- 
lve that forestry does provide such a 
ickground; but otherwise I can see lit- 
) basis for the claims that the elements 
}a general education are found in the 
fester’s present educational program. 

May I reemphasize briefly a few points? 
schools and our profession are con- 
nted with problems of far reaching 
portance arising from abnormally heavy 
ollments, a distinct over-production of 
esters and an acute shortage in occu- 
tional opportunities. Shall we let this 
ation solve itself, or shall we take 


ollments and at the same time make 
ery effort to create additional place- 


HE planning of lengthened curric- 
ula, or the revision of present cur- 
ricula to meet the need of the for- 
education of the future, is not an 
y task, for in so doing, we are clearly 
empting to anticipate the future of for- 
ry in America. Our colleges must 
ticipate the movement of forestry enter- 
jise in the United States, in order that 
tr students may be able to meet their 
jligations when the new issues confront 
m. Frankly, we are searching for an 
eal. We are trying to interpret tomor- 
jw from the experience of yesterday 
id today. Naturally, in the develop- 
tnt of our curricula we will make mis- 
kes, but fortunately, those mistakes will 
t constructive and they will be an indi- 
ition of progress. We are not content 
th things as they are; we are constantly 
lowing. With this growth, I cannot see 
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ment opportunities? I suspect that we 
shall proceed in both directions. With 
declines in enrollment, there is certain to 
be pressure to cut budgeting allotments 
which have been built up. Some loss is 
probably inevitable. Yet our forest 
schools, with few exceptions, always have 
had meagre financial backing. They 
should be prepared to stand their ground 
and consolidate their gains, even though 
the numbers of students decline appre- 
ciably. Is there any way in which the 
gap,—many foresters seeking employment 
on one side, and enormous areas of pri- 
vately owned timber land on which there 
is no real forest practice, on the other,— 
can be closed? 

The forest schools have never been 
challenged with a more perplexing situa- 
tion. Certainly we can all see the prob- 
lems. Can we solve them? 


SOME THOUGHTS ON A LENGTHENED FORESTRY CURRICULUM 
Bye Gok AULDING 


Montana State Universit 
y 


how we, as forestry educators, can re- 
deem our responsibility and still retain a 
4-year curriculum in the undergraduate 
school, or even the 2-year curriculum of 
the post-graduate school. 

The place of education in the profes- 
sion of forestry is now being more clear- 
ly appreciated than ever before. With 
this appreciation, the task of those whose 
field lies in education has become not 
only complex, but also basic to the suc- 
cess of our national forest structure. It 
may be assumed that the exploratory 
phase of forestry is past. From yester- 
day’s day-by-day extemporizations we are 
evolving a sound forestry, dedicated not 
to the present but to the national welfare 
of the future. Forestry has been in a 
state of continuous flux. This is fortu- 
nate, because out of it and its lessons, we 
may develop as our objective, not federal 
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forestry, not state forestry, not indus- 
trial forestry, not “no” forestry, but “for- 
estry’—a national forestry. 

The long-established curricula in France 
and in the other European states do not 
and can not meet our needs, nor does the 
instruction we ourselves received as under- 
graduates. Because of the increasing 
complexity of forestry practice and the 
broadening of its scope, it is evident that 
we must adjust our instruction and _ its 
content to meet the forestry of tomorrow 
as we see it. The problem of industrial 
forestry and the practice of public for- 
estry demands a wider base than our pres- 
ent curricula indicate. 

Before we prepare a new forestry cur- 
riculum, or attempt a general revision of 
existing curricula, it is necessary to ana- 
lyze the practice of forestry, and from 
this analysis determine the basic subjects 
within our curriculum, without an under- 
standing of which, the forester must fail. 
To me, silviculture, forest finance, and 
forest regulation, are the culminating 
courses toward which all of our basic 
training must point; that is to say, our 
greatest stress should be laid upon a 
proper understanding of these subjects. 
Fields of specialization are based upon 
the forest crop and its competent man- 
agement. We discuss administration, 
range management, wildlife, products, 
protection and engineering, but these are 
based upon silviculture and the crop it 
produces on our forest soils. We use 
the expression “multiple soil use,” but 
fundamentally our soil use is the produc- 
tion of the forest crop. Other subjects 
in our forestry curricula are subordinate. 
This is a question-raising statement, but I 
adhere to my position. The curriculum, 
then, should be pointed basically towards 
silviculture and the regulation of the 
stand, 

I shall not attempt to suggest the con- 
tent of a five-year curriculum, nor shall 
I be able to do so until I have completed 
an analysis of the make-up of the present 
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forestry curricula throughout the Uni 
States. My argument for a longer ¢ 
riculum may crudely be summari 
somewhat as follows: | 

1. The widening scope of the tech: 
nique demands: u 

a. Either a more intense concentration) 
on the basic technical subjects or the ad. 
dition of new technical courses; ! 
lengthening of the credit-hour allowance 
beyond that now commonly establishei 


sizing the tendency to vocational training 
rather than to professional education. 

b. The addition of stronger material im 
the fields of specialization—this to he 
founded upon a_ silviculture-regulatior 
base. If the forester’s education does n 
allow at least an introduction to these 
fields, other professional schools and des 
partments will gladly accept an oppor 
tunity to open a new outlet for thet 
graduates. The forest problem demands ¢ 
basic training in forestry and a minor if 
specialization, rather than a major in @ 
specialized field with incidental coursew 
in forestry. I hope our Federal Civis 
Service Commission realizes this. 
Junior Range Examiner examination 
foresters has little or no reference to 
estry, although the major part of 
range examiner's life will be spent in 
handling of forest soils and in the deter 
mination of the relationship between dal 
mestic livestock and wildlife and the silviv 
culture of the forest crop. 

2. Furthermore, forestry demands a 
educated personnel, competent to: 

a. Practice silviculture. 

b. Supervise the administration of fo 
est soils and their multiple uses, and 

c. Adequately, and with understanding} 
meet its clients and the general public 
that they may know the objectives of for 
estry and how the forester intends to a’ 
tain them. Forestry is not a closed book) 

The forester should not leave collegt} 
with nothing but the training of a teclij 
nician. Recently, a convention of profey 


fonal psychologists reported the only 
sic difference between one hundred men 
ho earned five thousand dollars per 
bar or more all through the depression 
ad one hundred who did not earn more 
jan thirty-five dollars per week during 
He same period, was the quality of their 
hagination. In four different  intelli- 
bnce and personality tests, the two groups 
hted equal. It was in imagination (or 
Ul it creative ability if you will) that 
he large earners demonstrated — their 
Aperiority. 

One of our noted sculptors, when asked 
describe his art, replied: “All I do 
to take a block of stone and knock off 
hat I don’t want.” That is the un- 
dJorned truth, but not the whole truth. 
e did not tell us how he knew what he 
vid not want, nor could he, because the 
watue was a vision that slowly became 
yncrete as the rough corners were broken 
ay. His knowledge can not be passed 
3; it is creative work—imagination. May 
paraphrase the quotation I have just 
ven you? The teacher of forestry re- 
ives the human stone, knocks off what 
does not want and adds to it those 
ings he, as a real teacher, find essen- 
al in the finished product he is striv- 
\g to develop. The student can, and 
bssibly does, learn mensuration and silvi- 
aiture from the textbook, but he cannot 
arn vision and imagination, except as 
is taught him by the real teacher. 
After all, it is the teacher, rather than 
te curriculum, that makes a forester. If 
teacher is wise, he aids himself by 
l-anting the student an opportunity to 
limpse other worlds, for by these glances 
hte student obtains a vision of the world 
tid not merely his own narrow and lim- 
Jed field. The instructor guides the stu- 
ent into profitable fields of thought by 
fe interpolation of subjects in the cur- 
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riculum. He may send the student to a 
fine teacher even though this teacher may 
be in a field far removed from forestry. 

I have not attempted to develop a five- 
year curriculum in forestry. I have, 
rather, attempted to point out the increas- 
ing breadth of our profession and _ that 
upon us as teachers, devolves the respon- 
sibility for development of our under- 
graduates, that they be adequately pre- 
pared to administer our forests in the 
future. We can give them a better vision 
and keener imagination if we follow the 
suggestions of the Conference of Western 
Forestry Schools held in Spokane last 
December. We must add more to the 
breadth of the students. Possibly in so 
doing, we may be able to reduce the hours 
of technical instruction. We at least will 
make better men of our students. The 
past objections to a lengthened curricu- 
lum, admitting a broader education, are 
largely an argument of expediency. The 
statement was invariably made that since 
engineering and similar fields of endeavor 
had a four-year course, they would at- 
tract the forestry type of student, conse- 
quently the forestry schools and depart- 
ments could not insist on five-year train- 
ing. The argument is fallacious. We 
might well study the findings of the Coun- 
cil of Engineering Education and the re- 
sult of the questionnaire submitted to 
members of Tau Beta Pi. Forestry is a 
profession, at least I hope we will make 
it one. Of our own students 70 per cent 
voluntarily or involuntarily take _ five 
years. The attitude in American education 
is a more or less leisurely progress to- 
wards an end. This is reflected in the 
student attitude. If the student can be 
shown that he will be better prepared at 
the end of five years than he would at the 
end of four years he will willingly devote 
five years to the process. 


THE PLACE OF “SPECIALISTS” IN THE SOCIETY 


By SAMUEL T. DANA 
University of Michigan 


HAT qualifies a man for mem- 

\\/ bership in the Society of Ameri- 

can Foresters? This is a ques- 
tion that always has been and always 
will be with us. As one means of set- 
ting up a standard for present use we 
have recently established a list of ‘ 
proved” schools of forestry. Now the 
problem arises as to whether all of the 
curricula offered by these schools shall 
also be approved. 

In seeking an answer it seems to me 
that we should be guided by the basic 
objectives of the Society. These are two- 
fold—(1) to exercise leadership in en- 
abling forests and forest products to 
make their maximum contribution to the 
economic and social welfare of the coun- 
try, and (2) to advance the interests of 
its members. From both points of view, 
a liberal rather than a narrow interpre- 
tation of the field covered by the Society 
seems to me desirable. 

There is general agreement nowadays 
that wildlife and forage often rank with 
wood as major products of the forest, 
and that its relation to climate, stream- 
flow, erosion, health, recreation, and com- 
munity development must be given full 
consideration. “Multiple use” has in fact 
become one of the forester’s chief slogans. 
It is also recognized that the wood-grow- 
ing phase of forest management must be 
guided in large part by the use to be 
made of the product, and that forest 
practice may be just as seriously handi- 
capped by poor utilization as by poor 
silviculture. Wood technology, in other 
words, whether or not by definition a 
part of forestry, is essential for its suc- 
cessful practice. 

Admission requirements now class ac- 
tivities in any of these fields as “forest 
work.” Clearly, however, the mere fact 
that a person is engaged in forest work 
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does not constitute satisfactory evidence 
that he is a professional forester; and 
marked difference of opinion exists as | 
just what sort of training is necessary ° ) 
place him in that category. 

On the one hand are those who believe 
that the Society should admit to voting. : 
membership only men who have had a : 
school training (or its equivalent) ap- | 
proximating that which became fairly || 
well standardized during the period when | 
attention was centered chiefly on wood 
production, with a specified number of | 
credit hours in such subjects as protec: | 
tion, mensuration, silviculture, and man: » : 
agement. On the other hand there are 
those who would accept anyone with a 
degree from an approved school of for: 
estry, irrespective of the curriculum fol- | 
lowed. tf 

My own feeling is that the criterion 1 
proposed by the first group is too narrow? 
and too mechanical to be in the best i 
terests of the Society. If the latter is 
continue to include within its scope all [ 
activities dealing with the production and 
utilization of the forest, as I believe itt 
should, it has room for members with a 
wide diversity of training. At the same: 
time this diversity must not be so great 
as to prevent mutual understanding and! 
unity of action on matters of common in- 
terest. Members of the same organization 
must have the same broad objectives, must { 
understand each other’s language, and 
must be able to pull together when occa- 
sion demands. In brief, the Society 
should be composed of individuals who 
are sufficiently alike to work together: 
effectively and sufficiently different to. 
cover the entire field. 

I have no formula as to the exact pro- | 
gram of study which a man should follow) 
to qualify himself for membership. Inj 
general terms I think that he should em-}) 


thasize some broad phase of the profes- 
on (timber production, forest influences, 
jildlife management, wood technology, 
“sc.), and at the same time should cover 
plated subjects sufficiently to enable him 
integrate his own work with the other 
mspects of forest management, and _ to 
nderstand and cooperate in the work of 
is colleagues. For example, one inter- 
sted in wildlife management would nat- 
I ally take more courses in that field 
an in any other, but some knowledge 
silvics, silviculture, regulation, and 
aluation would be essential not only for 
hembership in the Society but to make 
| proficient in his own sphere of in- 
trest. Similarly, a prospective wood 
hnologist should be familiar with the 
brest resources of the country, with the 
Rfluence of site and silvicultural treat- 
ent on wood properties, and with the 
onomic problems faced by the average 
mberland owner. 
With such a background these so-called 
specialists” would be well equipped to 
articipate intelligently in Society affairs, 
ad would materially strengthen it by 
inging to it a stimulus and a breadth of 
ew which the general practitioner greatly 
ceeds. In this connection, I should like 
arenthetically to express my regret at 
ve growing tendency to apply the word 
specialist” to any one whose training 
mphasizes some other aspect of forestry 
ian timber production. It would help 
avoid confusion if we were to limit 
e term, more accurately, to those who 
ly graduate study or intensive experience 
ave qualified as recognized experts in 
me relatively narrow aspect of the 
broad field in which they took their 
indergraduate work. The average me- 
hanical engineer is not a specialist, but 
lne who has become an authority on 
iesel engines, maybe. In the same way, 
4 man with only his first degree in any 
thase of forestry is not a specialist, ir- 
jsspective of his field of concentration, 
jut graduate study may well lead to his 
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becoming one in silviculture, or animal 
pathology, or forest entomology, or wood 
preservation, or any other line that lends 
itself to specialization. 

From what I have already said, it will 
be evident that I regard the “specialist” 
in forestry, whether the word is used 
loosely or strictly, as qualified for mem- 
bership in the Society provided his train- 
ing is sufficiently broad to enable him to 
relate his particular field of interest to 
the other branches of the profession. I 
think it would be most unfortunate to at- 
tempt to settle this question on the basis 
of the number of credit hours a man has 
acquired in certain specified subjects. We 
do not yet know the irreducible minimum 
necessary to turn out a competent forester 
in any of the major branches of the pro- 
fession; nor is the content of courses with 
the same name by any means identical. 
At the present stage of our development 
it would be a pity to adopt any arbitrary 
standard for admission to the Society 
which would tend to discourage the 
promising experimentation in the modi- 
fication of curricula which is now under 
way at many schools of forestry. 

In my judgment the only wholly satis- 
factory method of rating schools and of 
analyzing their curricula is by study on 
the ground by a qualified committee of 
the Society. Since that method is im- 
practicable at this time, I suggest that 
for the present the Society accept without 
further test graduates of any curriculum 
at an approved school of forestry which 
the faculty of that school certifies as 
meeting the requirements with respect to 
breadth of training set forth in this article. 
If faculties exercise poor judgment in 
discharging this responsibility, a few un- 
qualified men may be admitted. At most, 
however, the number will be small, and 
I regard this danger as much less than 
the opposite danger of excluding quali- 
fied men and of checking the ncrmal evo- 
lution of curricula which is now under 
way. 
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My views in this matter are influenced 
far more by my desire to strengthen the 
Society than by any consideration for the 
individuals involved. If we adopt an 
unduly restrictive policy, the men ex- 
cluded will seek and readily find affilia- 
tions elsewhere. The loss to them will 
be much less than to the Society, which 
greatly needs comprehensiveness of view 
and strength of numbers if it is to be 
successful either in enlarging forestry’s 
contribution to the social welfare or in 
advancing the selfish interests of its mem- 
bers. We need the unifying influence of 
a single comprehensive organization, which 
at the same time, through the establish- 
ment of Divisions, makes it possible for 
those with common interests in narrower 
fields to get together in smaller groups. 
Su far as I can see there is no reason 
why the precedent set by the Division of 
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Education cannot advantageously be fol- 
lowed by those whose primary concern 
is with silviculture or range management 
or forest economics or wood technology 
or any other phase of the profession. 


i 


In conclusion let me say that my ad-— 


vocacy of a relatively liberal policy in 


the admission of so-called “specialists” — 


is not due to any desire to let down the 
bars. On the contrary I am in favor of 


maintaining professional qualifications for — 
admission at a high level, and of enfore- — 


ing more vigorously than is now done 
present requirements in this respect. 
What I do urge is, that we avoid the mis- 


take of letting any attempt to maintain — 


the “purity” of the profession result in 
narrowing unduly the scope of the So- 
ciety. Its interests are properly broad, 
and their effective promotion requires the 
participation of well-trained men in every 
branch of the profession. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS IN FORESTRY 
EDUCATION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
SPECIALIZED CURRICULA 


By RALPH S. HOSMER 


Cornell University 


HE problem of what should be in- 
cluded in the curricula of Ameri- 
can schools of forestry is one that 
goes back to the beginning of profes- 
sional forestry in the United States. It 
will unquestionably continue to be a vital 
question for decades to come, for new 
conditions will constantly arise that will 
call for modifications and adjustments. 
Just now the profession of forestry in 
this country seems to be in one of those 
periods of transition when a critical ex- 
amination of forestry education is par- 
ticularly needed. The purpose of this 
paper is to focus attention on some as- 
pects of this question, with the thought 
that the discussion which follows may 
help to bring to a head some points over 
which there has been somewhat marked 
difference of opinion during the past two 


years, It is also intended to draw out 
statements which will help answer certain 
specific questions that have been raised 
by President Chapman, as to just where 
the line shall be drawn between curricula 
that are approved for “foresters,” as 
against those designed to train men for 
closely related branches of applied sci- 
ence, 

Everyone in this audience knows how 
the forestry curriculum as we know it 
today developed: First the outline of basic 
subjects set forth in Fernow’s “Economics 
of Forestry”; then the so-called “Stand- 
ardized Curriculum” of 1912. Then the 
revisions proposed at the Conference on 
Education in Forestry in 1920, which 
some schools subsequently adopted. A 
decade later came the extensive study 
which resulted in the book “Forest Edu- 
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cation” by Graves and Guise, in 1932, 
and more recently the contribution by 
Chapman, “Professional Forestry Schools 
Report”, which brings down practically 
to date a variety of additional informa- 
tion regarding the schools of today. 

Whether or not one agrees with all his 
findings there can be no question that 
the members of our profession owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the retiring President 
of this Society for his unlagging zeal in 
following through the arduous task which 
he set for himself, and for the skillful 
way in which he has marshalled the sta- 
tistics into usable form. The material 
assembled will continue for a long time 
to be invaluable to all those concerned 
with the education of foresters. 

That the facts made available in these 
two latter studies have exerted a material 
influence in strengthening the standards 
of instruction in professional forestry is 
known to all. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous outcome of these studies has 
been the classification of the schools of 
forestry made by the Council of the So- 
ciety since 1933, under the requirements 
of the Constitution. And also it is not to 
be forgotten that these educational studies 
have had not a little influence in bringing 
‘about the influx of new members into the 
Society in the last few years, and in es- 
tablishing the systematic and orderly way 
in which the process of admission is now 
handled. For these things, also, the 
major part of our thanks should go to 
H. H. Chapman. 

So much for background. Let us now 
turn to current issues. 

Standards having been set by the Coun- 
cil as to what constitute “approved” 
schools, the next step seemed to be to 
reach a decision as to what should con- 
stitute the minimum requirements in the 
curricula of schools that offer instruction 
to‘train men for the practice of forestry 
as a profession. The setting up by some 
of the American schools of forestry of 
specialized curricula gave another turn 
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to this problem, for at once the questions 
arose “What is Forestry?” and “Are those 
who have pursued at least some of these 
specialized curricula really foresters?” 

The tentative statement sent out by 
President Chapman in the autumn of 
1936, and subsequently printed in the 
JOURNAL (35: 45-50. 1937) as “A Pre- 
liminary Report by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Schools of Forestry”, is 
familiar to you all. It is a discussion of 
the ideas behind that statement which is 
called for today. 

The essential feature of that statement 
is Professor Chapman’s proposal that in 
any four year program there shall be a 
minimum of 69 credits in professional 
subjects, and that of these not less than 
42 shall be forestry subjects. As to time, 
these would take up two college years, 
plus one summer term. The other two 
years of the course, freshman and sopho- 
more, would be filled with “pre-forestry” 
subjects. All this on the basis of 16 
credit units a term. 

With Chapman’s statement in the Jour- 
NAL are also letters from C. H. Guise, 
E. T. Mason, Joseph Kittredge, Jr., J. A. 
Ferguson, G. B. MacDonald, and S. N. 
Spring. While in sympathy with the 
principle involved—that men should be 
admitted to the Society only when their 
professional training had included essen- 
tial work in the five main branches of 
forestry—there was, as will be recalled, 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
what should constitute “the irreducible 
minimum”, both as to the number of 
credits, and more especially as to the 
precise subject matter under the five 
main branches of forestry. 

To start discussion this afternoon, it 
may be in place to summarize a few of 
the objections then raised, or that have 
come to the attention of this speaker in 
other ways. Guise considers that “just 
how many hours or how many courses 
are required, is a matter of judgment and 


opinion. . . . Unless the titles, contents 
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and credit hours are standardized for all 
schools, there will be difficulty in evalu- 
ating credits”. 

Kittredge holds that some other sub- 
jects, as recreation, wildlife, range man- 
agement and watershed protection are 
equally as worthy of inclusion as are cer- 
tain of those in Chapman’s “irreducible 
minimum”, and might better be substi- 
tuted for some of them. Spring feels 
the 42 hour program to be “too rigid and 
too narrow. It is expressed in mathe- 
matical detail and exactitude beyond the 
limits of practical application, and is 
based on weak premises and an undefined 
terminology. It does not take into ac- 
count the continuously expanding nature 
of forestry education. It tends toward an 
exclusive membership in the Society.” 
Here are texts for a good many more 
speeches than the time we have this after- 
noon will allow. Some of them certain- 
ly deserve very careful consideration be- 
fore the question at issue goes to the 
Council for final action. 

To me personally there seem to be cer- 
tain other objections to a curriculum as 
rigid as to exact credit hours as Chapman 
proposes. It is extremely unlikely that 
all the schools will ever again adopt a 
standardized curriculum. But even if 
they should, the personalities of the in- 
structors and the local conditions at any 
school must enter in. No two men give 
any course in exactly the same way. In 
this, as in some of the tables in his Re- 
port on the Schools, it seems tu me that 
Chapman attempts to reduce to percent- 
ages intangibles which cannot so be mea- 
sured. 

I am not in the least opposed person- 
ally to specialized courses, if they are 
properly given by recognized schools of 
forestry, under the right auspices. Nor, 
provided these lines of specialization are 
closely related to forestry in its broader 
aspects, to the admission to the Society, 
as junior members, of those trained un- 
der such curricula. Senior membership 
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is another matter. To draw an exact 
boundary in border line cases is extremely 
difficult. Forestry is still a_ relatively 
young profession. I believe we should 
err on the side of liberality rather than 
on that of undue strictness. 

I agree with Chapman and others that 
first and foremost forestry has to do with 
problems of land management and wise 
land use. For this reason a forester in 


an administrative position often has to— 


deal with many questions in addition to 
those pertaining strictly to the forest. 


For this he needs to have had a broad 


and well balanced training. All of which 
points to minimum requirements that 
shall give to him a firm foundation in 
each of the five main branches of for- 
estry, plus at least some grounding in 
other, allied fields. 
dent can grasp the principles underlying 
silviculture and forest management, even 
if his chosen field is utilization. If he has 
the right personality he may later do as 
much, or more, to advance forestry as 
the “lily white” forester who does not 
venture far from the silvicultural fold. 
But I do think that if a man is to be 
classed as a forester he should be well 
grounded in its five main branches. 

Does not this whole consideration lead 
into still wider problems, which, if solved, 
would reduce some of these classification 
difficulties to the realm of details? We 
all talk glibly about forestry as a pro- 
fession. But has it really attained that 
status? Is not one basic need today to 
set up higher standards and to require 
much more of those to whom we give, 
with their college degrees, the title of 
forester? Four years is too short a time 
to train a man in the basic subjects which 
he should have if he is to be equipped to 
take the place that a forester should in 
our American scheme of things. 

I do not intend to get over into the 
field of a lengthened curriculum for for- 
esters. But I do wish to say emphatically 
that it seems to me that this Division of 
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the Society should undertake the serious 
consideration of a shift in forestry curric- 
ula to a five-year program, leading to a 
professional degree. And this with the 
distinct understanding that these five years 
were to be devoted to training basic to 
the practice of forestry as a profession. 
If a man then wants to go on for true 
graduate work, leading to the so-called 
advanced degrees, well and good,—if he 
has it in him to qualify for research or 
other particular lines requiring more ex- 
tended training. 


Such an ideal may not be easy to real- 
ize, but that is no reason why it should 
not be set up. Good medical schools 
demand a bachelor’s degree as a require- 
ment for matriculation. And after the 
regular course, the young doctor walks 
the wards of a hospital as an interne for 
a year or two before he is recognized as 
being ready to hang out his shingle. 
Medicine is a profession. If we expect 
to make good the claim that forestry be- 
longs in the same class, is it not about 
time that we demand more than a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum of the 
young men who come to us wishing to be 
foresters? 

I realize perfectly the implications 
which lead out from such a plan: reduced 
enrollment, greater demands on the staff, 
better equipment, increased cost both to 
the students and the schools themselves. 
But would it not be worth it, if in the end 
forestry were recognized as having really 
attained the standing of a true profession? 
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Incidentally the setting up of the higher 
standards and requirements that such a 
program implies ought to work out as the 
best sort of an “improvement cutting” 
which foresters could apply. 

Just what effect a five-year forestry 
curriculum might have on some of the 
four-year curricula of today that lead to 
specialized fields akin to forestry, but not 
to forestry in the “lily white” sense, I am 
not prepared to say. My guess is that 
some of these would continue more or 
less as at present, for there is little ques- 
tion but that they fill a need. But if it 
were once established that a man was not 
recognized as a member of the profession 
of forestry until he held the accepted pro- 
fessional degree in forestry, not a few of 
the questions that now bother us about 
the eligibility of candidates for Junior 
membership in the Society would drop 
out of sight. 

This five-year curriculum is no new 
idea. Some of us have been advocating 
it since before the Forestry Education 
Conference of 1920. But in the transition 
stage in which this country at present is, 
it seems more than ever appropriate again 
to bring it forward. With an additional 
year for professional training not only 
should it be possible to include the tech- 
nical subjects that a forester needs if he 
is to be a real leader, but also it should 
permit as well that there be included in 
the curriculum at least an acquaintance 
with some of the cultural subjects to 
which today only a few of our forestry 
graduates have even been introduced. 


A COUNCIL OF FOREST SCHOOLS* 


By D. S. JEFFERS anp E. R. MARTELL 
University of Idaho 


HE idea presented in this paper 
| first occurred to the junior author 
in the early summer of 1936. At 
that time a brief statement was prepared 
and addressed to the Chairman of the 
Division of Education of the Society of 
American Foresters. During the ensuing 
year, it became increasingly evident, 
through the meeting of the Division of 
Education in Portland and the applica- 
tions of non-approved schools, that such 
a unit of the Society might have a real 
place in forestry education. 


Forestry Epucation Topay 


Historical.—The welcome given the For- 
estry Education Inquiry conducted under 
the auspices of the Society of American 
Foresters by Dean H. S. Graves, of Yale 
University, and Professor C. H. Guise, of 
Cornell University, in 1932 was evidence 
of a widely recognized need for such a 
study. The attitude at that time is indi- 
cated by the following sentence taken 
from the preface of that study: “There 
has been a general feeling among foresters 
and others that there are more forest 
schools of the higher grade than are nec- 
essary or justified, that there is a wide 
diversity of educational standards among 
them, and that there are many weaknesses 
in the training of foresters for various 
occupations and for the creative work in- 
volved in the development of forestry on 
a broader scale.” 

The sentence immediately following the 
one just quoted seems to apply just as 
aptly now as then: “The rapid develop- 
ment of forestry, the increasingly exacting 
scientific and technological requirements 
of professional work, and the diversifica- 
tion of the activities in forestry have 
brought to the forest schools many prob- 
lems that necessitate new educational ap- 


proaches as well as enlargement of re- 
sources.” 

The Educational Inquiry pointed the 
way, blazed the trail, and arrived at a 
goal. In the years and decades to follow, 
it was hoped and expected that other in- 
vestigations would plumb deeper into the 
problem of forestry education. 

Consequently, the analysis carried 
through by President H. H. Chapman was 
the logical move to fill in the detail of 
the Inquiry. This study provided the data 
to answer the requirement of the Con- 
stitution of the Society relative to Junior 
membership, among graduates of forest 
schools. One sentence quoted from the 
report is significant: “The methods 
adopted in grading the schools were in- 
tended to avoid as far as possible all per- 
sonal bias or prejudice without eliminat- 
ing the consideration of the intangible 
factors of personality which, in the last 
analysis, determine the efficiency of pro- 
fessional instruction.” 

Since the completion of this study and 
its resultant approval of fourteen schools, 
four additional schools have been lead 
to change their qualifications to such an 
extent as to meet the average standards 
established. This is the point at which we 
stand at present in our analysis of for- 
estry education in the United States. Can 
we stop here? 

Reasons for Present Concern.—All pro- 
fessions in the United States today are 
facing the same problems in the adequate 
training of the correct number of poten- 
tial professional men. The profession of 
forestry is no exception. Because of its 
growth, just past thirty years of age and 
therefore relatively a youth among Ameri- 
can professions, we cannot do otherwise 
than seriously consider whether there is 
not a most unusual advantage accruing to 
the profession and to its followers by thus 
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early adjusting itself to situations com- 
mon to all the professions. Certainly 
most fundamental in any profession is 
the training received by those individuals 
who eventually will make up its personnel. 

The twentieth century already has made 
history. It is continuing to make history. 
Considerable temerity is required of any- 
one who dares to forecast what the future 
holds for any nation in the world, and 
we in the United States must share in that 
uncertainty. Uncertainty as to the content 
of curricula, for undergraduate and grad- 
uate preparation, has replaced the faith 
we had in the systems of former years. 
Because this uncertainty is the direct out- 
growth of very pressing national and in- 
ternational economic forces, it is par- 
ticularly incumbent upon those of us in- 
terested in forestry education to give spe- 
cific attention to the faults and failures 
of education and to point the way to some 
specific advances. 

Forces at Work.—There is a tendency 
to define the field of forestry in such a 
way as to connect forestry directly with 
the administration of raw, undeveloped 
lands. Whether or not it is correct to 
say that forestry deals partially, to a large 
degree, or altogether with raw land, at 
least all of us will agree that our major 
problem in practice has to do with land 
and its productivity. Consequently, any 
changes which directly affect land-use con- 
cern us in forestry. There is a widespread 
and active interest in land-use develop- 
ment. We may anticipate the time when 
graduates of forest schools, because of the 
breadth of training they receive and the 
philosophy of land-use which they carry 
into their professional field, will be called 
upon to take an active part and often 
leadership in much of the land-use devel- 
opment in many regions of the United 
States. 

Coexistent with this land-use develop- 
ment, our attention has been focused on 
another and new type of conservation 
effort in a variety of ways during the 
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regime of the New Deal, well illustrated 
by the T.V.A. and the C.C.C. The grow- 
ing importance of conservation is wel- 
comed by all thorough-going foresters, 
and we must be alert to the responsibil- 
ities which arise from such a remarkable 
expansion of public attention to natural 
resources. Wherever and whenever con- 
servation is involved, whether it relates 
directly or even indirectly to land, for- 
estry seems to be part of the picture. 

Not the least in importance is the ap- 
proach to the social forces at work in this 
broad field, to which we give the name 
“forestry.” In increasing numbers, people 
are recognizing that forests and forestry 
contribute not only directly to the social 
stability of a community through the for- 
est products grown and marketed but in- 
directly through protection of watersheds 
and wildlife, and recreation and aesthetic 
values. The forests constitute probably 
the greatest asset that many communities 
have. 

The Educational Problem.—tThis ever- 
broadening horizon of forestry brings to 
those of us concerned with forestry edu- 
cation a real task, a task which we be- 
lieve divides itself logically into two 
parts: (a) the broad educational needs of 
the professional forestry worker; and (b) 
the administration problem of arranging 
curricula to meet these needs. 

(a) First we consider the barest frame- 
work of the education required of the pro- 
fessional worker. We visualize it as in- 
cluding the following: 

1. A thorough and comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the biology of the forest. 
That requirement implies a knowledge of 
all the flora and the fauna and their reac- 
tion to ecological conditions of such a 
breadth that one of the serious questions 
of the school curriculum today is just 
where to stop in training students. 

2. The economic and_ technological 
factors underlying utilization; problems 
of engineering, transportation and protec- 
tion; and the inter-play of national and 
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international market and tariff influences 
are fundamental in the educational prep- 
aration of the forester. 

3. Managerial problems involving 
principles of business and finance ; the 
adjustments necessary in capital, interest, 
taxes, insurance; and the very exacting 
problems of the budget, all suggest a type 
of training that in many universities is 
centered under the one heading of “busi- 
ness administration.” Something of each 
of these is essential to the adequate train- 
ing of a forester. 

4. The social implications of forestry 
practice increases the need for training 
in yet a fourth series of studies: sociology, 
psychology, et cetera. 

(b) Let us next suggest the administra- 
tive problems of arranging curricula and 
standards satisfactory in fulfilling these 
educational needs. Funds, facilities, and 
personnel are generally recognized as ever- 
present and often baffling problems. Be- 
yond these, many of our shortcomings are 
mirrored clearly, too clearly indeed, by 
valid and sincere criticisms from industry 
and our alumni. We list a few of the 
more common criticisms as indications of 
the weaknesses in our system and_ the 
administrative problems of adjustments to 
correct those weaknesses: 

1. The most widespread criticism by 
the industry is the lack of training in the 
use of the English language on the part 
of forest school graduates. That this is 
deplorable and inexcusable is almost be- 
side the point. Granted that we must 
deal with poor training in grammar 
schools and high schools, with hereditary 
tendencies that are almost impossible of 
correction, and with environmental con- 
ditions that certainly we cannot correct, 
nevertheless it is inexcusable for forest 
schools to turn out graduates who are ill- 
equipped to use the English language. 

2. In government service and in at 
least fifty per cent of the positions open 
to professional men who advance in the 
industry, the demand is made upon for- 
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esters to speak in public, such demand 


arising annually, if not more frequently. 


The better the speaker the more frequent 


the demand and the better his chances for 


success. Industry feels that a man must 


be able to stand upon his feet and talk, 


for the reason that more and more indus- 
try must be able to carry its case to the 
general community. 

3. The manager of a prominent firm 


said to the writers, recently, that he cares 


little about the type of training that a 
student gets in a forest school so long as 
he has fundamental training in economics. 


One of the common criticisms directed © 
against the forest schools is inadequate 


training in economics, and_ particularly 
against the inability of the student to re- 


late his training in economics to the prob- 


lems of industry. The President of the 
Union Pacific Railroad said in his address 
at the Franklin and Marshall University 


ah 


Sesquicentennial Celebration that, chief — 


and foremost, the university must train 
men to think in a straight line and that 
this is demanded of almost all employees 
in industry. 
saying that a university student must be 
able to relate his training not only in 


That is just another way of © 


economics, but also in other lines of work — 


to his job in a variety of different ways 
which demand straight thinking of a not 
unusual sort. 

4. Over and over again we get the 
criticism that the college graduate expects 
to step into the higher salary brackets. 
Industry feels that college is but a prep- 
aration and an arrangement whereby the 
graduate is able to jump over the years 
and get the sum total of experience of his 
predecessors and start where they left off, 
but not at that level. To avoid the dis- 
appointment to the college graduate and 
criticism of his education in the adjust- 
ment necessary when he enters the busi- 
ness world is a difficult thing for anyone 
to forestall. 

5. Industry points out that the medical 
schools seek out their men rather than 
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» attempting to educate all who apply. We 
} do know that scholarships and fellowships 
encourage and attract the better class of 
Awards and prizes encourage indi- 
viduals of high mentality to accept the 
challenge of such schools. Of course, 
such a criticism looks forward to the time 
when financial resources will be ample 
for the forest schools and entrance re- 
quirements can be made more exacting. 


6. The forest school alumnus is rare 
who does not feel that his training has 
been short in some particular. If all the 
criticisms were answered, we would have 
such a burdensome curriculum as would 
frighten away all but a few prospective 
forestry students. Nevertheless, serious 
thought should be given to the annual 
criticisms which arise from forest school 
graduates in the matter of their lack of 
training in the humanities and in some of 
the sciences. 


7. The student needs “thorough theo- 
ry says the alumnus. In this field there 
is a real conflict between the professional 
and vocational interests. As to where the 
line of demarcation should be, we do not 
suggest, but that such a division is neces- 
sary will be recognized by all of us. 


8. Too frequently comes another criti- 
cism that obsolete matter is being brought 
into many courses in the schools. Prob- 
ably only personal examination of the 
course syllabi could answer such a criti- 
cism. 

9. To avoid overlapping and duplica- 
tion, resulting in waste of time in school 
curricula, is the particular function of 
the administrative authorities. Neverthe- 
less, some of us are too close to the job. 
We are ill-prepared to see where we are 
wasting time and energy in duplication. 
Some duplication is essential for emphasis. 
Some duplication is essential for illustra- 
tive purposes. Furthermore, duplication 
is often necessary to build up a connect- 
ing link or thread which should be carried 
through the entire university course. 
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A Possible Solution—It is clear, we 
believe, that much criticism and not a few 
serious obstacles confront the administra- 
tion of a forestry school in attempting to 
fulfill best the educational needs of the 
student forester. Yet these needs (as has 
already been stated) cover so many activ- 
ities that an exceptionally broad outlook 
and anticipation of the future are required 
to determine what may or may not be 
classed as a real need. 

Is there any way in which these prob- 
lems, common to all forestry schools, may 
be attacked and at least partially solved 
for the mutual benefit of all schools? 
We believe that a council of forestry 
schools acting in unison and for the best 
interests of the profession could materially 
assist in their solution. 

It is axiomatic that a school of any 
kind exists primarily for the welfare of 
its students; this is particularly true of 
one engaged in undergraduate instruction. 
It is hardly necessary to add that all the 
forest schools, approved and _ otherwise, 
have as their main objective well-rounded, 
capably-trained, foresters. The broad con- 
clusions seem to follow (1) that all forest 
schools have the same major objective 
and (2) that the approved schools are, 
in the main, following the same general 
techniques as to ways and means of achiev- 
ing this objective. 

If this reasoning is correct, and we 
sincerely believe it to be so, how could 
such a council function, or more broadly, 
what might be its problems and objec- 
tives? For clarity, let us indicate those 
objectives in the same order used to paint 
the picture of the problems facing the 
forest schools. 

Problems and Objectives of the Pro- 
posed Council.—Just in proportion as 
there was an evident need for the Educa- 
tional Inquiry in the first instance and 
a place seemed prepared for the grading 
of schools in the second instance, we be- 
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lieve there must be now a pressing need 
for further inquiry into the quality and 
type of schools that are to be perpetuated 
and the kind of training that they are to 
give the students committed to their care. 
Such a council as we propose would, 
therefore, carry on where these two very 
worthy endeavors stop. It is not a criti- 
cism, but it is a commendatory statement 
to say that such a council would take the 
best of both of these studies and mold 
them into a framework for another effort 
which would carry on into newer fields 
of inquiry of our educational standards. 
No matter how we may view the situation, 
certainly it seems reasonable to say that 
some agency should be set up at once 
which would be laying the groundwork 
for a continued effort along the lines so 
well placed by the Inquiry and the Grad- 
ing Report. 

There is danger that within our own 
limited view we may consider that our 
problem is distinct from that of other 
educational groups. Just a little attention 
to the difficulties which are being met and 
a wider acquaintance with the common 
problems of the nation will convince any- 
one, we believe, that fundamentally we 
are dealing with the same type of student 
in the professional schools as in the non- 
professional schools. Accepting such a 
statement upon its face value, then it fol- 
lows that in large measure our problems 
in the professional forestry schools are 
part of the fundamental educational prob- 
lem in all institutions of higher learning. 
Granting this second statement, then it 
behooves our profession, we believe, to 
adopt means whereby we may be kept 
abreast of and informed in the advances 
being made in the general educational 
field. Certainly we need a sane, thorough- 
going stabilized view of the accepted ad- 
vancements. It is not improbable that the 
profession of forestry should even pioneer 
in certain lines of education. 

In whatever way we may approach the 
problems of general education as they 
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apply to forestry, it is quite fitting that 
there should be a group that may can-— 
vass the entire educational field and se-— 
lect, for our divisional discussions and~ 
for the Society in general, what is con- — 
sidered to be the best and most possible — 


of adoption by the professional forestry 
schools. Only thereby can we hope to 
move surely, logically, and wisely into 
the proposed five-year curriculum with its 


possible further expansion if and when — 


such a move seems advisable. 

Turning next to the educational needs 
of the professional worker in forestry. 
Earlier in this paper we attempted to 
show that no clear line of demarcation 
exists between professional and vocational 
training. The council would act as a 
standing committee for inquiry into the 
broad and exacting demands of the foun- 
dations of the profession of forestry. Large 
numbers of educators question the need 
of a course in physics, or chemistry, or 
botany, planned particularly for foresters. 
or engineers, as the case may be. It is 
dangerous ground, and the line of defini- 
tion between a vocational course and a 
purely professional course may not be 
too clear. The entire problem is open 
for inquiry and should be kept open, but 
some agency should point the way, clarify 
conflicting points of view, and, insofar as 
possible, set up distinctions rather clearly. 
While this distinction between vocational 
and professional training is primarily con- 
cerned with course content, it is also 
closely associated with the curricular prob- 
lems. 

In this connection it would appear that 
one of the first and most important func- 
tions of this proposed council would be 
to suggest a possible sequence of courses 
among approved schools, not in any way 
an attempt at regimentation, but a possible 
sequence agreed upon as_ approaching 
most nearly the ideal to be set up. In 
ascertaining this ideal, the council would 
necessarily be defining what it considers 


the fundamental professional _ training. 
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This would be of material assistance to 
all schools, and especially the unapproved 
school struggling to meet the requirements 
of the Society. This is a pertinent point 
since there is ample evidence to indicate 
that forest schools will have something 
of a battle in the future, as some already 
have had, in obtaining adequate support- 
ing training given by other departments 
on the campus in meeting the need for a 
thorough, well-proportioned training for 
forestry students. A council, then, would 
have considerable weight in directing, 
through the local school, the attention of 
members of the university staff to the 
approved standards of sound, fundamental 
training. 

If the Society of American Foresters is 
to keep abreast of developments in educa- 
tion generally throughout the United 
States and to point the way whereby for- 
est schools may be equipped the better 
to train prospective foresters, it must de- 
pend upon the recognized concensus of 
opinion of individuals in the forest 
schools. The Division of Forest Educa- 
tion of the Society is not sufficient, as was 
indicated at the meeting in Portland last 
year. There is need for a council of 
schools approved by the Division of For- 
est Education and the Society whose func- 
tion it would be to report to the Division 
of Forest Education and through it to the 
Society upon scholastic standards and at- 
tainments. Advance along this line is 
being made by other professions, notably 
engineering, and such advances might well 
be interpreted by such a council to the 
Division of Forest Education of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters. General ad- 
vances in higher education of broad or 
specific interest to foresters would be the 
specific responsibility of such a council. 

How could the council assist in helping 
the individual school administration meet 
the criticisms of the industry and _ the 
alumni? For fear of being misunder- 
stood, let us hasten to add we do not 
wish to avoid such criticism. We profit 
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by criticism. An alert council reviewing 
such criticism would be better qualified to 
pass judgment and to modify or suggest 
changes in fundamental training that 
would benefit all schools equally. 
Another objective of the council might 
be the solution of the preblem of the 
student transfers. As we advance in our 
educational program for future foresters, 
we will be faced more directly than ever 
before with the problem of dealing with 
the itinerant student. We apply that 
name to the student who shifts from 


school to school in an effort to find a 


more congenial atmosphere, which he in- 
terprets to mean less exacting require- 
ments in courses that, to his immature 
mind, are non-essential. Such a situation 
is present in our admission standards and 
our willingness to advance students to 
upper division levels. The state institu- 
tions, at least in the west, are bound for 
the time being to admit all who may apply 
from accredited schools within the state. 
But once the applicant is enrolled at the 
university, there is little obligation resting 
upon the institution to maintain the stu- 
dent in the academic atmosphere. 

Such a council as is proposed could 
operate very well as a clearing house in 
the establishment of standard criteria for 
admission to forest schools where the 
suggested conditions might be applicable. 
More specifically and quite directly, it 
appeals to us that such a council could 
establish standards that with rare excep- 
tions, as far as we know, might be applied 
generally as a minimum, to all under- 
graduate schools across the country. If 
such minimum requirements were inadvis- 
able, at least such a council could explore 
the difficulties and present to the Society 
conditions which appear to be insurmount- 
able at the time. 

Another function of the council might 
be the interpretation of school personnel 
changes. As was mentioned above in the 
quotation from President Chapman’s re- 
port to the Society on the Grading of 
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Forest Schools, personnel changes in 
school staffs are of very great importance. 
One member of a staff may be very strong 
in some field and certainly his loss would 
change entirely the relative quality of 
training which the graduates from that 
school receive. These personnel changes 
cannot be reflected at once in the regrad- 
ing of schools. The mere clerical work 
involved would not justify such regrading. 
A council of schools would be informed 
and alive to such changes and ready to 
evaluate the quality of training given un- 
der such conditions. 

The preceding discussion has attempted 
to point out some of the objectives and 
functions of a forest school council. Un- 
doubtedly other equally important func- 
tions will occur to you. No attempt has 
been made to cover all of the advantages 
which would accrue from such a council; 
we attempted rather to indicate that there 
is a real place and definite work to be 
done by such an organization. 

Some Difficulties —We are not blind lo 
some of the difficulties which must be met. 
Neither are we ignorant of the objections 
that must be raised in the minds of many 
of you. It may be sufficient for the 
moment to mention only three: 

The time demanded of the personnel of 
such a proposed council of forest schools 
would of necessity be a heavy drain upon 
the energy and thought of its members. 
Certainly that would be the case in the 
first few months of the inauguration of 
such’ a plan. 

The expense for clerical work demanded 
by at least the permanent secretary of such 
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a council would have to be met. We 
think this difficulty may be passed off 
with the simple statement that if the 
schools of forestry are going to get any- 
where, the Society must expect to pay for 
the advance which is made. 

Undoubtedly very soon it would be 
necessary for such a council to move into 
the field as now done by other profes- 
sions, for example, engineering, and pro- 
ceed to the examination of certain schools 
in person. Obviously, expense would be 
incurred in such a case. Probably most 
if not all of such expense might be met 
by the schools to be examined. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize the foregoing briefly, the 
authors of this paper have sought to show 
that a continuing investigation and inter- 
pretation of forestry education is essen- 
tial, that forestry education is not peculiar 
in the problems it faces; that because of 
the wide activities in the field of forestry, 
these problems as they pertain to forestry 
fall logically into two classes: (a) the 
needs of the professional worker and (b) 
the administrative problem of adjustments 
within the institution; that the solution of 
these problems can be achieved best by a 
council of forest schools; that the council 
of forest schools acting in unison with 
well-established curricular policies would 
do much to lead the way, set the stand- 
ard, and assist both the Society and the 
forest school to reach the objective of 
soundly and fundamentally trained pro- 
fessional foresters. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY DEGREES 


HE Committee has unanimously 
agreed that a professional degree 
must rest upon more than four years 
of undergraduate work; furthermore, that 
if such a degree is sought the undergradu- 
ate work must be planned to meet the re- 
quirements of the subsequent professional 
training, which necessarily must be given 
in one or more years of graduate study. 
We do not consider the bachelor’s degree 
alone as a professional degree. 
Standardization with reference to gradu- 
ate degrees should be as to designation 
only. The M.S. and M.A. should be 
granted only for work of a philosophical 


character, reserving the M.F. and_ the 
M.S.F. as distinctive awards for satisfac- 
tory completion of a professional program 
of study. The essentials for graduate 
work are: (1) students of proven capacity 
who have been thoroughly trained as un- 
dergraduates, and (2) instructors who are 
thoroughly grounded in their special sub- 
jects, who have shown productive capac- 
ity, and who are able to inspire and 
stimulate students. They must not be 
overworked. 
The final report of this Committee will 
appear in a later issue of the JoURNAL. 
C. F. Korstran, Chairman. 


DISCUSSION 


Dean D. S. Jeffers: In the light of what 
Professor Guise has told us, I would like 
to ask Dean Graves a question. Is there 
anything to be said with reference to the 
fact that probably the profession of for- 
estry has, or is just about to reach matur- 
ity at a time when economic conditions, 
nationally and internationally, are of a 
peculiar nature? May we not be a little 
too pessimistic about the future? 


Dean H. S. Graves: 1 don’t think I am 
pessimistic about the future. We are, to 
be sure, facing serious problems, but I do 
not believe that we have reached profes- 
sional maturity. There is still much work 
ahead of us extending forest practice; the 
surface of much of the total forest area 
has not yet been scratched; there is a 
great lack of knowledge in the science and 
practice of forestry; we have not yet 
gained the professional recognition for 
which we all hope. Considering all this 
I doubt if we can say we have reached 
professional maturity. We are just emerg- 
ing from the pioneering period. 


Prof. K. W. Woodward: Has the Divi- 
sion of Forest Education a committee 
studying the problem of private forestry 
employment? 


Chairman Schmitz: No. 


Prof. Woodward: 1 wish to move that 
the Division of Forest Education recom- 
mend to the Council of the Society that 
a committee of the Society be appointed 
to study employment opportunities in pri- 
vate forestry. 


Chairman Schmitz: I call for a vote on 
this motion. Motion carried. 


Prof. D. M. Matthews: Professor Guise 
recommends that enrollments in forestry 
be curtailed. Should we attempt curtail- 
ment in the two under classes, or in the 
upper classes? 


Prof. C. H. Guise: I can give you only 
my personal reaction to that. I suggest 
that we curtail enrollments right at the 
start. This, of course, involves a difficult 
problem of personnel guidance. 


Chairman Schmitz: We are now glibly 
talking about discouraging boys from 
studying forestry. It is one thing to talk 
about this in the abstract; it is another 
thing to come down to a specific case. 
It would be a perfectly simple problem 
to advise a boy not to prepare himself 
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for a certain field if we could refer him 
to another where he would have greater 
assurance of ultimately finding employ- 
ment. These boys are not making a 
decision between one profession in which 
the employment opportunities are limited 
and others having broad employment op- 
portunities. With respect to employment 
opportunities all professions are about in 
the same boat. So when we discourage 
a boy from taking up forestry, what alter- 
native are we going to offer him? If we 
do not offer him an alternative our guid- 
ance is not of a high order. 


Prof. Guise: Absolutely. Many boys 
who wish to attend college should not at- 
tend college. They should attend a voca- 
tional school. On the other hand, there 
are many who have the ability to profit 
from a college course. All who come to 
us for advice should receive constructive 
advice, but it will not always be followed. 


Prof. C. G. Geltz: How are we going 
to arrive at any uniform method of dis- 
couragement or limitation? 


Dean S. N. Spring: At the New York 
State College of Forestry we select as 
wisely as we can from a study of the 
complete record of the student, as pre- 
sented with his application and the an- 
swers to questions in the application. We 
have weighted scholarship rather highly 
because most students who have made 
good records in the secondary schools 
make good records in college. We also 
aitempt to distribute our enrollment among 
different regions in the state. A certain 
percentage of our student body is also 
selected from outside of the state. Al- 
though scholarships quite largely deter- 
mine the selection of students we do not 
neglect to give consideration to other 
qualifications. 


Prof. Chapman: There is a very basic 
question the Society must consider and 
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this is the place to consider it. Does a 
professional basis of knowledge exist 
which should be recognized by the So- 
ciety as a basis for membership. In at- 
tempting to crystallize opinions on this 
subject I drew up tentative proposals. As 
you know, these proposals have been op- 
posed by some forestry educators. But 
those who have opposed my proposals 
have not advanced any substitute for the 
evaluation of proper professional train- 
ing in forestry. I want to see some prog- 
ress. Let the schools develop individ- 
ually; yes, let them develop their special 
adaptations, But let them not leave out 
so much and neglect so much that a man 
becomes a specialist before he has a foun- 
dation for specialization. If they do, a 
basic element in professional education is 
omitted. I also wish to call attention to 


the fact that the qualifications for Senior 


member are as liberal as anyone could 
desire. Every specialization that could 
possibly be associated with land manage- 
ment is fully admitted as a basis for 
Senior membership. The question is not 
one of Senior membership. The question 
is whether specialists who have no proper 
basis as foresters shall be taken into a 
professional society as foresters and: not 
merely as associated members, in which 
capacity they would give us the benefit 
of their specialization. This is the ques- 
tion we must answer. Again, the Society 
cannot be divorced from the schuols. The 
schools and the Society must cooperate. 
The Society has something to say about 
the qualifications of schools and I cannot 
understand how it can avoid the study of 
the curricula offered by the schools. It 
is up to the Society and the schools to 
work out this problem in a_ progressive, 
common sense manner without going “hog 
wild” or dropping it. 


Prof. R. C. Hawley: I have thought 
about the matter of professional require- 
ments for membership in the Society for 
a number of years. Professor Chapman 
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has stated that no alternative suggestion 
has been made. It seems to me that Pro- 
fessor Dana has made such a suggestion. 
If I understood Professor Dana’s paper 
correctly, he suggests that for the present 
each school be allowed to develop its own 
curricula and to determine on the basis 
of the courses included in these curricula 
what men have had training sufficiently 
broad to classify them as foresters. 


Dean Spring: I believe we should take 
advantage of the opportunity to get all the 
good men we can into the Society. The 
Society is passing through certain stages 
comparable with those passed through by 
other societies, somewhat loose require- 
ments prevail during the first stage; rath- 
er specific and sharply defined require- 
ments prevail during the second stage; 
and in the third stage, the requirements 
are again somewhat broadened. If the 
Society becomes too exclusive it will lose 
something. If it becomes too inclusive 
its interests will be scattered. The prob- 
lem needs careful study and consideration. 
The question of the professional qualifica- 
tions of students trained in pulp and pa- 
per manufacturing has been raised specif- 
ically. Actually, these men are not great- 
ly interested in the Society. They are in- 
terested in the American Chemical Society 
and in T.A.P.P.I. The Society probably 
never will get any applications from men 
who have gone through this course. How- 
ever, the men trained in forest products 
face a different problem. These men have 
“no place to go” at the present time. They 
are interested in those things that come 
from the forest. If an occasional man is 
interested in coming into the Society I 
think he could contribute something def- 
inite to it. If these men are excluded they 
will form their own society. The only 
thing I want is to get the broadest ground 
on which to stand. 


Prof. Hawley: 1 wish to ask Dean 
Spring this question: Just why did you 
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put the pulp and paper men in one group 
and the products men in another? 


Dean Spring: The reason is simply 
this: The course in pulp and paper manu- 
facture is well defined. These men have 
an organization which they can enter and 
in which they are eager to go. The prod- 
ucts men, on the other hand, have a good 
training in economics and in the technol- 
ogical field. Their work is closely co- 
ordinated with forestry. They might be 
taken into the Society as Junior members 
or as Affiliate members, but I would en- 
courage them to establish some connec- 
tion with the Society rather than to set up 
an organization of their own. This broad- 
ens to a certain extent the platform on 
which we stand. It is up to the Society 
to work the thing out. 


Prof. Hawley: From what you said, 
I think your faculty would vote to ex- 
clude the pulp and paper men and in- 
clude the others. 


Dean Spring: This was purely a per- 
sonal remark on my part. 


Prof. Hawley: You might have given 
the answer suggested by Dean Dana’s pa- 
per, that is, one course would qualify the 
men for membership, the other would not. 


Chairman Schmitz: It seems to me that 
irrespective of where we stand on this 
question we must recognize the fact that 
Professor Chapman’s work has had a pro- 
found influence on forest education in 
America. I should like to call on Prof. 
N. C. Brown, who has just returned from 
Europe, to tell us if developments in for- 
est education in Europe might not help 
us to find a solution to the problems we 
face in this country. 


Prof. N. C. Brown: IT do not know if 
my observations of the European situation 
are particularly pertinent to our discus- 
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sion. However, it is clear that in Europe 
there is a definite trend towards a longer 
period of training for professional forest- 
ers. In America, I am not yet sure that 
we are prepared to say exactly what for- 
estry is and what part it should play in 
the social and economic development of 
the country. Personally, I feel that we do 
not yet have a proper definition of for- 
estry, or do we know exactly for what we 
are training men. I think we must first 
crystallize our views on what we are train- 
ing men for before we can say that we 
are ready for the five-year program of 
study. 


Prof. P. L. Buttrick: It may be of in- 
terest to this group to know that the for- 
estry faculty of the University of Georgia 
went on record unanimously in favor of 
the five-year plan. 


Prof. Woodward: May 1 ask Dean 
Jeffers how this council is to be made up? 
How many members will there be and 
what will be the geographical distribution 
of this membership? 


Dean Jeffers: We did not presume to 
get into the field of the set up. However, 
we think that the technique of organiza- 
tion and machinery could be easily ar- 
rived at. 


Prof. C. F. Korstian: 1 would like to 
have Dean Jeffers indicate in a few words 
how, in his opinion, this proposed council 
of forestry schools differs in its functions 
from the present machinery. We have 
now a Committee on Accrediting Schools 
of Forestry, an Advisory Committee, and 
also a Council Committee. 


Dean Jeffers: Probably the field of 
activity would be the same as that occu- 
pied by those permanent committees. How- 
ever, those committees are not covering 
the field as we conceived it to be for the 
council of forest schools. We would have 
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it go into all the problems raised by the 
Forest School Inquiry, the problems raised 
by Professor Chapman, and all the other 
educational needs of forestry. The Society 
has not kept abreast of educational needs 
and educational advancement. 


Chairman Schmitz: Why wouldn’t it be 
possible to have an executive committee 
of the Division of Forest Education to do 
the work proposed for the council? 


Dean Jeffers: If such a committee would 
cover the field the name would be rela- 
tively unimportant. The thing we are 
after is to get a group of trained men, 
recognized by the Division of Forest Edu- 
cation and by the Society, who will give 
continuous study to the broad and de- 
tailed educational needs of the profession. 


Chairman Schmitz: What is your con- 
cept, Dean Jeffers, of the relationship of 
the council to the universities in which 
the forest schools are located? Do you 
have in mind a council having official 
status insofar as these universities are con- 
cerned? 


Dean Jeffers: If the proposed council 
had the backing of the Society its reports 
would be recognized by the forestry 
schools. It would be a group in the So- 
ciety that would speak for the Society on 
all educational matters; it would shape 
policies; make recommendations to the 
Society for action; and it would act for 
the Society in all educational matters. 


Prof. Matthews: Would you expect that 
council to be appointed by the Society? 


Dean Jeffers: Again we did not go into 
the details. It should be set up in some 
way to be well representative of all the 
schools in the country. Membership on 
the council should not be indeterminate; 
eventually all the schools should be rep- 
resented on it. 
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Dean Hugo Winkenwerder: 1 would like 
to ask Dr. Korstian if his committee made 
any distinction between the M.S.F. and 
the M.F. degrecs. 


Dr. Korstian: None at all. It is our 
feeling that those two degrees should be 
classified as professional degrees. 


Dean Winkenwerder: Did you find any 
schools that did make a distinction and, 
if so, on what basis was the distinction 
made? 


Dr. Korstian: 1 feel that they are prac- 
tically one and the same degree. 


Dean Winkenwerder: At the University 
of Washington we make a distinction be- 
tween the two degrees. Candidates for 
the M.F. do most of their work in for- 
estry; therefore we consider it to be a 
professional degree. Candidates for the 
M.S.F., on the other hand, must include 
some advanced scientific work in their 
course of study. 


Dr. J. V. Hofmann: Did you say, Dr. 
Korstian, that you found no case where 
a foreign language was required for the 


M.F. degree? 
Dr. Korstian: That is right. 


Dean Winkenwerder: We require two 
years of a foreign language for entrance 
to our undergraduate curricula. 


Dr. Korstian: My committee did not 
concern itself with entrance requirements. 
It dealt only with language requirements 
on the college level. 


Prof. E. F. McCarthy: 1 would like to 
ask Dr. Korstian if his committee found 
that most schools require a thesis for the 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for 


the M.F. and M.F.S. degrees. 


Dr. Korstian: It is my opinion that the 
thesis is required more often than not. 
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Prof. McCarthy: Did your committee 
make any study of the proportion of time 
devoted to the preparation of the thesis? 


Dr. Korstian: That varies a great deal. 
Professor Barr, who studied this question, 
found that it was much higher for the 
doctor’s degree than for the M.A. and 
M.S. degrees, but that it was higher in 
general for these degrees than it was for 


the M.F. degree. 


Prof. McCarthy: I would like to get an 
expression of opinion from this group 
regarding the comparative value of a five- 
year undergraduate course and the regular 
four-year undergraduate course with an 
additional year spent in graduate work 
requiring a thesis. 


Prof. Matthews: I suppose you want an 
expression of opinion from anybody. I’d 
like to point out what Professor Guise 
emphasized this afternoon. We have been 
dealing with large numbers of under- 
graduate students. We can expect to see 
the enrollment in graduate work increase 
as the undergraduate enrollment falls off. 
Whether we will be able to get satisfac- 
tory results from graduate work requiring 
the preparation of a thesis will depend 
entirely on that increased enrollment. To 
get satisfactory thesis work requires in- 
structors in graduaie of the type Dr. Kors- 
tian mentioned; namely, men who are 
particularly interested and well founded 
in their subject matter and who are able 
also to stimulate students. Furthermore, 
they must not be overworked in order 
that they may spend considerable time 
with every graduate student. 


Prof. McCarthy: 1 would like to point 
out that forestry is a difficult field in 
which to collect the data necessary for the 
preparation of a master’s thesis, inasmuch 
as it must often be done in the field dur- 
ing the summer months. This has caused 
me considerable difficulty and I find that 
it is often necessary to resort to a labor- 
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atory problem. If field work is to be done 
it is necessary that the student be in at- 
tendance during the summer months. 


Dr. J. A. Larsen: I am not so sure that 
the distinction between the five-year cur- 
riculum and the additional year for the 
master’s degree has been brought out 
clearly. We should regard the fifth year 
of the undergraduate curriculum as a de- 
vice better to fit a student to get a position 
in more specialized lines of forestry. We 
should look on the master’s degree as a 
desire to prepare a student who has 
shown exceptional ability as an under- 
graduate for forest research and for the 
Ph.D. degree if he should wish to go on. 
The foreign language requirement for the 
master’s and doctor’s degree is largely a 
joke. I have come in contact with very 
few men who are studying for this degree, 
with sufficient knowledge of scientific Ger- 
man and French to help them a particle 
in reading the literature necessary in the 
preparation of their thesis. 


Prof. P. A. Herbert: I much like to say 
Amen to what Dr. Larsen has said. I am 
glad to find that there are a few who are 
willing to scrutinize a little more closely 
the question of language requirements. 
Perhaps one should carry that analysis a 
little further. By graduate work, I think 
we mean that the work the student is do- 
ing should add something to the sum total 
of human knowledge. Post graduate work 
simply means work that broadens the 
student or prepares him for some specialty. 
If this distinction is kept in mind the 
difficulty that seems to have arisen in cer- 
tain places regarding the difference be- 
tween the M.S. and M.F.S. degrees will 
disappear. For instance, we have students 
who hold a B.A. or B.S. degree in science. 
They want graduate work in forestry. They 
have had no professional forestry courses. 
We tell them that it will take two years 
for them to complete the undergraduate 
work in forestry before they will be able 
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to carry graduate work in our forestry 
school. They might go ahead and take 
graduate work in botany or some other 
science but not in forestry, because they 
do not have the proper undergraduate 
basis. How can a man, despite the fact 
that he may have a B.S. degree, add to 
the sum total of human knowledge in 
forestry if he has never had undergraduate 
work in forestry? Frankly, I tell those 
students that they can go to some other 
institution of really better standing than 
ours and get the M.F. degree in the same 
time. 

With regard to the foreign language 
requirement: I would like to give an exam- 
ination to the men who have the doctor’s 
degree to determine how many of them 
can read those languages four or five 
years after they took the degree. Further- 
more, I challenge the need of foreign lan- 
guages to be cultured in every case. I 
maintain you can do the work of doctorate 
without having any foreign language what- 
soever. For instance, I worked five years 
on the forest tax inquiry. We did have 
occasion to look into foreign tax systems 
but we found it much cheaper to hire 
translators to translate those articles into 
English rather than waste our time read- 
ing them in the original. Now I don’t 
say that it isn’t a good thing to have a 
reading knowledge of foreign languages 
but this can’t be acquired in two years. 


Dr. Korstian: 1 would like to say a few 
words regarding the question raised by 
Professor McCarthy. It is not absolutely 
necessary that the material for every 
thesis be obtained in the forest, green- 
house, or laboratory. It is possible to do 
a creative piece of work in the library 
from which the student will derive the 
type of training he should get from the 
thesis requirement. 


Dean Spring reported extemporaneously 
for a Committee of the Division of Forest 
Education to confer with the Forest Serv- 
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ice and the Civil Service Commission in cussed the relationship between ranger 
regard to the character of the Junior For- schools and professional schools of for- 
ester Examination. A full report of the estry. 

work of this committee will be made to 

the Division in the near future, The session of the Division of Forest 


Education then adjourned. 
Professor C. E. Farnsworth briefly dis- 
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AiR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR ForEsStRY PURPOSES 


XPERIMENTS conducted by the Dominion Forest Service of the Canadian De- 

partment of Mines and Resources have proved the value of air photographs for 
forest surveys. Already over one hundred thousand square miles of forests have 
been classified from air photographs, and one hundred and thirty-two maps pre- 
pared for various projects in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 

These air surveys were later proved to be as accurate as expensive ground 
surveys. In all cases where air photographs are used for mapping and estimating 
timber their effect has been to cut ground work to a minimum and to reduce the 
time required to produce an estimate. 

Air photography, which has been employed with success in Canada for the 
preparation of topographic maps, now permits a minute examination of timber 
holdings and is being used to prepare forest inventories. A good air photograph 
records information that may later be employed to classify and map forest types, 
and by means of special methods recently developed to provide accurate estimates 
of existing stands of timber. 

The estimating of timber stands from the air is an accomplished fact. Methods 
of determining the heights of trees have been developed by measuring their images 
or shadows in the photographs. 

Equipped with air photographs and a stereoscope, the woods foreman can 
obtain a clear enough picture of the area in which operations are to be conducted 
to enable him to lay out logging units and cutting areas, and to locate logging 
roads, dam sites, and camps to the best advantage without the necessity of a prelim- 
inary survey of the region. 

Where a timber-stand analysis rather than a topographic map is the objective, 
it is found that photographs taken at an angle of about 40 degrees below the hori- 
zontal provide more detailed forest information than the usual vertical photograph 


and are more satisfactory than the ordinary obliques. 
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Dear Dr. SCHMITZ: 

Ex-president Chapman, in three differ- 
ent articles appearing in recent numbers 
of the JournaL or Forestry, has made 
statements criticizing the Wilderness So- 
ciety. As a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Wilderness Society, I 
feel I should comment on these state- 
ments. 

In his article in the October JouRNAL 
on the Colorado-Big Thompson Reclama- 
tion Project: A Test Case, Chapman says: 
“The opposition to the construction of 
this reclamation project is being carried 
on by the National Park Service, National 
Park Association, the Wilderness Society, 
the American Forestry Association, the 
Izaak Walton League, the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association, and other as- 
sociations and individuals whose support 
was secured by statements published and 
communications sent out by these organi- 
zations. The fundamental contention of 
the opponents to the tunnel is that it 
constitutes in itself a violation of the 
principle that National Parks shall be 
kept entirely free from commercial ex- 
ploitation, and that the measure, if passed 
will set a precedent that will be followed 
by Congress in invading other National 
Parks for similar purposes. These two 
conceptions have been bolstered by many 
statements not in accordance with the 
facts, as to the danger of desecrating the 
surface of the Park, draining the Park 
lakes, destroying the beauty of Grand 
Lake, and ruining the landscape at both 
ends of the tunnel by huge dumps.” 

In spite of Chapman’s assurance that 
there is no danger of desecrating the sur- 
face of the Park, there are many informed 


people who are skeptical of this. Since 
such a long tunnel has never yet been 
built without surface manifestations, it is 
entirely beyond anyone’s power to say 
with confidence that such damage will not 
occur. It is also only guesswork to say 
that this tunnel can be built without air 
shafts. It is the feeling of those who 
want to preserve the natural beauty of 
this Park that the burden of proof should 
not be on those who contend the tunnel 
will damage the Park but rather on those 
who contend it will not. 

In spite of what Chapman says, there 
nevertheless appears to be genuine danger 
that Park lakes may be drained by this 
tunnel. The construction of the Moffett 
Tunnel resulted in half emptying Yankee 
Doodle Lake in 36 hours. While it is 
true that the slit through which this lake 
drained subsequently silted closed and 
the lake refilled, it is quite possible that 
this sealing of the drainage might not 
occur under different rock conditions. 
The Reclamation Service has lately stated 
that they will seal the Rocky Mountain 
Tunnel with cement as construction pro- 
ceeds. This will minimize the danger of 
subterranean drainage, but there is no 
assurance that appropriations will be 
forthcoming to carry out the present plans 
of the Reclamation Service. 

The thirty acre dump on the east end 
of the tunnel, whatever the attempts to 
camouflage it may be, will certainly de- 
tract from the appearance of the Park 
approach. 

Chapman did not mention that these 
pledges not to mar the surface of the 
Park by shafts or work camps, to seal 
the tunnel as work progresses, and to 
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locate the east portal outside of the Park, 
all of which he seems to feel are impor- 
tant, were only accomplished after the 
groups which Chapman condemns had 
made their protest against the original 
plans. 

Chapman says: . . When Germany 
tore up the existing treaties and dubbed 
them scraps of paper, that nation was 
universally condemned. But when a simi- 
lar ‘treaty’ ratified by act of Congress, 
is ignored and every attempt made to 
override and scrap it, those engaged in 
this attempt may not realize that their ef- 
forts are similarly regarded by the indus- 
trious and respectable citizens of north- 
eastern Colorado. 

“. . . The people of Colorado thought 
that it was possible to secure the advan- 
tages of a National Park without forever 
shutting off the possibility of obtaining 
future-needed water from the west slope. 
However they did not put much faith in 
verbal or written promises, and instead, 
secured in the basic act which established 
the Park, the following clause: 

“Sec. 1. ... ‘Provided, that the United 
States Reclamation Service may enter 
upon and utilize for flowage or other pur- 
poses any area within said park which 
may be necessary for the development 
and maintenance of a government Recla- 
mation Project.’ 

“Although the proposed tunnel is a 
government reclamation project, which in 
deference to park sentiment does not 
touch an acre of park land, yet the op- 
ponents of the tunnel now wish to repudi- 
ate this contract.” 

Chapman failed to mention the subse- 
quent Act of March 3, 1921, which states: 
“Be it Enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That 
hereafter no permit, license, lease, or 
authorization for dams, conduits, reser- 
voirs, power houses, transmission lines, or 
other works for storage or carriage of 
water, or for the development, transmis- 
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sion, or utilization of power within the 
limits as now constituted of any national 
park or national monument shall be 
granted or made without specific author- 
ity of Congress. .. .” 

It would seem to me that this Act, espe- 
cially prohibiting construction of con- 
duits for the carriage of water in any 
National Park without specific authority 
of Congress, would make the earlier pro- 
vision as dead both legally and ethically 
as are the tax laws of 1915, even though 
many sincere people took actions in the 
light of such tax laws that they would 
not have taken had they realized the 
changes which were later to be made. 

Chapman says: “There has been no 
protest by any of these associations, not 
even by the Wilderness Society, against 
this road [across Rocky Mountain Nation- 
al Park], though when a skyline drive 
was proposed in the Great Smokies, it 
was successfully protested.” 

Obviously the Wilderness Society could 
not have protested this Rocky Mountain 
Road, since it was opened to traffic sev- 
eral years before the Society was organ- 
ized. 

Chapman says: “Water supplies on the 
eastern slope are incapable of further 
development, and without putting an ad- 
ditional acre under ditch, three-fourths of 
the irrigated area now has_ insufficient 
water. This results in huge annual losses 
and insecurity of farming operations. 
These losses, in 10 years, have amounted 
to $42,355,000 and in a single year, 1934, 
to $12,400,000.” 

These figures are only estimates, be- 
cause agricultural losses cannot be esti- 
mated in even approximately absolute 
terms. No one knows, for example, how 
much those farmers who did successfully 
raise crops in the drought year of 1934 
gained through the advanced prices 
brought about by the crop failure of other 
farmers. Chapman also has failed to 
mention that the losses of the last ten 
years occurred in the driest phase of a 
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long climatic cycle. It is at least ques- 
tionable whether we can predicate an 
expensive reclamation program on the 
basis of dry cycle needs. 

Chapman does not mention that the 
Colorado-Big Thompson Reclamation 
Project is estimated to cost $44,000,000, 
and that there is considerable question 
whether the private owners of the lands 
to be irrigated can afford the water 
charges necessary to amortize the project. 

Chapman devoted nearly half a page 
to a consideration of the Wilderness So- 
ciety in his article in the October Jour- 
NAL on The National Conservation Em- 
ployes Association: A Study in Objec- 
tives. He said: “. . . . such discipline 
and concentration is apt to land an or- 
ganization of this kind into a impasse as 
was the case recently in connection with 
its opposition to the construction of the 
Rocky Mountain Tunnel in Colorado, re- 
cently approved by Congress.” 

I cannot see what impasse the Wilder- 
ness Society got into. It merely partially 
lost in a good fight. In common with 
many other organizations, it believed that, 
balancing all factors, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Tunnel was not a desirable project. 
It fought the Tunnel to the best of its 
ability. The Tunnel was finally approved, 
but three important modifications in the 
original plans rendered the fight dis- 
tinctly worth making. Even if nothing 
had been won, it is better to go down 
fighting in a cause in which you believe 
than to refuse to fight because you may 
get a beating. I need hardly remind the 
fighting ex-president of the Society of 
American Foresters about the truth of 
this axiom. 

Chapman, in the December issue of 
S. A. F. Arrairs, says: “Apparently this 
organization (The Wilderness Society) is 
not to be turned from its purpose, re- 
gardless of the proof that the tunnel in 
no way touches the Park surface or lakes; 
of the legal and ethical obligation entered 
into for its construction; or of the eco- 
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nomic life of the most densely settled, 
agricultural region of Colorado.” 

It would appear from the above con- 
siderations that the proof at very mini- 
mum would be as much with the op- 
ponents of the Rocky Mountain Tunnel 
as against them. From the facts avail- 
able it merely happens that the conclu- 
sions which they have sincerely drawn 
differ from those which Chapman has 
equally sincerely drawn. 

Chapman says: “The trouble is to be 
found, practically always, in failure or 
unwillingness to ascertain all the facts, 
and it is just in this respect that a pro- 
fessional society such as ours can perform 
outstanding public service in such emer- 
gencies. Such a process takes time, and 
does not land itself to signing on the 
dotted line or believing everything one 
reads. There are always basic facts and 
unbiased sources of information available 
for those who wish to know and under- 
take the task of finding out.” 

The matters I have discussed seem to 
indicate that even Chapman has not suc- 
ceeded in finding all the “basic facts and 
unbiased sources of information.” I am 
not blaming him for this. Human beings 
are not made to be completely impartial. 
Every judgment and every interpretation 
of facts is conditioned by millions of ex- 
periences and stimuli in one’s past. The 
hotly disputed conclusions among the 
most fundamental scientists, the constant 
change in the accepted truths of the 
purely physical world, indicate that when 
this is complicated by aesthetic, social 
and economic factors no conclusion can 
be considered absolutely correct and free 
from bias. After all, the Supreme Court 
does hand down 5 to 4 decisions. 

This thought leads to one positive rec- 
ommendation which I would like to raise 
for the consideration of the Society mem- 
bership and especially for the new Coun- 
cil. Because there is no such thing as 
absolute impartiality, it would seem only 
fair that in the future, before decisions 
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on important issues are made by the 
Council, different factions should be in- 
vited to present in writing at their own 
expense, to each of the members of the 
Council, their reasons for holding the 
views they do. This privilege was not 
accorded to any of those members of the 
Society of American Foresters who were 
most active in opposition to the Rocky 
Mountain Tunnel. Had such a oppor- 
tunity been given it would seem as if at 
least some members of the Council of the 
Society of American Foresters might have 
reached different conclusions. 

However, the objective of this letter is 
not to reconsider the Council’s action on 
the Rocky Mountain Tunnel which has 
now been formally approved by Congress. 
It is to urge the adoption of the demo- 
cratic policy that each side should have 
a chance to be heard by the members of 
the Council before it passes judgment on 
important issues. 

RoBert MaArsHALL, 
U. S. Forest Service. 
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Dear PRoFEssOR CHAPMAN: 

Quite often in the Journat I have 
noted suggestions toward popularization. 
To me, this would seem a fatal plunge to 
its aims and purposes. Usually, when 
technical subjects are popularized, they 
cease to be of any value to a technician, 
who quite often finds use for such infor- 
mation. 

Along the lines of popularization of the 
JouRNAL, allow me to make a suggestion. 
When a group of foresters meet, they 
seem quite interested in what is going on 
in each other’s locality. Why not have 
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a section in the JourNnaL entitled “Cur- 
rent Events in the Field of Forestry” with 
the different sections contributing. This, 
I feel, would satisfy the wants of the 
“popularizationists,” and still provide in- 
teresting general information on what is 
going on in the different sections. Other 
technical and trade journals seem to use 
this form of popularization and seem to 
have success with it. 

The technical articles have their place 
ir. the formation of a valuable library to 
any forester, but for those who crave a 
little “dessert” with their technical ar- 
ticles, I believe the above suggestion would 
be a step nearer to a compromise. 

I’m willing to wager a bet that the cor- 
respondence in the JoURNAL is the most 
read of any section, due to the fact that 
it shows what foresters are thinking. 

Why not what they are doing in a more 
general way? 

FREDERICK J. SCHWARTZ, 
Chaleurs, Quebec. 
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Dear CHAPMAN: 

I have just read for the second time 
your review October JourNaL oF For- 
ESTRY of Department Bulletin 567, “Soil 
Erosion and Stream Flow on the Upper 
Rio Grande Watershed.” 

I want to congratulate you on your 
straightforward and effective criticism of 
failure to put to immediate use the con- 
clusions of an adequate investigation. 
There has been too much postponement 
for further research of decisions which 
could perfectly well be made on the basis 
of investigations already available. 

Evers Kocu. 
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To enable you to secure reprints of portions of the Syracuse 
Meeting Proceedings at as low a cost as possible, the following plan 
will be pursued: 


REPRINTS OF INDIVIDUAL SESSIONS 


All orders received prior to March 1 for reprints of complete individual ses- 
sion proceedings will be pooled and filled as a combined order, with the prices 
based on the total cost of the combined order, in accordance with the following 
schedule plus cost of postage: 
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FORESTER — the 3-Power Pruner 


Thousands of these tools are in use by State and Federal Forestry Depart- 

: ments. Ideal for all brush-cutting or heavy pruning operations. The only 

: brush-cutter with the patented slide-shift power slot that makes it easy to 
| cut saplings up to 2”. Has a long reach; leaves a clean, flat stump. 

F Most effective 2-hand i tool 

No. 1—cuts 134,” green wood $5.00 ever aaader Seay) ricces feitigut 


No. 2—cuts 114” green wood $6. stripping or crushing bark because 
N fe bas $6.00 both blades cut. Write for circular 
jo. 3—cuts 2” green wood $7.00 on our new Pole Pruner. 


H. K. PORTER, Inc. "s2hGyrot 
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Manual of the Trees of North Ameren 


ji By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT 


ORTY YEARS went into the making of this book. Its author, the leading authority on the trees of America, 
was the founder and director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. Im it is compressed all the 
essential information on the identification, description and illustration of North American trees from Professor 
Sargent’s “Silva of North America.”” The resulting book of 900 pages and nearly 800 illustrations answers 
every question on North American tree species and gives their ranges, the properties and value of their woods 
as well as their English and Latin names. This standard book, published at $12.50, is now offered at $5.00, 
less than half the previous price. 


Order from 
Society of American Foresters 
Mills Bldg., 17th and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


A NEW TOOL 


COUNCIL’S 


Seedling Lifter and Transplanter (Patented) —elimi- 
nates the hazard of lifting and transplanting seedlings, 
bulbs and other small plants. 


FAST, SURE AND 
FASCINATING 


Price, No. 1 Size 
$5.00 


We make—Planting Bars, Fire Rakes, Swatters and 
other tools for Foresters. 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


WANANISH, N. C. 
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Entirely reorganized and now issued as a bimonthly at less than half 
the former subscription. 


CHRONICA BOTANICA 


International Plant Science Newsmagazine 
Annual subscription 7 guilders, or about 3.90 dollars, or about 16 shillings. 


Contents: 

1. Scientific Communications: A medium for the quick publication of short preliminary 

notes on the results of recent research or announcing new discoveries. ‘ 

Forum Botanicorum: Discussions, Announcements, Letters to the Editor. 
Intern. Congresses: Detailed programes, short reports, decisions, resolutions, etc. 
Quotations: From recent articles of general and timely interest. 
Miscellaneous News: News notes of all kinds of plant science institutions, experiment 
stations, gardens, etc., including notes on new research projects. 
Herbarium and Museum News: Expeditions, new collections, lists of new acquisi- 
tions, etc. 
. Personalia: Appointments, Retirements, Resignations, Deaths (short obituaries), Mis- 
cellaneous, New Addresses. 
Queries: Requests for cooperation and information, exchange offers. 
. New Periodicals: Short accounts of new plant science periodicals, changes in existing 
periodicals. 
New Books: Short reviews of new plant science books. 
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Ask for a free specimen copy today. 
CHRONICA BOTANICA COMPANY, P. O. Box 8, Leiden, HOLLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


The Forestry Department offers a four year undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training and for specializing in forestry prob- 
lems of the Northeast. Kight-weeks’ camp course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian Township, Washington County, Maine, 
under faculty supervision. 

For catalog and further information address 
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Bartlett No. 1-W Compound 
Lever Tree Trimmers—Rope Pull 


No. 1-W Tree Trim- 
mer is the most 
powerful cutting tool 
we have ever pro-f 


duced. It has the® 
Compound Lever 
cutting head and will } 
sever any branch up ¥ 
to 1%” in diameter 
with the slightest ef- 
fort. 6 ft. pole or 
longer if wanted. 


No. 44 Pole Saw for 

larger limbs. Has a 
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Bartlett-Detroit Tree Paint 
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fungi and for the protection of 
wounds, use BARTLETT’S TREE 
Patnt. Easily applied with or- 
dinary paint brush. 

Used by State Highway Depts., 
U. S. Gov’t., Public Utilities and 

Professional Tree Experts. 


Write for Catalog 
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FOREST COVER TYPES OF THE 
EASTERN UNITED STATES 


Second edition 50 cents a copy 
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position, occurrence, importance, asso- 
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<nts and synonyms. 
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Harlow and Harrar’s 


Textbook of Dendrology 
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of the United States and Canada of interest to 
foresters and others, with special emphasis on 
identification, tree habits, pertinent silvical data, 
and tree ranges. Many excellent photographs 
illustrate the distinguishing features of leaves, 
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FOREST INSECTS, $4.50 


Bruce and Schumacher’s 


FOREST MENSURATION, $3.50 
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“RANGER SPECIAL” MODEL ZE 
Portable High Pressure Fire Pump 


Reliability, economy and ease of starting characterize this unit, due to the fact that 
the motor is of 4 cycle automotive design. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Motor: 4 cycle 1 cylinder L-head construction, air cooled, handcrank starter, high- 
tension moisture-proof flywheel magneto, automatic carburetor governor, posi- 
tive lubrication, babbitt lined and ball bearings, heat treated crankshaft 1045 
S.A.E. Steel, alloy steel valves running in oil, alloy aluminum connecting rod 
and piston with 2 compression rings and one oil control, oil bath air cleaner, 
5 quart capacity gas tank, 5 pint capacity oil reservoir. 

Pump: High lift, high pressure, extremely wear resistant, oversize flexible coupling. 


Base: Aluminum casting provided with webs, carrying poles, and holes for permanent 
or portable installation. 
Net Weicut: 125 pounps List Price $275.00 


Private and Government users have proven this unit reliable, “It can take care of itself.” 
The “RANGER SPECIAL” ZE Pump has a maximum capacity of 37 gallons per minute 
and is guaranteed to develop pump pressure to 275 pounds. For example, it will deliver 
without strain 1,080 gallons of water per hour at 225 pounds pump pressure. It will do 
this through 5,000 feet of 114” hose at an elevation of 300 feet. 


Also WAJAX High Pressure Portable Forest Fire Pump, Ranger-Special Linen 
Forestry Hose and accessories, and RANGER SPECIAL Knapsack Handpump. 


SOLE MAKERS 


FENWICK-REDDAWAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


46 PARIS ST. NEWARK, N. J. 
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